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Prime Minister 


FORETORD 

The Indian Republic is built on the foundations of liberty 
and the sovereignty of the people. It believes that all decisions 
and polides should be actuated by the desire to lighten the 
burdens of the people and lead them to a higher level of self- 
respect and autonomy. In our system the state does not 
subscribe to any religious dogma. This grand vision of a nation 
growing in fieedom is a legacy to us of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Our constitution itself is an expression of the 
democratic spint that our fieedom movement exemplified. 
Mahatma Gandhi succeeded in drawing millions upon millions 
of our people into that movement. He did it m spite of the 
prevalent iBiteracy and the fact that m his day the media had 
no mass reach The mystery can be explained only by the fact 
that Gandhiji's incandescent words came out from the depth of 
truth. The Indian freedom movement became the world’s 
largest democratic movement because of the constant dialogue 
between the leaden and the people. 

Jawaharlal Nehru shared his master's gift for communication 
with the people. He knew that a democratic mass movement 
gamed inner strength only when a common set of ideals was 
shared, through the exercise rf reasoned examination, by the 
largest number of people It is m order to convince the people 
of India of the conceptual and practical soundness of his 
and courses of action that Jawaharld Nehru spoke and wrote so 
copiously and tirelessly His three great books, the hundreds of 
articles he wrote, and the thousands of speeches he delivered, 
whether to Idsans or urban audiences or inteUectual grouns’ 
had this aim. 



Naturally the habit continued when he assumed office. A 
pnme minister, it is said, is the nation's pnmc persuader. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, as the first Prime Minister, was convinced 
that the task of building institutions and conventions, so vital in 
a democracy, demanded that he share with his colleagues his 
reasons for whatever decisions he took and courses of action he 
pursued Change through consent and greater social justice 
were the theme songs of Panditji's prime ministership. He 
insisted that nght ends should be matched by the nght means. 
He wanted to leaven Indian society with the new ideas of 
political freedom and social equably. He was impatient to 
overhaul the judiciary, the civil service and other governmental 
and social institutions for meeting the demands of the new age 
He set about using modem science and technology and the 
insights of soaalism to overcome the problems of poverty In 
the international field, he wanted resurgent India to champion 
the cause of all peoples who had suffered from colonial 
subjugation He also wanted the message of non;violcncc and 
conciliation to go out to a world divided into nval blocs and 
threatened by the prospect of nuclear war. He sought the 
wiUmg involvement of the Indian people in this great 
adventure He devoted a great deal of time and thought to the 
letters he wrote to Chief Ministers once a fortnight expounding 
his ideas and aspirations 

These fortnightly letters have long been regarded as a basic 
text m nation-building and m open statecraft But they had so 
far not been available to the general public When the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund approached the Government 
with a proposal to publish them, the Government readily 
agreed These letters reveal a great mind and a large heart at 
woik But 1 am sure they will also be a major source of 
education for eieryone who wishes to work for a strong, 
prosperous and wise India 


New Delhi 

November 5. 1985 (RAJIV GANDHI) 




Editorial Note 


The third volume of Jawaharlal Nehru’s Letters to Chief 
Ministers covers the two years from June 1952, when lire new 
Parliament met after the first general elections, to J uly 1 954, 
which saw a settlement on Indo-China at the Geneva 
Conference soon after Premier Zhou Enlai’s visit to Delhi 
While both at home and abroad there was a considerable 
measure of achievement, the Prime Minister found no room 
for complacency. The presence of an effective Opposition in 
the new Parliament was to be welcomed as it lent a certain 
reality to the debates and kept the Government and the 
majority party wide awake Nehru firmly believed that 
democracy was more than a political system. It was a way of 
government and life itself and for this it needed an economic 
basis If poverty and low standards continued, then 
democracy, despite fine institutions and ideals, would cease 
to be a living force. This was why it became essenUal to 
conunue with pragmauc planning, balanang reality with 
ideas and co-ordinating aspirations with resources Tlie 
people should understand the Plan and partiapate m it, 
and this sense of partnership would not only speed up 
development but assist in the longer and perhaps etjen more 
important process of the psychological integration of India. 
Tlie country had to advance as a whole and not in bus and 
patches, and this would in turn help to combat the pettiness 
of mind and narrowness in soaal outlook which were to be 
found in the country The basic problem was to build up a 
united India in every sense. 

In these letters Nehru touches on every problem, lai^ 
and small, and on all the efforts being made to Hpal with 
these problems The progress of planning, community 
development projects, land reforms, administrative issues 
and the development of the north-east fronuer areas are but 



some of the matters he considers, but he always sets them in 
the wider context of the nght objectives and the proper 
directions towards those objectives So too, in foreign policy, 
he explains rqpeatedly the true nature and significance of 
non-alignment and puts in their proper setting the immedi- 
ate issues such as the negotiations on Korea, relations with 
Pakistan and the military assistance which the United States 
had agreed to give to Pakistan Much of what he says on such 
military assistance is still of relevance today 

He noted with satisfaction the role which her non- 
aligned policy had secured for India particularly in 
serving as the custodian force in Korea and, after the 
Pnme Ministers of the South Asian countries had met at 
Colombo and called for a ceasefire in Indo-China, helping 
at the Geneva Conference from behind the scenes in 
drawing the two sides closer towards a settlement But he 
also reminded the Chief Mmisters that high destiny is a 
dangerous comjiamon, bnngmg responsibilities as well as 
successes He sets forth too the links between domestic and 
foreign policy, and the fact that they are both increasingly 
governed by economic factors At home as well as abroad 
India has to be independent, but there is an even nobler 
aspirauon If India is to be really great, she cannot be 
exclusive either internally or externally but has to g^ve up 
everything that is a bamer to growth in mind or in spirit 
or m social life 
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New Delhi 
5 June, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last,* we have had prolonged discussions 
in Parliament on the President’s* Address * We are now 
having discussions on the budget.* As the strength of the 
Opposiuon in Parliament has increased and there are 
representattves there of different sdiools of thought, the 
debates are a little more lively than they used to be. I think we 
should welcome this Indeed an effective Opposition is 
desirable from many points of view. It may, and it does, 
delay the disposal of matters It may occasionally prove 
somewhat irritating But, nevertheless, it tends to keep 
Government and the majority party wide awake Also it 
brings a certain reality in our debates and thus helps in the 
poliUcal education of the country. 


1 On18Mayl952SeeLetterstoChiefA!rnii5tei3, Vol 2, pp 608-619 

2 Rajendra Prasad. For b fn seeVol 2, p 14 

3 In the debate lasting three days hom 19 to 21 May 1952, the 
Opposiuon members cnuozed lack of references to hardships faced by the 
common man, the famine condiuons in parts of the country and the 
demand for formation of lingmsuc provinces Some members cnucized 
the Government's foreign policy as ‘passive and pio-Amencan ’ For the 
President's Address to the jomt session of the two Houses of Parliament, 
seeVol 2, p 608 

4 In the debate on the railway and general budgets which took 

in both Houses of Parliament between 22 May and 4 June 1952, members 
of the Opposition cnuazed reduction in food subsidies, and 
confiscauon of British assets in India, reducuon in defence expenditure 
higher altocauon for Grow-Moie4'ood Campaign, increase in tavat,,;. . , of 
.the nch and imposition of estate duty 
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2 It IS true that these debates sometimes tend to become 
mere exhibitions of forensic skill or just a bundle of 
accusations and counter-accusations, which is not very 
helpful ^ But behind it all, there is a certain clash of ideas 
and, out of this clash, new aspects of the problems that 
confront us are someumcs brought to light We face difficult 
problems — indeed the whole world faces them — and we are 
often criticized for our lack of competence in dealing with 
them We cannot naturally be our own judges and 
Opposition, even unjustified Opposition, proves a useful 
purpose in making all of us think We are growing 
politically with some rapidity under the stress of 
circumstances The change-over from the days of struggle 
against British rule to a new and construcuve phase of 
carrying on the Government of the country required a 
capacity for adaptation I believe tliat on the whole we 
showed a considerable capaaty to do this But it takes time 
for the people as a whole to get out of the old grooves of 
thought and acuon. Tliere is a certain time-lag about this 
when politics become rather vague and fluid It is this fluid 
nature of our politics that led to the growth, dunng the years 
following independence, of communal organizauons. They 
represent reactionary and rathei primitive urges and 
thinking They are neither poliucs nor economics Tlielast 
election indicated, more especially in the defeat of tlie 
communal parues, tliat we were maturing ® That did not 
mean tliat the primiuve urges, explomng the name of 
religion, had ceased to function We see them still suddenly 


5 For example, dunng ihe debate on the Presidential Address, while 
Communist members acrused the Government of being "pro-Amencan 
and ciitinred the alleged repression and suppression of awl libera«, 
especially in Telengaiw. the Congress members charged that the 
Communists acting as agents of .i foreign powei, supported a policy of 
subverting democracy in India 

6 The Bliartiya Jan Sangli saiiicd 2 73 per cent of the total vot^ 
polled and won only 35 out of 732 seats contested by it for the Central and 
the State 1 egislatures, die Ram Rajya Pansliad and the Hindu Mahasabha 
Won onh 20 and 32 out of 206 and 304 seats contested bj them respectively 
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raising themselves and trying to dominate the normal 
thinicing on political and economic problems. Thus, in 
Delhi recently there was a sudden and rather significant 
flare-up about a proposed marriage between a young Hindu 
girl and a Muslim youth.^ This entirely personal affair was 
exploited by communal elements and for a short while there 
was some petty nonng in Delhi.® By itself, this was not very 
important, but it showed how these primitive ideas sail 
influence some people and can be used to excite the passions 
of others., 

3 We have to come to grips with our problems and we can 
only really do so if we shed these relics of the past The 
problems are national and international, political and 
economic In all these spheres of activity, we have pursued 
an independent line of our own, which has been often 


cauuous but nevertheless firm. We have avoided dramatic 
poses or flamboyant utterances which might, for the 
moment, appeal to some sections of the public, but which 
inevitably produce unfavourable reacuons in the end. 
Slowly and gradually our policy has, I think, borne fruit and 
the posmon of India internationally is definitely good and 
commands a large measure of respect. Even the continuous 
propaganda against us by Pakistan in Western Asia or other 
Muslim countries has exhausted itself because it hadno real 
basis, and these countries look much more towards us >han 
th^ used to do In the grave crises which afflict the Far East 
of Asia, India conunues to play a silent and unob trusive pan 
in favour of peace It may be that what we do might make a 
difference. If that happens, then India would indeed have 
served the cause of peace and humanity. 


4 Some people blame us because we do not shout from the 
house-tops about our foreign policy and do not condemn 

this country or that. There IS far toomuch of condemnation 

of one country by another and it would serve little purpose 


7 Sik^fflder Bakht mamed Raj Shamw 

8. Rioluik on 26 May 1952 usulicd in ar«^ts and injuries w several 
persons. and-SecUon 144 had lo be promulgated in the aty 
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for us to join in that chorus When national passions are 
roused it does not help merely to condemn, even though 
tliere might be some justificauon for doing so Some kind of 
a healing process is necessary Whether we are capable of 
applying this touch of healing to a tortured world, I do not 
know But that has been our earnest wish and we have, in our 
own imperfect way, tried to do so 

5 Foreign policy depends to a large extent on domestic 
poliq' Both of them are governed more and more by 
economic factors The first tlimg for us to consider is 
whether our domestic or international policies are being 
controlled or influenced in any way by other countries In 
the world today, there are very few countries which are in a 
posiuon to maintain independent policies of their own 
choice Small countries, and even big ones, lend to depend 
upon others, and have even to conform to the dictates of 
others We are naturally influenced by what is happening in 
the world But I think it is completely true to say that we do 
not allow our policy, domesuc or foreign, to be dictated by 
any other country. If we make mistakes, they are our own 
During the last two or three years, some attempts were made 
to induce us to follow some poliaes which were not to our 
liking We refused to submit to such dictation and made it 
clear that, whatever the consequences, we proposed to 
follow our own methods Gradually other countries realized 
that there was some convicuon and strength behind our 
ivntten and spoken word and that we were earnest when we 
said we would not align ourselves ivith a particular group of 
nanons Someames,~it happens that a particular action of 
ours IS interpreted as being more favourable to a pamcular 
country or group In the circumstances, we take it on the 
merits But it means not the slightest diange in our basic 
outlook or policy 

6 Recently we have received considerable aid from the 
United States of America ® We have welcomed this because it 

9 See Vol 2, pp 544 and 5'i6 
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has helped us to do many things which we otherwise might 
not have done We accepted that aid on the clear condition 
that there were no strings to it and that it would not come in 
the way o£ our policy It is true, however, that whenever a 
country depends upon another lor aid, a certain obligation 
comes in and a certam involuntary dependence. There is 
that risk If we are wide aivake, however, we can avoid that 
risk. 

7 As a result of past history and present circumstances, 
most of our contacts have ban with the western world, 
chiefly with the United Kingdom and Amenca and some 
countries of Europe. That was inevitable Even our cultural 
contacts, through the medium of the English language, have 
been with the west There is no reason, however, why we 
should not gradually develop these contacts with great 
nations like China and the U S S.R Both these countries are 
our neighbours and, in the long run, we are bound to have 
greater dealir^ with them Indeed, so far as India and China 
are concerned it becomes increasingly clear to me that the 
future of Asia depends very largely on our contacts and 
associauon. That does not mean that we should copy each 
other or interfere with each other It does mean a basic 
undentanding that our association is essential for the peace 
of Asia and advantageous to both countries We are apt to 
lose sight of the more distant future in our preoccupauon 
with the present If, however, we look at the long perspective 
of history and try to peep into the future, ignoring for the 
m^ent our present discontents, then the importance of 
India and China functioning with a measure of co-operation 
becomes obvious. 

8 Tomorrow the cultural mission that we sent to China is 
ret^mg to Delhi.” This mission has had a very cordial 
welcome wherever it went all over that great country and the 
reports we have had from them thus far indicate how gready 
they were impressed by various devdonments in Chin. We 
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shall have fuller reports from them after their arrival. One 
thing that has been repeatedly brought to our notice is the 
feeling of Asian sohdanty that the leaders of China possess 
and their desire for friendly relations with India. Much has 
happened in China which we do not approve. But the basic 
fact, and it is of histone significance, is the emergence of a 
mighty nation, umted, disaplined and with an enormous 
capacity to work for common ends. Everybody who visits 
China is impressed by this enthusiasm and dnve of the 
people there. A people who have this dynamic capacity must 
go far 

9. You may have seen in the newspapers that China has 
sold us 100,000 tons of rice It was not particularly easyior 
China to send us this rice because their food situation has 
been a somewhat diffacult one this year. Nevertheless, they 
sent It as a gesture of friendship. 

10. The situation in the Far East has shovm no 
improvement Perhaps it is something that it has not grown 
worse and that the truce negotiations are still continuing. 
One has a feeling thatneither party is prepared to break them 
because they wish to avoid the consequences of such a break, 
those consequences bemg war on a tremendous scale. At the 
same ume, agreement eludes them and the problem of the 
return of prisoners has proved insurmountable thus far.'^ 
There are one or two gleams of hope sometimes, but it is not 
possible to say what they will lead to. Meanwhile, certain 
incidents in the prisoners of war’s camps of the U.N. have 
created mudi stir.^’ It is difficult to find out exactly what 
happened but something appears to have been very wrong. 

1 1 The (onttact was signed bcineen the twocountnes in Beijing on 26 
May 1962 

12 Thenegotiationswhichsunedinjuly 1951 were deadlocked as the 
Communists insisted on compulsory repatnation of prisoners 

13 Inadents of violence in the UN pnsoneiscampsattheKojelsIand 
and other places led to Communist General Nam II charging on 21 
May 1952 that the Communist prisoners in the U N camps were being 
forced to join the allied army He demanded that the U N should tackle 
the jiroblem of unrest in its camps "unequivocally and responsibly " 
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11. I have told you previously about Pakistan’s proposal to 
have a passport system between India and Pakistan The 
conference to consider this has been going on in Karachi. 
Agreement has been arrived at about many matters but some 
still remain. 

12. Among other important happemngs have been the 
elections in Ceylon*^ and the satyagraha there of the 
Indians.” The elections are over but the problem of the 
Indians there demanding citizenship rights still remains and 
satyagraha is continuing. It is not for us to encourage or 
discourage any peaceful agitation whidi the Indians in 
Ceylon might take up That is their responsibility. But our 
sympathies are enuiely with their demand for voting rights. 

13. In South Africa something on a much bigger scale is 
happening. The question of Indians in South Africa has 
now become a small part of a much longer issue in which 
Africans are involved. The South African Union Parliament 
has just passed a law” to circumvent the decision of their 
Supreme Court” This law is going to be diallenged in the 


14 SeeVol 2, p 616 

15 At a conference from 15 to 19 May, while both sides agreed on the 
procedure to be followed from 15 October regarding the issue of passports, 
the Indian repieseniatives did not agree with the Pakistani proposal to 
restrict the issue of passports as they felt that it would cause hardship to 
the people living in border areas in East and West Bengal wherfe on an 
average over 6,000 people crossed the fronuer dailj To resolve these 
differ^ Zafrullah Khan and M S Mehta, India’s High Commissioner 
in Pakistan met at Karachi from 3 to 9 June 1953 

16 The general elecUons held from 24 to SO May 1952 resulted in the 

United National Party 

17 The satyagraha was launched on 28 April 1952 by the Ceylon 

io°'^^ against the disfranchisement of Indians 

pas^ on 3 June 1952 empowered Parliament to set aside 
m Supreme Court on any Act of Parliament 
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Supreme Court If the Supreme Court declares this law 
also as ultra vires and invalid, then a very difficult 
constitutional conflict will arise But far graver than any 
constituuonal conflict is the simmering discontent of vast 
numbers of Africans 

14 During the past fortnight we had a disunguished 
visitor in Delhi, Dr Naisir,** ex-Pnme Minister of Indonesia 
I' had long talks with him and I was happy to find how much 
in common our two countries had The friendship of India 
and Indonesia is an important factor in South East Asia, Dr 
Matsir addressed our Members of Parliaments^ and also paid 
a bnef visit to Kashmir si 

15 Discussions on the budget bring up not only a 
multitude of relatively minor complaints but also the basic 
issues governing our economic policy Tliey brought up 
also the food posiuon in the country and the withdrawal of 
the food subsidy The Finance Ministers® explained fullys® 
the reasons for this withdrawal of the subsidy and I hope you 
will agree with me that his argument was spund and any 


20 Foul Indians challenged in tlif* Supreme Court on 1 1 [unc 1952(he 
application of the High Court of Parliament Act as viohition of then 
voting I ights guaianteed to them under Section 152 of the South African 
Act 

21 Mohammad Natsir (b 1908} Minister of Infoimaiion, 1946-49, 
Prime Minister of Indonesia, 1950-51, Chairman of Islamic Party, 
Masjumi, 1952-58 

22 Addressing Members of Pai liamcnt on 28 May 1952, Naisn spoke of 
the neiv awakening among the people of Asia and Afi ica and their desire 
“to co-operate and work together for their own emancipation", and "to 
shape the destiny of Asia ’’ 

23 On 25 May 1952 

24 The Government witlidiew the food subsidy in Febriiaiy and May 
1952 

25 C D Deshmukh Forb fn seeVol l,p 484 

26 Restated in theLokSabhaon20May 1952 that the Governmentdid 
not have the means to subsidire food and tlie Government’s only 
commitment was to relieve distress whereverit occurred Headmitted that 
some haidships had been caused by the withdrawal of subsidies, but did 
tjot think that consumers had been hit badly 
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continuation of the food subsidy in a large way might well 
be disastrous for us, though it might give some temporary 
lelief. It will mean our giving up some of our major plans 
for development and also many of the hopes we have 
nounshed for the future The pressure on the Finance 
Minister has been great and it is true that some S tates have to 
face a difficult situation But we cannot sacrifice what we 
consider the good of the country in the present and in the 
future by adopting a dangerous policy under pressure. 
Impenal Rome earned on for some time with “bread and 
circuses” but it decayed and weakened. Therefore, the firm 
line adopted by our Finance Mmister must be appreciated 
1 6 Having said so, I should like to make it perfectly clear 
that all of us, including the Finance Minister, are keenly 
alive to the present food situation in the country and, even as 
I write this letter, we are givmg our urgent and earnest 
consideration to it We shall do our utmost to help and even 
to vary our policy somewhat to meet special circumstances, 
provided always that basic policy remains and no risks are 
taken for the future. 

17. In spite of our pesent difficulues, I do not think that 
our economic position is I£ we enn ^et over these 
difficulties now in the course of the next few months and do 
not take a step which might add to them later, I feel that we 
shall make progress I think that in this matter we can 
compare favourably with many countries Pakistan has been 
speaally hard hit by the economic depression. There was 
even some talk of Pakistan taking some wheat from us, but 
for pohucal reasons, they decided not to do so 


27 The supply o£^n« to India under the trade agreement of February 
suspended by Pakistan for someume due to shortages of 
>«uming the supply, the Pakistan Government 
on 9 ? M wheat in exchange As per their announcement 

workSbk’^ ’ 
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18 I referred in my last letter^* to you about the lack of 
purchasing power in certain parts of the country and the 
possible consequences of production going down because 
consumption is reduced It is a little difficult to judge of the 
entire country horn the partial data that we have. Dunng the 
last week we had a meeang of the Congress Working 
Committee in Delhi and these basic problems were discussed 
at length “ The Planning Commission is naturally deeply 
concerned with them and will have to give a lead Their 
report is likely to come out in another six weeks’ time We 
have to find a middle way between too much caution and too 
much risk Both are dangerous There has been much talk of 
defiat finanang To say that deficit finanang is good or is 
bad has no particular meaning It may be good in a certain 
set of circumstances and it may be bad in a different context 
One thing is clear, that is, we have to be brave in our oudook 
and we have to take some nsk because our fear of taking a 
nsk might itself involve us in greater risk At the same ome. 
It IS perfectly clear that one cannot play about with a 
nauon’s finances and the future of millions of people 

19 It seems to me that there is considerable scope in India 
for us to raise money by loan We have thus far followed old 
and orthodox methods of appealing to the public for 
Government loans These methods do not inspire. But if we 
changedi our methods of appeal to the public for 
developmental purposes and, more espeaally, for local 
development, I am sure that the response would be good, 
provided we proceed in the right way and put some drive and 
energy into this business This is where publicmen come m, 
normally Government offiaals do not know the public 
approach or how to conduct such a drive 


28 See Vol 2, pp 617-618 

29 The Congress WorlungCkjminiuee meeting from 3 1 May to 2 June 
1952 discussed the Party's affairs in Travancore-Cochin and Pepsu, the 
allocauon and distribution ol membership fee among the various 
Congress committees and implementation of land reforms in the States 

SO In fact It was released on 8 December 1962 See post, item 20 
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20 I dislike the idea of our depending more and more on 
foreign help. This makes us less self-reliant and we begin to 
feel a little helpless. I cannot believe that in a great country 
like India we are unable to raise far more resources than we 
at present imagine Those resources can be in money or m 
labour. We attach perhaps too much importance to money 
and too little to the labour of men which ultimately 
produces wealth We have developed a mentality of looking 
to others for help The municipality or the district board 
looks to the State Government, the State Government looks 
to the Central Government. If the Central Government 
looks too much to countries abroad, then the circle of 
dependence is complete. There is absolutely no reason why 
we should not get help from abroad if the terms are right 
Our need is great and we should gladly welcome sudi help. 
But the fact remains that ultimately a nation progresses not 
by money but by the quality of men and women in it and any 
step taken that might lessen that quality is ulamately bad. 

21 Our Food Ministry is at present faced with the serious 
problem of storage Unless we have proper accommodation 
to store the foodgrains that are coming in we shall waste 
them I would therefore ask you to get your Government to 
examine urgently the storage accommodation at your 
disposal and to increase it You will have to keep large stocks 
of foot^ins during the commg months and you must 
prepare for that from now onwards 

Iti order to increase production of foodgrams we are 
having crop compettUons.« These have been successful in 
the past. We are having another such competition now m 


included paddy, wheat, gram, joivar,t)a;ra and potatoes ^ 
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the farst fortnight of June These competitions are meant to 
arouse enthusiasm among the farmers and increase food 
production Substanaal awards are given to the farmers and 
for each speafied crop the prize is Rs. 5,000/- In addition, 
there are numerous other prizes It is desirable that as large a 
number of farmers as possible take part in these competi- 
uons I hope that your Ministers and senior offiaals will 
take active interest in these ompetitions 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



2 


New Delhi 
16 June. 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 sent you my last letter eleven days ago These days have 
been full of rather heavy Parliamentary work, apart from 
other work. Parliament, or rather the House of the People, is 
now much more lively than it used to be previously and 
requires more attention We have had discussions on the 
Railway and the General Budgets In this connection, when 
the grants for External Affairs came up, I spoke at some 
length ‘ I should like to draw your attenuon to what I said 
then, as I referred to many important matters of policy My 
speech was fairly well reported in the press 

2 It IS important that we shouldbe dear about our foreign 
policy Some people imagined that there was some shift of it 


1 On 12 June 1952, Nehru said that NATO, contrary to ilsdeclated 
aims, was now being used by its member countries for defence of their 
colonial possessions and India took a senous view of these developments 
He wished that an increasing number of countries, particularly m Asia, 
TTOuld "make it clear to these great powers that whatever happens 
they will not enter the arena of warfare ” He asserted that India had not 
served at all from our policy of not aligning with any group " He 
. admitted that India had closer economic and dfher bonds with the U K 

andtheU S A because "it is simpler for us to get things from America and 

England or France” but added that "we are perfectly prepared to deal with 
fte Soviet Umon and other countries ” For full text, see Parliamentary 

n,PartII.(12Juneto3Julyl952).pp 
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or some vanauon * As a matter of fact, we have adhered to 
our policy and we intend to continue to do so. People, 
judging from some odd inadent, come to ivrong conclu- 
sions If we take aid from the United States of America or'are 
otherwise friendly to them, we are said to incline towards 
that parucular group of nations in tlie cold u'ar tliat is going 
on ^ If we send a cultural mission to China and express our 
appreciation of some of the activities of the new regime in 
China, we are said to have inclined towards the other group 
of nations As a matter of fact, we try our best, within die 
limits of our policy, to be friendly and co-operative with the 
countnes of both these groups We have intimate relauons— 
political, cultural and economic— with die United 
Kingdom That is not a legacy from the past but is to our 
interest today Our whole political structure is laigel) 
fashioned after that of the United Kingdom. We use their 
language extensively It is natural, therefore, that those 
connecuons should continue That does not mean in die 
slightest that we subordinate ourselves to the U K in anj 
way Even the Commonwealth relationship does not lessen 
in the slightest our complete independence of policj’ or 
acuon, as can be seen by anybody who is acquainted with 
current affairs 

3 It surprises me that some people imagine diat we have 
gone back on our past professions by being assoaated with 


2 For e\atnple, A K Gopalan, Communisi Member of Parliament, 
alleged on 19 May 1952 that the Government was following a pro- 
Amencan polic) , no country could be fnendly ivith national mot ements 
in Malaya, Tunisia and Korea while being fnendly at tlie same time with 
the Goiemments of Bntain, Ftaiice and the United States 

3 Fore\ample, H N Mukcrjee, Communist Member of Parllamen^ 

said in the Lok Sabha on 12 June 1952 that there was a time when Nehin 
stood forth as the champion of the people but he was now "yoking himself 
to the chanot wheel of the impenalist machine of Bntain and Amenca 
We continue as a colony of the Anglo-Amenean combination^ ’ Suclu'w 
Knpalani also charged that "we are increasingly losing ourinitiative foi 
independent action and are ivalking into the Amencaii bloc. ' 
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the Commonwealth * Long ago we determined to become 
not only independent, but a Republic We have fulfilled our 
pledge. For the Republic of India to associate itself with any 
country or group of countries by a formal alliance, even 
though this involved certain commitments, would not be 
considered as something coming in the way of our 
independence. Our assoaation with the Commonwealth is 
far less than such an alliance might have been It is 
•completely informal and there are no commitments. It 
bungs us certain advantages and there is no reason whatever, 
so far as I can see, why we should give it up. Where oiir 
policy differs from that of the U.K. or any other member of 
the Commonwealth, we pursue our polic>'. In regard to one 
member of the Commonwealth, South Africa, we have not 
even got diplomatic relations and there has been some kind 
of a conflict. In international affairs our assoaation with the 
U.K and the Commonwealth has led far more to our 
influencing them in a particular direction than their 
influencing us. 


4 W ith the United States of America, our associations are 
also fairly close, though not as close as those with the U.K. 
We trade with them We have received help from them and 
we have many students there. As I have pointed out 
previously, there is always a certain risk involved in receiving 
substantial help from any one country. Therefore we have to 
be careful It would be folly not to receive the help we so 
badly need, because we cannot rely upon ourselves. 


5 With the U S.S R , our contacts are fnendly but not 
close, that is, we have not got much business or other 
dealings That is not because we avoid such dealings, but 
because, in the nature of things, it is more difficult for us to 

opportunity offers, we take it 
With China, partly the same considerations apply. But I 
think It 15 true that a variety of circumstances pull India and 
Qiina towards each other, in spite of differences of forms of 
government This is the long puli of geography and history 


4 Forexample, H N Mukeqee stated this m the same speedi 
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We are committed, and I think rightly so, to democratic and 
parliamentary institutions That does not necessarily mean 
that democracy must be iigid and unable to adapt itself to 
changing conditions Democracy, apart from its insutuuons, 
IS a way of Government and life i tself I fii mly believe that it 
IS a better way than a dictatorship or authontarianism In 
the long run, dictatorships must, I think, rather stunt the 
growth of the country There are initial advantages which 
are obvious and the outwaid speed of progress appears to be 
fast But It IS very doubtful if tlie essential quality which 
underlies human progress, that is the creative spirit of man, 
can develop adequately under an authoritarian system To 
some extent, of course, such authoritarian systems as have 
economic equality as their goal, are iniually liberating 
forces and release tremendous popular energy’ That is a 
great advantage But if dictatorship continues, the creauve 
spirit may gradually fade away 

9 Democracy is supposed to nurture this creative spurit but 
if It cannot bring about a release from poverty of large 
masses of human beings, tlien that creative spint can only 
function in a few Poverty is after all more restnctive and 
limiting than anything else If poverty and low standards 
continue then democracy, for all its fine institutions and 
ideals, ceases to be a liberating force It must therefore aim 
conanuously at the eradicauon of poverty and its companion 
unemployment In other words, political democracy is not 
enough It must develop into economic democracy also The 
problem before India is to bring about this development as 
rapidly as possible In the ultimate analysis, the world will 
not be governed by theones but by actual results achieved If 
India succeeds in achieving these results under a system of 
political democracy, that indeed would be a great victory not 
only for India but for democracy If China succeeds by her 
Own methods, undoubtedly those methods will then attract 
large numbers of people 

10 Some qountnes of the West, notably the United 
Kingdom, tried their utmost since the war to develop this 

economic democracy under the parliamentary system They 
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tried to find a middle path between unrestrained private 
enterprise and the old capitalism and the soaalistic order. I 
think that the progress made by England, in spite of 
enormous difficulties, was remarkable and does every credit 
to her Government and pieople. It is said that in developing 
her social schemes, she lived beyond her means and is now 
suffering because of this. This may partly be true, but I am 
sure that if she had not done so, her fate would have been 
worse She had to bring about a tremendous transformation 
from the days of the old empire when tribute in various 
forms flowed to her from all over the world, to her new 
condition which was very different, in spite of some relics of 
the empire still continuing. Her Government derided to 
spend their moriey and energy on improving the lot of the 
people generally, and putting an end to unemployment, in 
greater production, etc. They succeeded in a large measure. 
Perhaps the effort was a bit too great, but it must be 
remembered that, in addition to all this, England had to 
spend large sums of money on armaments. Whether this was 
justified or not, it is not for me to say. It is this additional 
burden of armaments that hastened the grave crisis she 

has to face today Even so, England is today a far more stable 
and disaplined and in a way contented country than almost 
any in Europe Parliamentary democracy has justified itself 
there more than elsewhere. It may be that the burden is loo 
great for her to bear But I feel that she has still great 
resources of strength in her and a great capacity to adapt 
herself 


11 When we consider the problems of India, we have to 
e^Uiese changing, dynamic, fascinating andsomeumes 
^er tem^ng aspects of the modern world before us and 
try to learn from them and avoid the pitfalls We may discuss 
^nous poliaes but whatever policy we may ad^, om 
Aoice IS ultimately limited by our capacity in the mesent 
^atcapaaty will no doubt grow. That takes timeaL there 

^benoma^soluuonof ourproblems Themain thingis 

that we have the right objecuve, that we go m that diiecuon 
and that we go as fastas circumstances permit us. We can to 
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some cxicnt, measure and weigh these circumstances but 
thcic arc cvci so many untxiiain factors in them, both 
national and intcrnationaL TIic biggest uncertain factoi is 
the response of oui own people to arvy particular policy' It is 
not ultimately money that counts but the laboui , enthusiasm 
and will of the people. 

12 As you know, our Planning Commission has been 
giving d great deal of tliought to all these problems It is 
revising its draft Five Year Plan and I expect that many 
changes will be made bcfoic it is finalired Even a final plan 
has to be reviewed from time to time in view of the changing 
circumstances We have to balance leality with idealism, 
wliat we can do with ivhat tve would like to do A narrow 
realistic approach uying to avoid all possible risks is 
probably, in the final analysis, the least icalistic of all, 
because It ignoies those uncertain factors winch couniforso 
much The idealistic appioach by itself leads nowhere or 
raihci to frustration in the end Risks hd\c to be taken, but 
they have to be measuied risks Great things can ncvci be 
achieved by the methods of the counting house and the 
cautious appioach of men who lack daring Ncveithelcss, 
the counting house is lather important and cannot be 
ignored, and daring alone may be inspiring for a while but 
may become just foolhardiness 

13 In China, recently, there was a great campaign against 
corruption, nepotism and buieaucratism ® From all 
accounts, this campaign %vas lather a terrible and rutliless 
affair But I confess that I feel rather attracted to any diive 
against coi ruption and bureaucratism Corruption is bad of 
course But bureaucratism is perhaps even more insidious as 
It comes in the way all tlie time and kills ardour and 


8 Tlic Tliree-Anu Movement (San Fan) campaign tvas launched in 
August 1951 Tlie first taigcts of tlic campaign were cadres who had 
defrauded State or other enterprises, and tlien intellectuals who had not 
changed their style of work Tlie movement was later widened to include 
corrupt relationships bettveen the State and pnvate sectors of the 
economy 
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mmaave. In our own way we shall have to fight against 
these tendencies. 

14. Among the major problems that we have to face is the 
land problem. It is not only our problem but the problem of 
large parts of Asia. For many years past we have stood for the 
abolition of the zamindari system We were held up by the 
law courts but at last the way is more or less clear. Many of 
our provinces have already gone far in this direction I 
should like to impress on those States, which have not thus 
far taken any steps towards the abolition of the zamindari 
system, to do so with great speed. This is an essential 
preliminary to all progress Thu is so both practically and 
psychologically It has become a symbol of essential change 
and we cannot afford to delay in this any longer 

15. The abolition of the zamindari system is tlierefore most 
important But, it must always be remembered that that by 
itself does not solve the land problem It is only a necessary 
preliminary step, a removal of a barrier to reform and the 
introduction of a just land system. We must therefore give 
careful thought to the next step which has to come almost 
immediately after I shall address you about this separately 
in my capacity as Chairman of the Planning Commission 
and I shall ask you to let me have your views about these next 
steps 9 Our objecuve in this as in other matters is soaal 

jusuce and at the same time greater production If in trying 

to bring about social justice, we reduce production, then 
that social justice itself becomes unstable and without 
adequate foundation Mere greater production without 
soaal justice is not only wrong m iuelf but also is unstable 
and without a strong foundauon How then are we to do 
this? "iraat IS a question which you have to consider. Even 
after the liquidation of the zamindari system, there will 
continue a large disparity of holdings of land Should we try 
to equalize this progressively and if so how, without doiriff 
injury to our production apparatus? Should we aim at co- 
operative village movement, or large-scale co-operative 

9 See post, item 3 
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farms or individual ownership? Tliesc and like questions 
have to be solved Conditions differ greatly in India and 
perhaps a single and general answer will not suit all tlic 
States, even though out ulamatc objective everywhere might 
be the same I should like you to give thought to these 
matters immediately and 'o let me have youi views 

16 Two days ago, I spoke on the radio about the food 
situation in India I shall refer you to my broadcast } want 
to make it perfectly deal that we have not basically given up 
our pol icy of con irols We do not pi oposc to take any undue 
risks in this matter We have removed controls in Madras" 
because conditions were very favourable theic and wc felt 
that wc could take that iisk In Madras and indeed all over 
India wc have large stocks of foodgiains and prices even in 
the flee market are low This is the time for us to piofit by 
tins situation and go some way in solving this food problem. 
Wc can build up a large stock and see to it that pnees lemain 
low. But wc have to be very cai eful and vigilant all the tune 
If pnees nse appreaably, that will have evil results and we 
cannot permit ii 

17 Tlie recent decisions of the Constituent Assembly in 
Kashmir‘2 have excited a great deal of interest all over 


10 In bis broadcast on 14 June 1952, Nehru said dial for the first ume 
there were large stocks of foodgrains and prices had generally come dow n 
except of the imported grains Tlie Goveniment did not propose to give 
up controls and procurement, though the manner of prorurement miglit 
vary “Wc want to remove irksome rcstnciions is faras possible and offer 
incentives to producers to grow more ” Hcalso stressed the importance of 
crop competition and hoped that ciery village would be covered by it 

1 1 The Government of Madras announced on 6 June 1 952 decontrol of 
ncc and withdraival of food subsidies and statutory rationing 

12 ThcConsiiiueniAsserablyadoptcdon7Juneastatcflag,andon 12 

June 1 952 unanimously adopted the interim report of the Basic Pnnciples 
Committee recommending termination of die institution of hereditary 
kingship The Assembly also dcaded that the future Constitution 
Slate would be "wholly democratic," and the head of the stale "elected 
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India ** During the last four and a half years and more, the 
war and other developments in Kashmir have made people 
all over India vividly conscious of that beautiful valley. We 
are not merely interested in it as a part of India but our 
emotions have been roused and anything that happens 
there, therefore affects us much more in some ways than 
developments elsewhere might do. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, that recent happenings there have created a great 
rfpal of interest all over the country There were some 
misunderstandings and once misunderstandings come in 
they are not easy to remove Some people thought that the 
leaders of Kashmir were not playing quite fair with India 
and might even think of a breakaway from India Naturally 
this thought was rather painful As a matter of fact, if one 
thing IS certain it is this that not only the leaders but the 
great mass of the people in Kashmir want to be associated 
with India and want the accession of Kashmir to India to 
conunue. So far as we are concerned, whatever our feelings 
might be, we have made it repeatedly clear that it is for the 
people of Jammu and Kashrnir state to decide about their 
future We are not there on sufferance or as an imposition on 
others We are there because we were invited to go there to 
save Kashmir from a brutal invasion and rack and rum. We 
have continued to be there because the people of Kashmir 
wanted us and because of the responsibility for defence that 
we undertook by virtue of the accession I have no doubt in 
my mind that Ae leaders and the people of Kashm ir are 
anxious to continue this accession to India and if there is a 
plebisate on this point it will be m India’s favour 


13 The deaston of the Constituent Assembly to have an elecuve head 
ot the state was criuazed in the press and by political observers as uJua 
vires of the Indian Consutuuon which recognized the Maharaja of 
Kashmir as head of the state of Kashmir The Working Committee of the 
Bhariiya Jan Sangh, on 15 June 1952, requested the Central Government 
not to take any decision on Kashmir "without consulting Parliament and 
giving opportunity to the people of Jammu and Kashmir to express their 
wishes ’’ 
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18. This important fact must therefore be kept in mind 
when we consider other problems It should also be 
remembered that Kashmir's accession to India was, like that 
of all other states at the beginning, on three subjects only, 
namely. Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications.’* 
Much later (he otherstaies acceded in regard to many other 
subjects also Kashmir remained where it was for a vanely of 
reasons, among them being the fact that the United Nations 
were seized of this problem and we did not wish to appear to 
by-pass them in this matter Indeed, in the Constitution of 
India, we made speaal provision for the Jammu and 
Kashmir state in the transitional provisions Recently the 
Constituent Assembly of Kashmir has laid down a.directive 
principle about the head of the state being elective This, by 
Itself, IS not new to those who have been associated with the 
Kashmir jiroblem When the Constituent Assembly was 
inaugurated last year. Sheikh Abdullah,’® the Pnme 
Minister, stated as much in his inaugural address The 
quesuon for us now to consider is how to deal with this 
matter, keeping m view always the close and firm association 


li SeeVol l.p 6 

15 As It finally emergied from the Constituent Assembly. Article 370 
limned Parliament’s power of legislation in relauon to the state to (a) All 
such matters in the Union and Concurrent List corresponding to the 
matters speafieu in the Instrument of Accession as are declared by the 
President after consultation with the Government of the state, and (b) All 
other matters in those lists so declared with the concurrence of the 
Government of the state The residuary powers would vest mainly in the 
state 

16 Forb faseeVol l.p 8 

17 On 31 October 1951, Sheikh Abdullah declared that the members 
had been returned by the people with the hope that they would frame a 
Constitution which would reflect the aspirations and the aims.of the 
country's fight for independence On 5 November 1951 . Sheikh Abdullah, 
addressing the Assembly, said “so far as my party is concerned, we are 

convinced that the institution of monarchy isincompa tible with thespint 

and need of modem times which demand an egahtanan relationship 
between one citizen and another ” 
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o£ Kashmir with India Some Kashmir Ministers are now in 
Delhi for a consultation on these matters >* 

19 Meanwhile, Dr. Graham” is conunuing his talks in 
New York with our representative and the representative of 
Pakistan These have not led to any result thus far and all 
that has happened is a restatement of ourrespecuve 
posiuons ** 

20 I have written to you about the discussions in Karachi 
on the proposal of Pakistan to have a passport system 
between the two countries These discussions have led to a 
large measure of agreement, but some pomts still remain to 
be discussed It has been our desire to faahtate travel 
between the two countries. Undoubtedly the passport system 
will bni^ some difficulties in the way of intending travellers, 
more espeaally as between Eastern Pakistan and West 
Bengal, Assam and Tnpura. We are trying to have some 
special provisions for this eastern zone. 

21 Ever since this proposal to have passports was made, 
there has naturally been some consternation among the 
minonues in Eastern Pakistan as well as West Bengal and 
many people have migrated It has often been stated in 
public that some kind of mass migrations are taking place 
ever since Ihis proposal was made ** As a matter of fact, the 
staustics of movements that we have belie this asseition. The 


18 The delegauon led by Afzal Beg, the Revenue Minister, arrived in 
New Delhi on 14 June 1952, and held discussions with the Prime Minister 
and other Genual Ministers for three days 

19 Frank Graham For b fn see Vol 2, p 386 

20 The talks in New York from 29 May to 16 July 1952 on Graham’s 
demihtanration plan ended inconclusively ivith both India and Pakistan 
not agreeing on the quesUon of the quantum of uoops to be retained by 
them on either side of the ceasefire line 

21 See Vol 2,pp 585,600-601 

22 This was admitted by C C Biswas on 22 May 1952 
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latest daily figures of movement between East Bengal and 
West Bengal are as lollows 

Hindus Muslims 

From East to West Bengal 5,691 2,474 

From West to East Bengal 7,573 2,967 

22 On the 7th June, there was held in Delhi a conference of 
tribal ref 'esentatives I attach importance to this con- 
ference, because this was, so far as I know, the first attempt to 
consider these major problems affecting the tribal folk in a 
large way There has been so much vague talk about the 
tribal people, that some clanfication was necessary We 
must remember that they form a large part of India’s 
population, that they vary greatly amongst themselves, that 
their way of life is often very different from that of others We 
have to help them in every way But we have to take special 
care not to impose ourselves or our ways upon them In 
particular, we must not allow them to be exploited by others 
In other words, we require a clear-cut tribal policy The talk 
of integrating them into other areas has some justification, 
and yet it has to be guarded against, for it might lead us in 
the wrong direction The talk of isolating the tribes and 
treating them as museum specimens is even worse We have 
to strike a middle path and we have to develop those areas as 
fast as we can 

23 The question of linguisuc provinces has again been 
raised Swami Sitaram*^ of Andhra undertook a three weeks’ 
fast, which IS, I believe, just over I confess I do not at all 
understand or appreciate this method of dealing with a 
complicated administrative problem So far as we are 
concerned, we have made it perfectly clear that we are 


23 The conference on the problems of tnbal people was inauguraK!^ 
b> ihe President, Dr Rajendia Prasad, in New Delhi on 7 June 1952 

24 G Sitaramasasuy (Swami Siiaram} (1885-1956) Prominent 
Congressman of Andhra, Secretary, Andhra Provinaal Congress Comm- 
iitet, 1 921 -1 922 He fasted from 25 May to 15 June 1952 to draw attention 
to the demand for the creation of a separate Andhra Province 
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prepared to help in the fonnauon of the Andhra Province, as 
of any otlier, provided there is general agreement among the 
parties concerned It seems to me obvious that we cannot 
create linguistic provinces at the point of the bayonet, if I 
may say so, or by compulsion of large numbers of unwilling 
people While Swami Sitaram fasts for an Andhra Piovince, 
I get agitated telegrams from people in Rayalaseema 
protesting against this fastand saying that, if necessary, they 
will fast against the creation of an Andhra Province ^ The 
real difficulty, however, concerns the city of Madras Some of 
the Andhra leaders'insist on having it; the Tamil leaders, on 
the other hand, sky that they will never lose it, whatever 
happens What then are we to do about it’ Compel the 
Andliras or compel oi coerce the Tamils’ A proposal has 
sometimes been made that Madras might be separated from 
both and made into a small separate State. This proposal 
was considered by the Dhar Committee® some years ago 
They said that while it ivas conceivable that an international 
centre like Bombay might be separated, they did not think 
that Madras should be considered in that way. It was too 
inuraately connected with provincial life to be isolated from 
It 

24 You may have noUced that in February last I inaug- 
urated what is called tlie National Art Treasures Fund,*’ 
with the object of acquiring and preserving for the nauon art 


25 Mostofthemembersof AndhTaPradeshCongressCoitimnteefrotn 

Rayalaseema and Nellore opposed the foimauon of an Andhra State 
unless the aty of Madias was included m such a province 

26 The Lmguisuc Provinces Commission, also known as the Dhar 
Committee was appointed on 17 June 1948 wth S K Dhar as Chairman 
and Pannalal and Jagat Narayan Lai as members tVhile the 

was a^insttheformauononmgiusucprovinces.itrecogniied that there 

eiMted a real and a great demand for the formation of Andhra Province 
which if not granted would lead to much disappointment 
efff , February 1952. the Fund ivas a joint co-opemuve 

bv^non^ff^"!*^^ Governments The Fund, administeied 

by a non-ofhcial body, was set up to purchase nauonal art treasures for 
preserving them in suitable museums 
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objects of national importance which are in danger of 
neglect, deterioiaaon or total loss This is important It is a 
duty that we owe not only to ourselves hut to future 
generations I am afraid that most of us, immersed as we are 
in our political problems, forget the basic importance of 
culture and art We have not even got a proper National 
Museum in Delhi, although we have got a fine collection in 
Rashtrapati Bhavan If this National Art Treasures Fund is 
to succeed, we must have popular interest and support and 
money for it The money can come from the Central 
Government, from the State Governments, and from the 
people. Thus far, the State Governments have not contn- 
buted much Some States,-! was sorry to notice, had even 
refused to contribute to the Fund I would urge you to 
appreciate the importance of this and to extend your 
generous co-operauon to the Fund 


Yours sincerely,. 
Jawaharlal Nehru- 
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Nctv Delhi 
20 June. 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

In my fortnightly letter of June 16 1 mentioned that I 
intended to write to you separately on the subject of land 
reform on behalf of die Planning Commission and to ask 
you to let me have your views Tlie abolition of ramindan 
was a necessary step before other reforms could be effected 
Our problems of agriculture and rural poveity, however, are 
very much deeper than the existence of intermediar>'or other 
rights We have, therefore, to approach them in a funda- 
mental way 

In recent months there has been a growing feeling that a 
ceilmg on exisung agncultural holdings should be imposed, 
so that disparities in the ownership of land may be reduced * 
Acnon of this nature m respect of land is bound to be 
followed by similar acuon in other fields, though its details 
will necessarily differ A ceiling on holdings by itself may 
have certain psychological advantages, but it might injuie 
producuon, at any rate, for a period We have to think m 
terms of latge changes which we can bring about in an 
ordered, democratic manner, and which will result in 
greater production and an equality of opportunity for qll 
sections of our people Naturally, there are many diffit^t 


•A special letter m addition to the Fortnightly Letters 
1 The Soaalist Party on 27 May 1952 [avoured a nationwide peaceful 
movement to achieve the objective of equitable te-distnbution of land 
The Gandhi Sangha Conference called upon the Government on SI May 
to amend the ConsUtuUon so that land was acquired from the landlords 
mthout payment df any compensation and distnbuted equally among the 
tillers before SI Mprdi 1953 
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questions involved and we have to consider these with die 
utmost care, exercising sucli caution as may be necessary and 
yet not shirking bold measures Once we have made up our 
minds on the course of action that we have to adopt, we have 
to go all out to prepare the minds of our people for the 
change and to proce^ as fast as we can persuade them and 
carry them with us 

In the Planning Commission and outside, we are at 
present giving much thought to the land problem I should 
like you to consult your colleagues and let me have your 
suggestions within ten days I enclose a note* prepared in the 
Planning Commission whidi sets out the various issues and 
considerations which have to be kept in view * I should like 
you to consider these as carefully as possible 
I realize that it is not quite fair for me to send you this long 
note dealing with one of our most complicated problems 
and to expect a reply witliin a few days But there is no help 
for It The Planning Commission are finalizing their report 
and cannot delay it much longer I shall be very grateful to 
you if you could send me as full a reply as is possible in the 
arcumstances by the end of tins month You have to deal 
with the questions raised with the data with you There is no 
time for you to collect more data Your answers therefore 
may not be quite as full as they would otherwise have been 
Therefore some reply should be sent to me within the next 
ten days If you like, send me a fuller reply somewhat later 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2 Not pnnted 

3 The Planning Commission sought the views of the State Govern- 
ments on imposition of land ceilings It stated that such measures should 
be considered not in isolation merely to reduce disparities in the 
osvnership of land but as part of a scheme of reoiganiiaUon of the 
agricultural economy based on "a system of co-operauve village 
management," subject to "the assessment of the various soaal and 
economic consideiauons" involved in the process of change 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

As you know, our actmues are becoming more and more 
planning-minded Almost every proposal we have is con- 
sidered from the point of view of our general plan which is 
being finalized In paiticular, every proposal which has an 
economic or finanaal significance is so considered Matters 
relanng to food are so important and have such large 
consequences that these are specially considered, not only 
from the point of view of immediate difficulty but their 
larger consequences 

I am writing to you to invite your co-operation in this 
matter so that no step might be taken by your Government in 
the economic plane which might have these consequences in 
regard to our planning without reference to us. I inrbide in 
this even matters which are entirely within your Govern- 
ment’s competence. We do not wish to come m your way, but 
we do want as much co-ordination of our policies as 
possible. I would therefore request you to inform us before 
you take any step which might have economic consequences 
in the country. We should like our Department of Economic 
Mfairs and Planning Commission to consider it before it is 
finalized I am anxious that there should be no delay when a 
reference is made. 

A somewhat unnecessary argument has arisen recentlv 
about control or decontrol of foodgrains because of the steps 


*A speoal letter in addinon to the Fortnightly Letters 
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vtaken by the Madias Government with our concurrence.* I 
made it perfectly clear m my broadcast^ that this did not 
involve any major cliange in our policy which continued to 
be one of general control But owing to the special 
aicumstances of Madras we decided to lift controls there for 
the present and to watch results ’ This was safe because there 
were large stocks there and prices were falling and arrange- 
ments were being made for fair price shops to be opened 
Recently the newspapers announced in banner headlines 
that control had been abolished in Bihar ^ I was surpnsed to 
read this because I knew nothing about it As a matter of fact 
what the Bihar Government had done was nothing very 
much It was a minor variation of their policy But it was so 
announced that it led many people to believe that some 
major change had been brought about This was wrong and 
as a result a wrong psychology was possibly created in the 
country to the effect that conuols were going step by step 
This kind of wrong and exaggerated publicity can do us 
great harm and therefore we have not only to be careful 
about what we do but what we say 


1 The abandonment of statutory laUoning on 6 June 1952, while 
hailed by some prominent Congressmen as a step in the right direchoii 
which would save poor producers from a lot of harassment at the hands o 
the procurement staff, was ^escribed by P Sundarayya, Communist 
Member of Parliament, as heralding "the complete fiasco of the 
government food policy pursued over last five years " 

2 See ante, p 22 u 

3 Nehiu stated ni his broadcast on 14 June "We have taken this st^ 
m Madras because conditions are peculiarly fevourable for it there 
hoped that steps taken m Madifas would prove successful and that 1 1 wou 
not be necessary to revert to a stricter system of controls 

4 The Bihar Government announced on 18 June the removal 
restnctions on movement of foodgrains throughout the State enapi 
certain parts of Randu, Manbhura and Santhal districts Also, 

paddy and wheat for the current year was suspended and demand noUt» 
ivere-also withdrawn and the wholesale issue pnces of wheatian mi 
were reduced 
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I invite your co-operation in this. I should like to make it 
clear again that we have no intention of doing away with 
controls except in limited areas for limited objectives where 
conditions are wholly favourable and there are no risks. All 
our planning would collapse if we went in for a policy of 
decontrol all over. This decontrol may result in our losing 
control of the situation itself and we cannot take that risk. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
5 July, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

In the domestic sphere, probably the most important 
development has related to food controls Gradually, many 
of the lestrictions imposed in various States have been 
rela\ed. Madras State was the first to go in this direction ' 
Others have followed — Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and 
Saurashtra ^ In some other States also there has been some 
kind of relaxation.^ Generally speaking, this relaxation has 
consisted in removal of intcr-district barriers In some 
industrial towns, the rationing system has been either 
suspended or vaned greatly and fair price shops have been 
started 

2 All this has created a widespread impression that we are 
giving up controls and going back to a policy of decontrol 
Tliere has been considerable apprcaation of this change 
And yet, I should like to make it clear, as Food Minister* 
emphasired in Parliament,* that we are definitely committed 

1 See ante, p 22 

2 Decontrol of foodgrains in Bihar, ivithdrawal of pnee control and 
ban on the movement of foodgniins in U P , and relaxation of control m 
Saurashtra were announced between 1 and 18 July 1952 

3 On 24 July 1952, the Punjab Government iclaxcd some provisions 
of the rationing laws and announced gradual decontrol in certain urban 
areas of the state 

4 Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Forb fn seeVol 1, p 217 

5 On 1 July 1952, Kidwai said that while he favoured a controlled 
economy, controls had hardly served dunng the last ten years the interests 
of the common consumers The higher prices in rauon shops areas 
compared with those in the open market had made decontrolling 

necessary Ptoperdiedj couldoffsetany dangersansingouiof decontiol 
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to a policy of control Indeed there can be no effective 
planning without a measure of control. It is not, therefore, 
controls that we are giving up, but in some cases the method 
of control that we have followed thus far. It is true also that 
there has been a relaxation of controls in some respects, 
because the situation demanded tins and permitted it. The 
two dominant features of the situauon are: (i) large stocks of 
foodgrains with us, both home grown and imported and (ii) 
a tendency for prices to go down even in the open market 
This has enabled us to take a step without any real risk and 
we have, as far as we can, protected ourselves against an 
untoward movement of prices by opening fair price shops 
wheiever necessary. Our machinery of controls will be kept 
intact, though it may be reduced in numbers The effective 
procurement season is over now and the next one will start 
many months later. We have thus this interval to watch 
developments and to prepare ourselves for them. It is clear 
that procurement, in some form or other, will be necessary in 
future, because we have to supply foodgrains to deficit areas. 
3. The system of controls that we have been following in 
some .States has not only been troublesome and sometimes 
^omewhat oppressive but has also been expensive. The 
expenditure incurred on this system, as was pointed out by 
the Food Minister, raised prices of foodgrains considerably. 
A reduction of this expenditure itself will lead somewhat to 
the lowering of prices But we have to proceed wanly. 

4 We contracted to import about four million tons of 
foodgrains from abroad this year. This iteelf was a much 
smaller figure than onginally asked for by the vanous States 
We now find that even this figure was considerably more 
than was necessary. Partly this is due to the fact that the 
removal of subsidies on food brought out much hidden 
gram Partly because we had a fairly good harvest in some 
parts of India. In any event, it showed that our estimates of 
defiats of foodstuffs were exaggerated and with proper 
oiganization we ought to be in a position to lessen the 
qiwntity of our imports in future It is probable that by the 
end of this year, we shall have over two million tons of 
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foodgrains to cany over This raises the question of stocking 
it and we have been haidput to make adequate arrangements 
for this We have had large godowns bull t at extra speed near 
Bombay 

5 The position, therefore, in regard to food stocks in India 
might be considered to be a fairly safe one and the future 
outlook is more hopeful than we have had for some time 
past Much always depends upon the rams and the harvest 
Thus far, the monsoon has been fairly good and widespread 
and we expect a good harvest But we dare not calculate 
always on a good harvest, the most we can expect is an 
average one In a large country like India, there is likely to be 
drought or some natural disaster in some part or other. We 
must be prepared for this 

6 The Central Government has gone, as far as it can 
possibly go, in the direcaon of redudngpnces of foodgrains 
This reduction will be for the whole country and not merely 
for parucular areas where scarcity prevails State 
Governments will be helped considerably by this rcducuon 
to meet the difficult situation that they have had to face The 
difficulty really comes from a lack of purchasing power 
among some sections of the community We can only get 
over this by providing productive work That productive 
work i tself is expensive and we cannot do all that we want to 
do Yet IS may be possible to combine Government effort 
with voluntary or semi-voluntary labour 

7 The major problem before us, now as ever, is how to 
co-ordinate our aspirations and urgent wishes with our 
resources. It is here that planning comes in and we continue 
to give a great deal of thought to the question of raising 
additional resources so as to add to work, employment and 
producuon, without casting too great a burden on our 
finances and without leading to inflation We have had long 
discussions with the Planmng Commission on this subject 
and the Commission expressed its willingness and indeed its 
eagerness to go far But however much it might want to go 
ahead, there are some inherent limitations which it cannot 
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Eorget, and there are some serious risks which it must avoid 
taking. 

8. We have also been conferring with the Planmng 
Commission a great deal about the land problem.® A tew 
days ago, on July 1st, Uttar Pradesh celebrated the final end 
of the zamindari and talukdari system. That was a great date 
for Uttar Pradesh and for India and it was suitably celebrated 
all over ^Vlaf largest of our provinces, which is one-fifth of 
India just as India is one fifth of the world. Even as we put an 
end to the zamindari system in Uttar Pradesh or Bihar or 
elsewhere, we realize that other steps have to follow. What 
are these other steps going to be? I have written to you 
separately about them and asked you a multitude of 
questions.^ 

9. The next step appears to be some kind of redistribution 
of land so as to pul an end to large holdings Much is being 
said about this and Acharya Vmoba Bhave’s® tremendous 
pilgrimage from village to village in India has given a great 
impetus to this demand of redistribution of land. It is a 
legitimate demand and appears reasonable. But, when 
pvaminpH in detail, the problem is not quite so simple. As a 
matter of fact, with the abolitton of the zamindan system, 
the large estates end in India. It may be said that there is now 
a burly widespread and relatively even distribution of land, 
except for a very small percentage. Examimng the figures for 
Uttar Pradesh, we found that about 86 per cent of the land 
consisted of holdings of under 25 acres The remaining 14 
per cent or so was divided up in about 150,000 holdings. If 
we fixed a ceiling of 25 acres and gave that much land out of 
the surplus of the bigger holdings (above 25 acres) to those 
who hold it now or their family members who share it, 
practically nothing is left over for distribuuon to those who 
have no land. Thus, by any such system of distribuuon, we 
do not really help the landless much, though, to a sli^t 


6 See ante, pp 29-SO 

7 Seeame.pp 29-30 

8 Forb £n seeVol. 2, p 397. 
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extent, we might do so. We could help the landless more by 
developing unculuvated land 

10 Conditions differ greatly in different States and it is a 
little difficult to generalize It is for this reason that I have 
asked you to supplyus lull particulars as you can about your 
State. It IS clear that we have to go towards a more even 
distnbution of land It is also clear that we cannot possibly 
absorb the landless in land and we have to provide other 
occupations for them Any step that we might take should 
not reduce production because that ultimately will lead to 
unemployment and other difficulues We have to encourage 
modem and up-to-date methods of cultivation Splitung 
up farms which are using these modem methods and 
producing results, will thus be harmful from the point of 
view of production. While all this is important, it remains 
tme, nevertheless, that any large holding is an irritation to 
the landless and is psychologically wrong How then are we 
to proceed about it? For one thing we can limit future 
holdings We might in that connection limit even inhen- 
tance which leads to larger holdings than the ceiling we 
ml^ht fix. We may also, where possible, divide up certain 
holdings Ultimately, however, there is no way out in India 
with Its huge population, than to have co-operation in land 
These cooperatives may be of many kinds We may have the 

village asa co-operative unit or we may have smaller units. In 

the U.P., they have, in addition, formed what they call Gaon 
Samaj, a village organizauon, consisting of all the residents 
including arusans and the landless These people will 
inherit, generally speaking, the rights of the zamindars If 
these Gaon Samajs develop, as we hope they will, they 
beoime a new organ of power so far as land is concerned and 
any policy affecting land could be put through by than 
Indeed the mitiative should come Grom them and we should 
encourage this exerase of imuative Even forpurposesother 
than those connected with land, these Gaon Samajs can 
become important elements in our public life 

11 I feel more and more that we must funcuon more from 
below than from the top The top is important of course an 
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in the modern world a large measure of centralization is 
inevitable. Yet too much centralization means decay at the 
roots and ultimately a withering of the branches and leaves 
and flowers. Therefore, we have to encourage these basic 
organs in the village. 

12 You will have heard of the Bharat Sewak Samaj,® an 
organization which is meant lo be non-political and which 
is fathered by the Planning Commission. Its aim is to 
encourage voluntary service of the community. I should like 
you to draw the attention of your colleagues to this 
organization which, if successful, can make a great dif ffrenre 
to our country. There was a debate in Parliament yesterday*® 
in the course of which the Bharat Sewak Samaj was- 
mentioned. It was criticized as some kind of a party 
organization bolstered up by the Congress with Government 
money. I made it dear in my reply that the charges were 
completdy basdess. ** First of all, it is not meant to be a party 
organization and we welcome every individual who wants to 
do active constructive work of a non-political kind- 
Secondly, it is not gomg to be financed by Government at 
all. What might happen is that if some work, like the 
building up of a road, is taken up by local volunteers, the 
State Government might provide some fac iHties for that 
work bring done. This applies not to the Bharat Sewak 
Sama] only but to any group of volunteers that are prepared 
to do that kind of work. 


9 Set up m 1952, it sought to mobilize the people’s voluntary support 
and partiapaaon in the execution of the nabonal plans 
m ^ DeshpandeoftheHinduMahasabha wished to know whether 

members belonging to orgamzauons such as the Hindu Mahasabha. the 

^shtni«SwayamSevakSangh,theCommunistPartyandtheScheduled 

^e Federation could join the Samaj He feared that the Samaj might 

become an exclusive pieserve of the Congress 

mil, the Samaj’s acUvities were financed by the Govem- 

fc^otm™7 K> ate part, not to exploit it 

fOT political purposes, can come m, whether they are in the Conmss or 

“nti^v«sJKm« •’ 
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13 The point is to encourage voluntary service for the 
(Community I have received a report from an economist 
member'^ of our goodwill mission to China This report is 
factual and valuable and I hope to send a copy of u to you 
later. The importance of this report lies in its pcpnting out 
how manpower has been used in China in recent years for 
great productive schemes China has much less of machinery 
and big industry than India has, except for parts of 
Manchuna which are highly developed industrially Their 
problems are somewhat similar to ours and their resources 
are not greater and, in many ways, are less Tlierefore, the 
way they have tackled their problems is of importance to us 
and we might be able to learn something from them, as they 
might learn something from us 

1 4 The situation in Korea has deteriorated greatly because 
of the bombing of the power plants on the Yalu river As 
you know, the whole quesuon of a ceasefire and truce there 
had got stuck up over the exchange of prisoners of war. In 
this matter we have tried to help without appeanng to 
interfere “ We were placed m a favourable position to do so, 
because our contacts with the powers concerned, namely, 
China on the one hand and the U K and the U.S A., on the 
other, are friendly. No other country is in exactly that 
position I cannot tell you in this letter what steps we have 
been taking, but we have been in constant toudi with the 
countnes concerned over this matter and it seemed to us that 
success was at last not too far off. Just at that moment this 
bombing took place and the situation has now changed I 
cannot say that all hope of truce is over, but undoubtedly the 
difficulties are greater. The latest news has been that the 


12 VKRV Rao 

13 On 23 and 24 June 1952 by the U N air force 

14 Nehru stated on 22 June 1952 that India would be "very happy W 
help in settling the problem of the exchange of pnsoners of war as being 
favourably situated,” shecould “approadiinafncndlywayall thep^® 
concerned,” and the Government were seekingclanfieation from the u 
Government about their offer to send military observers to investigate e 
conditions in the Koje camps 
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Chinese and the North Koreans have made some proposals 
ima seaet session at Panraunjorn. Probably in the course of 
the next fetw days -we might know the result of this netv 
approach. These truce talks at Panmunjom have gone on 
now for over a year. 1 rather doubt if this stalemate can 
continue for very long. Decisions have to be taken this way 
or that. 

15. It is true that the successful conclusion of a truce in 
Korea will have a powerful resultand will relieve tension all 
over the world. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
that is only an initial step and exceedingly difficult problems 
will still remain to be solved. The very first problem to be 
faced then will be that of the withdrawal of foreign armies 
from Kotea This will not be an easy matter. Then will come 
the political questions— the future of Korea, Formosa, the 
place of the People's Government of China in the United 
Nauons Each one of these bristles with difficulties. 

16 On the other side of the world lies the problem of 
Germany which also appears at present to be almost 
insoluble Each of the contending parties pull their own way 
and hope to get Germany to their side. Meanwhile, the 
Germans undoubtedly want a united Germany and want to 
develop enough strength to be able to play their own game. 
In the after-waryears, they were naturally in a very bad state 
andmore or less accepted facts as they were. Gradually, they 
have built themselves up and their industry is flourishing 
now. They preferred to build up their induslnes even to 
buUding houses for the houseless. It must be remembered 
that the problem of housing in post-war Germany was 
terrific, because a large pan of the country had been laid 
waste by incessant bombing. Now that Germany has built 
up her economy to some extent, she is becoming polif irally 
more assertive. This process of assertion will, no doubt 
grow in Germany, as also in Japan, A time may well amc 
when thenval contestanrsfor the body and soul of Germany 
might be mcr^ingly ignored by the Germans f hcmsf-lves 
whonray incline this way or that way to some extent, but art 
m the final analysis Germans, caring for their own roiinfr y 
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and not for any other. In any event, the situation in Gemiany 
conunues to be a dangerous one and the recent moves of the 
Western Powers have not eased that situation at all 
17. The bombing of the power plants on the Yalu nver, 
distressing as it is from the human point of view, has a larger 
significance. When news of this appeared, there was a loud 
outcry in England^^ about the U.K. Government not being 
consulted. Lord Alexander, theU K Defence Minister, ivas 
actually in Tokyo at the time and he did not know 
Subsequently, the amazing statement was made by General 
Mark Clark,** the American and U N Commander of the 
U N. forces m Korea, that he did not know about this 
bombing or else he would have told Lord Alexander This 
means that local commanders can lake a serious step 
without reference even to dieir Commander-in-Chief and 
much less to their Government or the U.N That would bea 
serious enough matter if only one country was involved 
When a number of countries are involved, it means that 
some local commander might take a step which might 
plunge the world into war, without the other countnes 
being consulted or knowing anything about it. It means 
possibly dragging the United Nations as a whole into world 
war. This is a very senous thought India is not involved m 

15 Restoration of sovetcign status to West Germany and 

the European defence system following an agreement wi A ' 

Powers on 26 May 1952 provoked East Getmany to "seal off" the Sovi 
zone on the West German side Otto Giotewohl, the East German 
Premier, said on 8 May 1952 that the signing of the contractual 
agreements would "produce in Germany the same conditions as exist i 
Korea and might result in a ftatnadal war among the Germans 

16 The Labour Party protested in the House of Commons on 2 jun 

1952 against Britain not having been consulted before the bombings 

17. Harold, Gist Earl Alexander of Tunis (1891-1969) 

Bnush Array field commander in Italy and Burma in the S^nd w 
War Field-Marshal, 1944, Governor-General of Canada, , 

Minister of Defence, 1952-54 

18 Mark Wayne Dark (1896-1984) Amencan general^mma^" 
Italy in the Second World War, Dqjuty Commander-m-Chiei. u « a 
UJS Far East Command, 1952-53 
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any way in the Korean war. We have no troops there Wesent 
an ambulance unit, which, incidentally, has won high 
praise for its humane work. But we have made it clear that 
we are not parues to this war in Korea. Therefore, we have no 
nght to complain that we have not been consulted about any 
military step. But we are members of the United Nations and 
anything that affects the United Nations therefore affects us. 

18 All this indicates the progressive change in the structure 
and manner of working of the United Nations. From being a 
more or less universal organiration, it has become a more 
limited one, keeping out some important countries That 
was not the original idea at all when President Roosevelt*® 
and others started it. Secondly, it is becoming mcreasmgly 
an organization in some ways connected with war and 
therefore less and less an organ of peace, which it was meant 
to be Asa great organization devoted to peace, it was given 
by Its Chatter some sanctions to control trouble-makers 
But, essenually, its work lay in pursuing methods of 
conaliation and mediation. Having refused to admit a great 
power like China, it was subsequently driven into military 
action against that country And now a position has been 
created which at the best is a complete deadlock and, at the 
worst, may lead to widespread war, and war on behalf of the 
United Nations. 

19 I pointed out this progressive change in the U.N. when 
the Tunisian dispute was refused a hearing in the Security 
^unal.** At that time I said thatit seemed highly improper 
that two or three countries could hold up the United Nations 
and prevent it even discussing something. Now it appears 
that some enterprising and aggressive general can hurl the 

19 Franklin Delano Roosevelt (1882-1945) 32nd President of the 
United Slates of America, 1933-45 

20 The Charter stipulated that to maintain imemauonal peace and 

security the United Nauons could take effective collective measures for the 
Preymt^ and removal of threats to the peace and to bring about by 
peaceful means adjustment or settlement of international disputes or 
situauons h 

21 Onl4Apnll952 SeeVol 2,p 584 
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United Nations into war and the peoples of the world might 
be driven like dumb cattle towards disaster That is a thought 
which IS highly disturbing One might almost think that the 
world is in the grip of some great and malignant force which 
is inevitably driving it, as in a Greek tragedy, towards this ' 
disaster I have been reading some books about Korea by 
well-known newspaper correspondents there These 
correspondents were not sensation-mongers and they have 
given the evidence of their own eyes The picture they give is 
full of horror After reading that, I could not conceive how 
anyone could think in terms of war 
2Q. The tragedy of it is that all this happens when the 
world IS making enormous progress in technology Indeed, 
it IS something more than technological and it is invading 
all kinds of human activities, including those of the mind 
The machine grows bigger and bigger and becomes more 
human, while the human being becomes more and more like 
a machine and less and less human 
21 In South Africa, the movement onginally started by 
people of Indian descent against their segregation has 
gradually become absorbed m a much wider movement 
including Africans This development is of great 
sigmficance Indeed, as I have often pointed out to you, the 
continent of Afnca is likely to play an important part m the 
coming years There is a growth of mass political consaous- 
ness and a resentment at racial laws and practice It is dear 
that the millions of Afncans cannot be forably suppressed 
for long The big quesaon for thefiltureis whether these 
problems of Africa will be solved peacefully and 
co-operatively or will result m terrible raaal wars and 
blood-baths If the Malan®* policy is pursued, then the 
second altemauve appears inevitable In some parts of 
Africa, notably those governed by the U K , there has been 
some realization of the changes commg over the continent 
and some progress has been made This has been notably so 


22 Daniel Malan Forb fn seeVol 1, p 346 
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mBritishWestA£rica»In British East Africa there are some 

hopeful signs and at the same time there are other signs 
which are not hopeful. Among the latter is the rerent 
decision to bring about communal electorates, fttost 
Indians in British East Africa fought against the 
introduction of these communal electorates there, but in 
spite of their protesung this was introduced.® There is a 
movement, chieOy in East Afric^ for what is called the 
devdopment of a multi-radal sodety, i.e., where Amcans, 
Indians and Europeans function co-operatively. How far 
this will succeed, I do not know. 

22 The enure hope for die future of Africa lies in some 
such objective being aimed at and attained Indians occupy a 
peculiar place in Africa. By themselves, of course, they can 
make little difference and they can be squeezed out, if Uie 
others so wish They can only really remain there with the 
goodwill of the Africans. Our policy for many years past in 
Africa has been to enourag^ co-operation between Indians 
and Africans Indeed, we have gone so far as to emphasize 
that we do not propose to ask for any special privileges for 
Indians in Africa, that we are not going to protect any Indian 
vested interests there which does harm to the Africans. This 
IS not only a wise policy from the point of view of our ideals, 
but IS strictly practical even from the point of view of 
intelligent self-interest. Because we have taken up this 
attitude, Africans have looked more and more towards 
India They are afraid of Europeans and Americans and 
others because they fear that they might exploit them They 
think that Indians will not do so and so they look to us and 
expect us to help them They require a great deal of help 
from outside because they are backward m many ways A 


23 On 10 March 1952, Kwame Nkrumah was designated as Pnme 
Minister of the Gold Coast (Ghana) under the new Consutution approved 
by Bntain See also Vol 2, p 357 

' 24 The bill on separate electorates was passed by the Kenyan Legis- 
lative Council on 20 December 1951 See also Vol 2, p 542 
25 See Vol 2.pp 356-357 
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small gesture that we made some years ago of giving 
scholarships in India to Afncan students was greatly 
appreciated We intend increasing the number of scholar- 
ships It is of the highest importance for the future that there 
should be co-operation between Indians and Africans in 
Africa and that Indians there help the Africans in every way 
to develop themselves In doing so they will help themselves, 
but they must place the interest of the Africans fust For 
business people this outlook is not normally easy Never- 
theless, they have to develop it, realizing that it is in their 
interest also in the end 

2S When I say that Indians and Africans should co- 
operate, I do not mean that we should set up a joint front 
against the Europeans and others Our ideal should be as 
stated above co-operation between all the three m order to 
build up what has been called a multi-raaal society Even if 
that ideal is difficult to attain and others do not fall in line, 
nevertheless, we should pursue it Joint fronts may be in 
self-delence as in South Africa Even then the ideal should 
not be forgotten. We must remember that there are many 
people among the Europeans who sympathize with that 
ideal In South Africa today there are a large number of 
Europeans who are against Dr Malan’s policy They should 
be befriended Perhaps the greatest and bravest of the 
champions of the Africans today is the Reverend Michael 
Scott Such individuals are of ie salt of the earth, but in 
order to have their support we must aim rightly and with 
vision and not be diverted into wrong action by the passion 
of the moment 

24 III Ceylon after the elecuons, there appears to be a 


26 Rev G Michael Scxiii (1907-1983) Bntish clergyman, 
some inbes of South West Africa at U N , 1946. expelled from Sown 
Africa, 1950, Director, Africa Bureau, London, 1952-68, mem 
Nagaland peace mission, 1964-66 
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r certain lowering of tension The problem of Indians there 
r IS still unsolved. But there are certain indications that the 
. present Government of Ceylon wants to do something 
towards a solution. It is natural that people in India should 
. ■ be greatly exercised when they hear about the treatment of 
. Indians in Ceylon Some of our politiaans have delivered 
_ rather fiery speeches and some of our newspapers*® have 
,, written articles commending all kinds of stem action This 
seems to me a ivrong approach We must not lose perspective 
Ceylon is a little island at the tip of India Culturally and 
historically, it is almost a part of India. The Sinhalese look 
up to India as their holy land because of the Buddha But 
they are a little afraid of this great big giant of a country 
overlooking them and fear always leads to wrong action. If 
we threaten them, we only increase then fear Therefore, I 
have avoided speaking the language of threats and have tried 
to be friendly to them even when they have acted in an 
improper way. We have to be firm of course and not give up 
any of the basic nghts that we claim It must be remembered, 
however, that when we claim atizenship for people of 
■' Indian descent there, we naturally conclude that they are not 
• Indian nationals We have every right to speak for Indian 
nationals abroad, but we have no such clear right to speak 
for those whom we ourselves do not consider our nationals 
In the old days when all of us were British subjects, the 
, position was different and we claimed equality of treatment 
, whether in Ceylon or Malaya or in other parts of the old 
; Bntish lemtories Now we deal with independent nations 

<£7 The Pnme Minister, Dudley Senanayake, told the deputation of the 
' ^ June 1952 that their representauon 

>^•>1 iii^ modificauon of the Citizenship Act and restoration of the nght 
•ranchise to all those Indians who had a nght to vote in 1949 would be 
ronsideied after he had received the repon on the Indian residents from 
mecommisstoner for registration He added that a non-Congress member 
^ nominated to rejiresent Indian interesu because they had been 
nominauon Senanayake also promised an enquiry into the 
sllcgations of police violence 

28 For example, see The Hindu of 21 May 1952 
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which have their own citizenship and nationality laws For 
us to claim that somebody must be made a nauonal of 
another country is rather anomalous But, of course, this is 
only part of the picture In Ceylon the question of people of 
Indian descent has a long story behind it and there have 
been many agreements between Governments, and 
assurances given We have every right, therefore, to look at 
this problem in the light of this past history and to daun 
that Indians in Ceylon should be given full atizenship 
nghts 

25 In Nepal I regret to say that conditions have deteno- 
rated and the present position is not at all satisfactory A year 
and a half ago, a hundred-year old autocracy was suddenly 
ended * It is easier to end something than to bmld something 
new The history of theautocraticruleof theRanasinNqal 
IS full of intrigue, rivalry, murder and assassmauon The 
Ranas have gone, so far as political power is concerned, but 
out of this background it has not been easy to build up a 
democrauc set-up Rivalries and mtngues contmue and 
small groups fight for power India occupies a very special 
position in regard to Nepal. We acknowledge, of course, the 
full independence of Nepal But we have made it perfectly 
dear to all concerned that we have this speaal posiuon and 
we do not approve of other foreign powers intwfenng in 
Nepal I have also stated in Parliament that from the point of 
view of the defence of India, the Himalayas are our frontier 
in the north and north-east We have had no desire to 
interfere internally in Nepal But because Nqial la^ 
trained personnel for any kind of work, we have been ask 
for help and we have given it Even now there is a 
a large group of avil officers to go there to help them ^ 


29 SeeVoI 2,p S24 

SO For example, Ndmi’s speeches in Parliament on 


J7 March and 6 


December 1950 Also see Vol 2, pp 48-49 „„nihs 

31 Two Indian experts helped Nepal from Apnl 1951 for 

to reotganize her administrauon A team of senior officers 
administrative leorganizauon and on economic matters was a 
Nepal in May 1952 
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have hesitated to send them because of our desue not to get 
entangled in their internal troubles At Nepal’s request we 
have sent some military officers and men to train their 
Army ** We are building their airfield in Kathmandu and we 
have undertaken to build the road from India to Nepal ** 

26 It is curious and rather disconcerting that in spite of the 
help that we have given and our desire not to interfere, these 
groups and people in Nepal carry on an agitation against 
India and create anti-India feehng.®^ This is depressing. As a 
matter of fact, almost everybody in Nepal realizes that 
Indian help is necessary. But India becomes a pietext and 
excuse for some of the opposiuon groups to run down their 
own present Government Tlie Nepal Congress, which is the 
popular body behind the Government there, has itself 
shown certain disrupuve tendencies recently.*® Some areas 
of Nepal are hardly under the control of the Government 
and we have had some trouble,*® in the shape of widespread 
daconies and the like, across our borders in the Terai 

27 I wrote to you last month about Kashmir So far as Dr 
Graham is concerned, no fresh development has taken place 
But there has been much talk in India about internal 
happenings in Kashmir, and more especially as to what the 

32 On 27 February 1952, the Indian miiitary mission had gone to 
Nepal 

33 The first jeepable road connecung Kathmandu with Raxaul on the 
Indian frontier, built under the supervision of the Indian army engineets 
with funds provided by India, ivas opened on 11 December 1953 

34 The Gurkha Dal, a group of conseivauve Ranas, the Praja 
Panshad, and the Nepalese Communist Party had all characterized the 
ruling government as subservient to India 

35 The ministerial and non-numstenal groups in the Nqjali Congress 

fell out with eadi other Some Ministers also opposed the Pnme Mimster 
and showed sympathy with the non-ministenal wing Moreover, the 
non-Congress Ministers, represenung powerful interests in the Cabinet 
began to pull the Government in di&erent directions 

36 With total breakdown of law and order and lack of mniYl.naf, ,Tn 
Between the central and district admuustrations, conditums of anarchy 
prevailed in several distncts The worst-affected places were in the Terar- 
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Constitucnl Assembly there is going to do While 
undoubtedly Kashmir became an integial part and a 
consiiiucnt unit of the Republic of India after her accession, 
the position in regard to ceitain matters remained fluid We 
could not finalire it because of the reference to the United 
Nations Because of this, when we were giving the final 
touches to oui Constitution in Novembet 1949, we dealt 
with Kashmir in some tiansitory provisions which were 
added on to the Constitution at the end In effect, these 
transitoi y provisions kept Kashmir out of the purview of a 
gieat p.nt of our Constitution ioi the lime being and the 
President was authoii/ed to make the necessary rlianges 
when It was opportune to do so. Matters remained in this 
somewhat uncertain and fluid condition The functioning 
of the Constituent Assembly in Kashmir naturally brought 
about a situation ivlien some of these matters, if not all, have 
to be finalized This is the reil issue before us today which ive 
are discussing with tlie leaders of Kashmir It «• not a 
question so mucli of the subjects of accession At present 
tliey are three, which is the absolute minimum They may 
later be extended Weneednotgointotliatatthisstage The 
other question about the headship of the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir, tliough important, is also not a vital one What is 
really important now is to define a little more clearly the 
basic relation of Kashmir to India There are certain 
consequences that follow inevitably from partnership in the 
Indian Union such as common citizenship, etc All this has 
to be cleared up We hope to have talks about this in t e 
couise of the next few days 

28 Meanwhile, we have had some rather disconarting 
reports about movements of Pakistan troops towards our 
borders It is possible that these movements are no 
abnormal Nevertheless, the near presence of those troops 
has to be watched by us and provided for 

29 As you know, the leader of the Socialist Party of India, 


37 See ante, pp 23-25 
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Shri Jayaprakash Narayan,®* has undertaken a three-week 
fast Tliat IS a personal matter about which I have nothing 
to say except that I regret it Bui this has somehow been 
connected with a six-vear old dispute which is now being 
made a reason for a possible strike by the Posts and 
Telegraphs workers Greatly as I regret Shn Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s fast, I must say that I fail to understand how 
poliucal questions can be solved by this method. Sometime 
ago there was a fast by Swami Sitaram about the formation 
of an Andhra Province." The Andhras may have every right 
to have province and for my part I am wholly agreeable But 
how are we to make progress if this method of fasting is 
introduced in order to bring pressure on Government to 
deade some major administrative and complicated change’ 
30 There has been some argument about Government 
bieaking then word given to the Posts and Telegraphs 
workers. The Food Minister, who was then the 
Communications Minister, and I, have made it perfectly 
clear that no such assurance was given as is claimed « It 
may be, of course, that there was some misunderstanding. 
Our word should be accepted. I do not say that other people 
are deliberately distorung something that we said. They 
shouldatleast give us creditalso lorbonalides in this matter 
We are perfectly prepared to consider any questions on their 


38 (1902-1979) A piommentsoaalist and sarvodaya leader, one o! the 

Wnr^^^ ^ 193^. member. Congress 

lading membrot 

39 From 22 June to 14 July 1952 The decasion to undertake the 

personal and self-pun&catory fast was taken foUowing the failure of 
negotiations with the Minister for Communicauons residing payment 
ofw^estopostmenandotherlowerBradesiaff WfK* j . 


40 See ante, pp 26-27 

1946 On 9 
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merits and to go as far as we can safely go But we seem to be 
governed, as of old, by some kind of a theological and 
metaphysical mentality Instead of dealing with the problem 
as It arises, we begin discussing something that happened 
long ago from an ethical point of view. I do not wish in the 
slightest to decry ethics or the ethical point of view But an 
argument of this kind leads nowhere It means ultimately 
believing or not believing someone’s word I hope that the 
Posts and Telegraphs workers will consider this matter 
calmly and not indulge in threats of strikes If they want to 
discuss It with us, we are perfectly prepared to do so 
31. We have not yet come to a final deasion with Pakistan 
about the passport system although an agreement has been 
reached over most matters Probably this will come into 
effect someume in September, either at the beginning or the 
middle of the month We have to make preparations for it 
from now on, and have a large number of passports pnnted 
These passports will be simpler and cheaper than the 
normal internaponal passports We hope that travel between 
Eastern Pakistan and West Bengal will be easy. It has been 
said that since this passport system has been talked about, 
there has been an influx of people from East Bengal to Wwi 
Bengal This is not completely true Indeed, the average 
daily figures of movement for the first fortnight of June are 
as follows - 

From East to From West to 

West Bengal East Bengal 

Hindus 5,954 6i717 

Muslims 2,108 2,494 


These figures show that a larger movement from Wes 
Bengal to East Bengal still continues It is true, howe^. 
that there has been an influx into Calcutta and the Seal 
Staaon was full of these newcomers recently The we « 
people Who are coming is somewhat different from the o 


42 See ante; p 7 
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migrants They are people in great distress. Many of them 
are beggars— often professional beggars. On the Assam side 
also a number of people in distress and professional beggars, 
both Hindus and Muslims, have entered Assam bom East 
Bengal. It u obvious that this movement is due to the- 
deterioraung economic conditions in East Bengal. It is 
aeaung a new problem for us 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am guilty of delay in sending you this letter. But work has 
been very heavy indeed and it is sometimes difficult to keep 
pace ivith it. 

2 One of the subjects that has taken up a great deal of our 
time is that of Kashmir. There are two separate aspects of 
this — Dr Graham's enquiries and efforts at mediation and 
the intemal relationship of the Jammu and Kashmir state 
with the Union of India So far as the former is concerned 
Dr. Graham has pracucally fmished his third stage of 
conversations * He now proposes that a meeting on minis- 
terial level should take place at Geneva early in August* We 
have ahvays been willing to co-operate in all talks whidi 
might lead to a settlement Normally, therefore, we would 
agree to this meeting But it is exceedingly difhcult for a 
Minister to go to Geneva on the date suggested We had 
proposed that the meeting might be held in Delhi, but, as 
ivas expected, Pakistan did not approve of this We are now 
thinking what reply we should send to Dr. Graham. It is 
clear that none of our Ministers can go outside before the 
present session of Parliament ends. We do not yet know how 
long It will lasL-Onginally it was fixed to end on the 31st 
July. Now this has been extended to the 7th August. 
Probably there will be another extension of some days Then 
there is the Independence Day on August 15th. No Minister 
can possibly leave India before the third week of August I 

1 On 16 July 1952 at New Yorl. 

2 It was held horn 26 August to 10 Sqjtember 1952. 
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am not yet sure whether we can send anyone. There are not 
many people who are fully acquainted with the complicated 
negotiations in regard to Kashmir which have taken place 
during the last four and a half years I cannot go m any event, 
partly because I just cannot leave India at this stage, partly 
also because by going to a foreign country has a certain 
additional significance and might create some 
complications 

3 The other question that we have been dis nissing at great 
length has been the relationship of Kashmir with India * 
Yesterday 1 spoke at some length in the House of the People * 
Probably you ivill see a report of my speech. I shall try to 
send you a copy of it later and I shall not, therefore, repeat 
what I said then But I would like you to keep in mind the 
full facts of this Kashmir story and the peculiar position thar 
the state has occupied ever since it acceded to India Most 
people are unaware of this or are apt to forget it. They mix 
up accession with other matters. The accession of Jammu 
and Kashmir state was complete justas the accession of other 
Indian states was complete when it first took place. But later 
the other states accepted a closer integration the Union 

Kashmir did not, and could not. in the circumstances That 
does not lessen in any way its accession to India This 
came up before us when the Constituaon of India was being 
finalized about November 1949. Sardar Patel dealt ivith it 
then and he gave a special, though transiuonal, place to the 

Jammu and Kashmir state in our Constitution. This was 
embodied in ArUcle 370 of the Constitution and the 
President’s Order which was issued on January 26th, 1950 
In accordance with this Article and this Order, only certairi 
of our Constituuon were applied to Kashmir state. 
That posiuon continued and still continues. It might have 


3. 




4. Nehru danbed on 24 July that ihe accession of the Jammu and 

^mirstatewas"oompIeteinlawandin£act Jammu andlihmirstate 

B-a constituent unit like any oSier.” 
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conunued like this for some more lime if the Constituent 
Assembly of the Jammu and Kashmir state had not been 
meeting now to finalize their Constitution Because of this, 
we had to consider this matter afresh 

4 As a result of our talks and the agreement^ arrived at, a 
number of fresh and important parts of our Constitution 
will now be applied to the Kashmir state Even so, the stale 
will be on a somewhat sepatate footing from tliat of the other 
states This was inevitable not only because of the U N 
reference, but also because of otlier factors 

5 This is the legal approach But far more important than 
this IS the psychological approach, and this has been 
recognized right from the beginning We have slated all 
along that there is going to be no compulsion of any kind on 
the people of Kashmir Itisforthemtodeade If they wish to 
leave India, they can do so, however much this may be 
painful to us If we adopt any other policy, that will be 
against our basic principles, our pledges to the people of 
Kashmir and to the world, and would, in addition, be a 


5 The salient points of the agreement signed on 24 July 1952 were (1) 
the head of the state of Jammu and Kashmir would be a person 
recommended by the state legislature and recognized by the President of 
India, (2) the Indian flag would have the same status in Kashmir as in any 
otliei p<iiiurindia but Kashmirsuteflagwould be retained, (S)atizenship 
would b&,common in two parts of the country but the state legislature 
would have power to define and regulate the ngbts and pnvileges of the 
permanent residents in Kashmir, (4) the fundamental nghts as laid down 
m the Indian Constitution would be extended to Kashmir, but these 
would not come in the way of the state’s programme of land reforms, (6) 
power to repneve or commute death sentences would belong to the 
President of India, (6) the Indian President’s power to declare a state of 
emergency in case of external danger or internal disturbances would be 
extended to Kashmir, but in regard to internal disturbances it would be 
used only at the request of the state Government, (7) residuary powers 
would be retained by the state but the state could transfer more nghts to 
the Union, (8) the Supreme Court could adjudicate in regard to disputes 
between the state and the Central and other provincial governments and 
on fundamental nghts agreed to by the state, and (9) the details of the 
financial arrangements would be further considered 
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justification of the charges that Pakistan has brought 
against us. Because of this, we have always laid stress on the 
right of the people of Kashmir to decide their future and the 
extent to which they will accept the various parts of our 
Constimuon In other words, while being a constituent unit 
of India like all otheis, the measure of state autonomy in 
their case is somewhat greater for the present than that in 
other States It is open to them and to us to vary this m future. 
6. In the nature of things, what holds us together is not law 
ox Consutunon, but the feelings of the people on both sides 
as well as their common ideals and objectives That is the 
basic bond. Everything that we do should be judged from 
that standpoint The agitaUon® in parts of Jammu Province 
against the present Kashmir Government is, from this point 
of view, basically misconceived, because it tends to loosen 
that bond and to make large numbers of people in Kashmir 
rather apprehensive about their future 
7 The talks we had with Sheikh Abdullah and his 
colleagues were long and sometimes rather exhausting. But 
there was no real difficulty about them, as we approached 
these complicated quesaons in a friendly and comradely 
way Unfortunately, largely because of press propaganda, a 
mist of doubt and suspicion had arisen in the minds of many 
people. I am glad that this has been removed and we can 
continue to work together with full faith in each other. 
Whatever the importance, political or other, there imght be 
for us (and the importance is very great for both of us) in the 
Kashmir state being part of the Union of India, that 
partnership can only subsist in friendship and faith. Only 
then It has some value It is on the basis of this that we have 


6 On 16 July, the JammuBar AsMiaaboncalledforfulIerapplusiuon 
to the state of Jammu and Kashmir of the pnndples tdating tociuzenship 
and the fundamental tights of the Indian Omsutution Piemnath Dogra, 
President of the Praia Panshad, demanded on 16 July Kashmir’s 
"complete mtegration into India," and on 20 July, S P. Mookeijee 
Siheikh Abdullah to diow no hesitation in accepting full integrauon of 
Kashmir with India if he regarded bimsdf as an Indian 
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proceeded in the past and this has brought rich dividends It 
IS on this basis also that we propose to go ahead in the future 
8. We have taken many important decisions which, 
inevitably, will produce their reactions elsewhere, more 
especially in regard to other so-called 'B' States The very 
first question that arises is that of the head of the state We 
have agreed to the head of the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
state being chosen by the Constituent Assembly who will 
recommend a name to die President of the Union This 
recommendation and recognition by the President sausfies 
our Constitution But behind it lies the fact diat the real 
choice IS that of the Consutuent Assembly or the State 
Legislature That choice can only be made by some form of 
election This throws out a new idea for the other ‘B’ States I 
confess that I am not an admirer of that part of our 
Constitution which has given a life tenure to the 
Rajpramukhship in these "B* States * Many of the arrange- 
ments arrived at in those hurried days of accession seem 
rather out of place now when we think about diem more 
coolly 

9 In Parliament we have had not only a strenuous but 
sometimes an exciting time There was the debate on 
linguistic provinces * I have often written to you about this 
subject and in Parliament I repeated our policy ® There is 
absolutely no desire on our part to come in the way of an 
adjustment or change whidi is desired by the people But 
where desires or interests conflict, it becomes difficult to 
come to any automauc and theoretical conclusion We have 
to act as a responsible Government keeping m view all the 

7 Under Arude 366 (21 ) of the Consntu&on the Rajpramuklis held 
their posts for life subject to thar conunuing to enjoy the President s 
recognition 

8 From 7 to 12 July 1952 

9 Nehru stated in the Lok Sabha on 7 July 1952 that linguistic StaKS 
could be formed if there was a fair measure of agreement among the 
parties concerned Referring to the suggestion of dismtegraung 
Hyderabad, he said, "I think itwill be extremely undesirable, unfortunate 
and injurious to Hyderabad ” 
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factors. Merely to rush in and decide something without 
carefully weighing all the consequencfis and providing for 
them would be the height of irresponsibility. There can be 
kttle doubt that the creation of new provinces would 
involve, to say the least, major administrative changes and 
upsets. We shall face them, if necessary, but let us face them 
after thinking them out and with a measure of general 
consent among those chiefly concerned. We live in strange 
times when the thin crust of peace and stability easily cracks 
Almost every day some news comes bom other countries of 
internal upsets. A day or two ago, we read about the coup d’ 
etat in Egypt In Iran, conditions are bad.” In Korea, 
interminable talks go on while the issue of war and peace 
hangs in the balance. 

1 0 Another exciting and almost fierce debate was that on 
the Preventive Detention Bill ** In the course of this debate, 
the House of the People ivitnessed some scenes which were 
most regrettable ** What pained me very much was an 
element of vulgarity that sometimes crept into some 
members’ speeches, and not only in speeches but in their 
pstures also It would be unfortunate indeed if we cannot 
behave-with restraint and dignity in our legislatures. 


AjI a coup on 23 July, KingFaiouk was forced to appoint 

«y Metier Pasha as the Prime Minister and General Muhammad Neguib 
« ^mmander-in-Caiiet On 26 July, King Farouk was obliged to 
ao^te in favour of his infant son 

Tr elections in May 1952 the Prime Minister Mossadeq formally 

® Tuly 1952, re-nominated by the Majlis, he assumed the 
admin** asl'ed for sweeping powers in the 

and insisted on holding the war 
Mossadeq lesignedSHlV July This 
On22 July 1952, die Majhs having 

12 Ftom isl^ 

C<!LuSm^^’^®“*®®‘^*^^®J’^y^®®,dieSpeakerordered 

^^unKtmembHwhoconstandymterruptedhimtoleaveand.onhis 


out* 
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11 The Preventive Detenuon Bill has gone into Select 
Cominmee^'' and it will, no doubt, take up a good deal of our 
tune later It is quite possible that this session of Parliament 
might have to be prolonged because of this as we have to 
dispose It of during this session In the course of the debate 
on this Bill, many charges were brought against Govern- 
ment, chiefly State Governments, in regard to individual 
cases It was difficult to deal with all these charges then, 
though each cliarge made always deserves an enquiry 
Government is not above eiror, certainly not Government 
officials The test is not so much absence of error, but the 
capacity to correct it and to profit by past mistakes But the 
real point at issue in this Bill is not an individual case here 
and there, btit whether this power should be given to our 
Governments You know that every State Government has 
demanded this power and if the Central Government did not 
provide it, there would probably be varyingState laws on the 
same subject Tliat would be unfortunate It is far belter to 
have a carefully thought out piece of Central lepslaiion 
which would bring about uniformity in all the States 

12 Apart from this major reason, there is, I think, adequate 
justification for our having this measure to deal with speaal 
cases of anti-social activities Not many people know that 
quite a considerable number of black-marketeers have been 
dealt with under the last Act There have also been cases of 
espionage and there have been cases, as in Saurashtra, of a 
well organized movement, comprising bigjagirdars in dose 
alliance with gangs of dacoits But for the Preventive Act 
that we have, it would have been very difficult to deal with 
them 

IS It IS supposed by some people that this will be meant 


14 On 23 July 1952 

15 Forexample,itwasteportedthatBhupathadkilled79persoMand 

committed 55 dacoiKs in Saurashua with the support of jagirdais before 
escaping to Pakistan in Apnl 1952 
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chiefly for the Communists “ That is not true, though it has 
been applied a great deal, more especially in Hyderabad and 
Bengal, against Communists.. In Hyderabad, there was 
somethmg in the nature of open insurrection and I doubt 
very much if any Government anywhere would have dealt 
with such insuirecdonary acdviUes under the normal civil 
law. The situadon was a very grave one and the gravity can 
well be realized when we compare it with what has been 
happening in Malaya. I have no doubt that the Malayan 
situadon is a bigger one and more difficult to handle. 
Nevertheless, essendally, the two had a great similarity. The 
special laws and reguladons applied in Malaya,'^ without 
much success thus far, are infinitely harsher than anything 
that was done in Hyderabad. I thinkit is true that there were 
police excesses in Hyderabad and I am distressed about 
them But one must remember the terrible excesses on the 
other side and the difficuldes that the police had to 
experience. 


14 We talk of Communists rather vaguely. There are, of 
course, die orthodox Communists, i.e., members of the 
Communist Party of India. But, apart from them, there are 
many other types and variedes of Commurusts who are a law 
unto themselves. Many of these latter sull condnue to 
declare that they vdll indulge in violent^. In Bengal, every 
member of the Communist Party has been released. But 
there are some of this other type of Communists who sdll 
condnue in detendon because even in detendon they say that 
when they come out they will revert to their peculiar type of 
violence, which has been throwing bombs, killing people 
and looting. 


15. The quesdon before us is whether, havingregard to all 
the arcumstances, we should have some such prevendve 


16 AK. Gopalan suggested tins on 21 July and the next day S P 
Mo^ee said itot if the Goveniment had any charges to make against 

17. SeeVoI l.p 276 
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detention law or not I think that it is necessary The other 
question then has to be carefully considered as to what the 
nature of that law should be and how we can profit by our 
past experience, we should provide checks and safeguards 
Some attempt has been made on the present Bill, which is 
certainly an improvement on the past It may be sull 
improved further in die Select Committee 
16. Having said all this, I should like to impress upon you 
that a law like this must be used with the greatest caution It 
is not to be used normally and only in special cases should it 
be invoked It is easy enough to put a person in prison and 
this might well become a habit with some of our distnet or 
other officials We must prevent this happening I have seen 
some cases in which it appeared to me to be manifesdy 
wrong to have used this law against some individuals. 

1 7 There has been a good deal of talk about India’s efforts 
to help in bringing about a settlement in Korea It is true that 
we have u led hard and we conunue to do so despite many 
disappointments. But it is wrong to call India's role as that 
of a mediator We happen to be placed in a speaal posiuon 
because we have fnendly relations with countries on both 
sides of the conflict We can approach them, which others 
cannot Wehave tried to take advantage of this posiuon by 
someumes interpreung one country’s wishes or suggesuons 
to the other But this has been done quite informally and 
without commitments That was the only way to do it We 
shall continue to function in this way I wish that the press 
would not make a fuss about it, because that itself comes in 
our ivay 

18 The situation in Nepal is causing us grave anxiety ” 

1 8 The Bill provided that no deitenuon should last more than a 
detained person should have an opportunity to address the advisory boOT 
personally and a person once released could not be detained again on the 
same grounds 

19 For defying the mandate of 21 July 1952 issued by the Woitog 
nrmimifiw. of the Nepali Congress Ut resign withui 48 hours. MP. 
Koirala and his colleagues were expelled fcom the organization on 26 
July 
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The nationalist movement there is disintegrating and, as a 
result, the Government is also disintegrating. For the 
moment it is difficult to say how a stable Ministry can be 
established there in the near future. It might well happen 
that the King deades to function without a Ministry and 
with the help of advisers only for a while. If so, that will only 
be a temporary solution Nepal demonstrates to us that we 
cannot make progress by pure theory or by wishful think i n g. 
We have to have the material for progress, the human 
material more than anything else. 

19 Assam has again been devastated by floods. That 
attractive but very unfortunate province has had a succession 
of calamities year after year. Apart from this it has very 
special problems and is almost surrounded by international 
frontiers — ^Tibet-China, Burma and Pakistan In addition, it 
has large tribal areas which omtain a great variety of 
different tribal folk. Some of these tribes are highly advanced, 
m their own way and very attractive, others are 
exceedingly primitive and indulge in head-hunting. The 
resources of the State are very limited and yet much has to be 
done. We are sending a team of seruor officers to Assam very 
soon to examine these various problems on the spot and to 
advise us as to what should be done by the Central 
Government 

20. On the whole, the food situation throughout the 
country is fairly satisfaaory. The rains have also been good 
m large parts of the country, though some parts sttll lack 
Aem "nie new food policy that has been adopted in many 
States is i^ducir^ good results, bodi practically and 
psychologically I was greatly surprised therefore to learn 
about the food riots in Calcutta.®* I have seldom come across 
Mytfung with lesser jusufication behind it. There t«as no 
fack of food m Calcutta, either rice or wheat, and the Central 
Government had fulfilled aU its commitments. The 


for s,tveral days from 15 July 1952 had turned 
at tun«, wth widespread arson and dai^ to ptopertv The 
police had used tear gas and resorted to lathi «*a^ ^ 
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Government had also done its part, the rest had to be done 
nextyeai. Possibly due to some misunderstanding, but what 
IS much more likely, deliberately, some people organized 
these riots It seems to me that they were purely political and 
had no reference to the food situation It is sad that some of 
our countrymen should uy to exploit a situation in tins way 
for then group advantage and bring misery to the people. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
2 August, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

As I wiite to you, the Pieventive Detention Bill is being 
considered in the House of the People.’ This Bill has been 
made the occasion for an organized and combined assault 
by nearly all the Opposition Members of Parliament 
against Government * Harrowing stories of the lot of the 
detenus have been told in the House > I suppose these 
discussions will continue as long as the Opposition can 
possibly carry them on. Parliament will probably have to sit 
till the middle of the month * We hope to pass the third 
reading of the Bill in the House of the People on the evening 
of the 6th August It will then go to the Council of States and 

1 cannot say how long that will take ® The House of the 
People ivill have to sit on ull the Council has finished with 
the Bill. 

2 The amount of ume and energy that such legislation 

1 The Preventive Detenuon (Second Ainendmeni) Bill came up !or 
the third reading in the Lok Sabha on 29 July and was debated Erom 2 to 6 
August 19^2 

2 During the debate in the Lok Sabha on 21 July, A K Gopalanand 
N C Chatterjeesaidthattherewasnoemergencyinthecountiy tojusafy 
the passing of the Bill On 2 August, S P Mookeiyee said that the Bill 
empowered the State to become a police State because arrests and 
detentions could take place on charges whidi were not subject to 
venfication 

3. For example, N M Jaisoorya, V. Ramatao and Anandan Nambiar 
spoke on 22 July and 1 August of the police attociues against detenus in 
vanpus jails 

4 / The Lok Sabha was adjourned sine die on 12 August 19S2 

5 The Bill was passed on 12 August 1952 
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takes in the House is enormous It is right tliat every Bi]I, 
which deals with personal freedom or which affects die 
people generally, should be carefully considered But diere is 
undoubtedly a tendency to obstruct and delay, indeed this is 
openly proclaimed It is chiefly because of this that we 
decided to have this Bill foi two years and a quarter Some 
State Governments wanted it for a longer period I do not 
think It would have been right to extend this penod 
3 A problem arises as to how to deal with delaying and 
obstructive tactics in our legislatures Democrauc 
functioning depends upon a great deal of give and take If 
tins IS absent, then all work suffers and indeed democracy 
comes into disrepute The British Parliament had first to 
face these tactics long ago in the days of Parnell® of Ireland 
They evolved some procedure to get over that Later, fresh 
experience led them to adopt fresh devices It is possible that 
we may have to considei some changes in our Rules of 
Procedure in order to prevent undue delays For the present, 
however, we shall carry on as we are 
4. You must have read about our discussions with the 
Members of the Jammu and Kashmir Government and the 
agreement’ on some issues that we reached There has beena 
great deal of misunderstanding about the position of 
Kashmir state in the Indian Union I tried to clear some of 
these in the speech I deliveied in the House of the People ® 
Sepaiately, I am sending you a printed copy of the speech ® 
We shall be having debates on Kashmir soon in both the 
Council of Slates and the House of the People 


6 Charles Steward Parnell (1846-1891) Insh nauonalisi. Member of 
the Bniish House of Commons from 1875 to 1880, adopted obstructive 
tactics to draw attention to Insh gnevances 

7 See ante, p 56 

8 See ante, p 55 

9 For text of the speech see Pailiamentar} Debates (House oi tne 
People). Vol in, Part II (4th-29th July 1952), pp 4502-4511 

10 On 4 and 7 August in the Lok Sabha, and on 4 and 5 August 195Z m 

the Rajya Sabha 
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5 The first thing to remember is that Kashmir state has to 
be treated as a speaal case for a variety of reasons If you will 
refer to Article 370 of our Constitution, you will see the 
decisions then arrived at by Sardar Patel in consultation with 
the Kashmir Government That Article has since governed 
the situation and any change requires the concurrence of the 
Kashmii Consutuent Assembly There is also, of course, the 
reference to the United Nations and we have to keep the 
assurances we have given to iL 

6 The decisions in regard to Kashmir undoubtedly shake 
up the system of Rajpramukhs and Rulers’ privy purses, etc. 
Having given our word, we have to keep it. But the fact 
remains that the present arrangements aie completely 
illogical and very difficult to justify The idea of having 
Rajpramukhs for life and not only giving them a handsome 
privy purse and heavy allowances in addition as 
Rajpramukhs, is something which does not fit in at all with 
modem ideas Indeed two or three years’ expenence has 
confirmed this opinion I have little doubt that this quesuon 
will be raised more and more by the public and we shall have 
to face It The recent dramauc developments m Egypt" 
direct people’s thoughts all the more towards the removal of 
these anomalies. 

7. At Dr Graham’s invitation, we have decided to parti- 
cipate in inter-ministerial talks about Kashmir in Geneva " 
Dr Graham wanted us to go there early in August We 
pointed out that it was very difficult for any Minister to leave 
Delhi during the session of Parliament and we suggested 
that the talks might be held in Delhi. This was not agreed to, 
probably because Pakistan objected to it Ultimately, we 
accepted Geneva as the venue and August 25th has been 
tixed for the beginmng of these talks ShnN Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar" has kindly consented to go on our behalf We 


H Seeante, psg 

12 From 26 August to 10 September 1952 

13 Forb fn seeVoI l,p 44 
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have been lold that these talks will not last more than seven 
or eight days 

8 The talks will proceed on the basis of a revised version of 
Dr, Graham’s twelve points “ Tlie revision has been done by 
Dr Graham himself We do not entirely agree witli it But as 
a basis for discussion we have accepted it, having made our 
own position jjerfectly clear. Tliese twelve points are 
confined to the question of demilitarization and to the 
induction into office of the plebiscite administrator We 
have been discussing various versions of these twelve points 
for a long time past and Dr Graham has come to India twice 
in this connection The last set of talks weie in New York 
and did not result in an agreement between India and 
Pakistan It is exceedingly unlikely that further talks in 
Geneva will bridge this gulf 

9 What then? It is evident that Dr Graham wants to 
demonstrate that he has done his utmost to find some 
agreement on the lines he has pursued thus far. Having 
failed there, he might feel justifi^ in exploring some other 
avenue Indeed he has hinted at this, though nothing is said 
about these fresh avenues You may remember that something 
like tins stage was reached when Dixon*® came here Dixon 
then suggested our exploring new methods of a settlement 


14 As Indian and Pakistani representatives had during the talks at 
New York failed to reach agreement on the quantum of troops to be 
retained by each side, Graham made fresh proposals in which he 
suggested retention oFS.OOd to 6,000 troops on the Pakistani side and o 
12,000 to 18,000 troops on the Indian side in place of the vague pnncipleol 

"the lowest number of troops pioportionate to tlieirstrength on 1 Janu^ 

1949 ” For the twelve points proposed by Graham on 7 September IMl 
andStAsequentdiscussiomon them, seeVol 2, pp 516-517,585 ^6600 

15 During discussions in New York from 29 May to 1 6 July 1 ** 

clarified that by "bulk" India meant "m^ority” of forces, while Pakistan 
meant "most" of the forces i^in India would not include the state 
mihtfein "state armed forces” while Pakistan insisted on its inclusion 
India and Pakistan also did not agree to the esumates of their troops as on 
1 January 1949 

16 Sir Owen Dixon For b fn see Vol 2, p 78 
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and, after some discussion, himself made a proposal.*^ In 
effect this was a partial partition of the state, more or less, 
based on the present position, and a plebiscite in the 
Kashmir Valley and one or two other small areas We did not 
fancy this, but the attitude that we took up to Dixon was that 
we were prepared to discuss anything that was put forward” 
That, of course, did not mean that we accepted any pro- 
posal made. Pakistan then practically refused to disruss 
these matters and so tlie matter ended there. 

10. Dixon, even then, expressed his opinion that a pleb- 
iscite all over the state was hardly possible and even if it took 
place. It might lead to undesirable consequences, such as 
migrations and upsets. Because of this he came to the 
conclusion that a plebiscite should as far as possible be 
avoided or at any rate should be limited to relatively small 
areas I am drawing your attenuon to these old discussions as 
It IS possible that you have forgotten about them. This does 
not mean that similar proposals are going to be put forward 
now In any event, it is hardly possible to discuss any new 
proposal thoroughly at Geneva because any such proposal 
would require constant consultation here in Delhi and with 
the Kashmir Government. 

11 It is announced that Sir Zafrullah Khan« will^represent 
Pakistan in Geneva There is at present a, widespread 
agitauon going on in Western Pakistan against Sir Zafrullah 
Khan and the Quadianis or the Ahmadias” as they are 
called Many orthodox Muslims refuse to consider the 
Quadiani sect as Muslim at all because of certain doctrinal 
differences Therefore, they propose that the Quadianis 
should be called a minority and not Muslims I am referring 
to this as It has a bearing on Sir Zafrullah Khan's position in 


17 SeeVol 2,pp 160.172-173,185-186 

18 Forb fn seeVol l,p.362 

19 The Ahmadiya sect was founded by Mma Ghulam Ahmad who 

Messiah Mto his death in 1908. his followers began to Ite 
regarded as heretics by the orthodox Muslims 
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Pakistan and the authority he can exercise in any talks in 
Geneva It is clear thathe cannot go far beyond his brief If he 
attempts to do so, all his opponents in Pakistan, and they are 
many, will criticize him and attack him Therefore;! do not 
expect any marked progress m Geneva on new hues 

12 Some time ago we had decided to send Shn K M 
Panikkai^** to Cairo as our Ambassador as soon as he left 
Peking In Cairo, however, a difficulty arose about tlie 
recognition of KingFaiouk^> as King of the Sudan also ^ We 
were leluctant, take any step which meant our recogitiuon 
of any new status for Sudan. In our view it w'as for the people 
of Sudan to deade this and we would like them to deade 
this in co-operation with the Egyptian Government 
Tlieie was no particular difficulty in our calling King 
Farouk, King of Sudan, but we wished to avoid any 
misunderstanding or wiong interpretation of this act. Some 
two oi three weeks ago we addiessed the Egyptian 
Government on the subject of Sudan In this aide 
memoiie, we expressed our sausfaction at the efforts being 
made by the Egypuan Government to come to a settlement 
abou t Sudan in oo-operauon with the leaders of the Sudanese 
people Further we said that %ve hoped that such a settlement 
would be reached in conformity with the wishes of the 
people of Sudan 

13 Ever since tins message of ours was sent to Egypt, there 
have been conunuous upsets there, ending in the removal of 
King Farouk himself In view of all these developments, we 
do not wish to delay mudi longer sending Shn K M 
Panikkar to Cairo We hope therefore very soon to make a 
formal approach to tlie Egyptian Government on this 
subject 

14 There have been some important diplomatic 


20 For b fn see Vol 1, p 317 

21 Forb fn see Vol 2, p 534 

22 The title was assumed on IS November 1951 See Vol 2, p 534 
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appointments recently. You know that Shri B G Kher“ is 
now our High Ck>mmissioner in London Shri G L. Mehta*^ 
will be going to Washington, Shri K P.S. Menon,*® our 
Foreign Secretary, to Moscow and Shri N Raghavan® to 
Peking Dr. Abdul Rauf,^’ one of our most senior 
Ambassadors, is going from Rangoon to Tokyo and Shn 
Chettur®* who has been in Tokyo, will go to Rangoon. 

15 When we started opening our Missions abroad, there 
was a tendency to attach more importance to European 
capitals than to others, especially in Asia Some places are 
obviously important from every point of view, such as 
London, Washington, Moscow and Peking. But there was 
no particular reason, except old habit, to induce us to 
consider other European centres as more important than 
Asian capitals. The old traditions of Europe’s leadership 
conunued to prevail and influence us. As a matter of fact, 
though Europe is undoubtedly still important and will 
continue to be so, it no longer dominates the intemauonal 
scene. Washington plays a very important part indeed and in 


23 (1888-1957) Soliator and Congtessman from Bombay, Prime 
Minister of Bombay, 1937-39, Chief Minister, 1946-62, High 
Commissioner m United Kingdom, 1952-54, Chairman, Official 
Language Commission, 1955-56 

24 (1900-1974) Businessman at Calcutta, 1928-47; Chairman, Tariff 
Board, 1947-50, member. Planning Commission, 1950-52, Ambassador to 
the United States, 1952-58 


T f 1982)- Joined Indian Civil Service, 1921, later seconded to 
Indian Poltbcal Service, Ambassador to China, 1947, Foteien 
Secretary, 1948-52, Ambassador to Soviet Union, 1952-61 

26 O900-m7) Ptaaised law m Malaya, 1928-47, and joined Subhas 

ose during World War II, Consul-General in Indonesia, 1947-48- 
Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 1948-50, td Belgium. 1950^1 to 


Buli^S^ir^T" Allahabad, RepiesentaUve of India in 
Burma. 1946-47, High Commissioner in Burma, 1947-48, Ambassador to 

Sa“T ‘852-54, High Commissionerin Canada,l95^ 
S8^b»sato to Belgium. 1958-61. and to Switzerland. 1962 

ssa^or Administrator and diplomat. Amba 

ssanor to Burma, 1952-54, to Belgium, 1954-56 
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fact quite a number of countries in Europe and even in Asia 
look up to Washington for a lead On the other side, Moscow 
and Peking have become very important London, for a 
variety of reasons, is still a highly important cenu:e of 
political activity 

16 Reality gradually thrust itself upon us, and in our 
minds as in actual fact some of the countries of Asia became 
moreimpoitantfiom the point of view of our own interests 
Apart fiom the four great powers named above, our first 
class Embassies arc now situated in Pakistan, Cairo, 
Nepal, Burma and Indonesia. Afghanistan and Ceylon, for 
different reasons, are also important Thus our poliucal 
outlook IS governed more and more by geographical reality 
and does not depend so mucli on what Washington or 
London or some other distant centre might think Our 
immediate neighbours are Pakistan, Nepal, China and 
Burma From the poin t of view of their power and resources, 
they diffei greatly But from the point of view of India's 
interests, they are of primary importance in different ways 
and concern us more than many bigger and othenvise more 
important countries 

17 Hus indicates a gradual shift in our international 
outlook and is also evidence of our developing our own 
foreign policy and not depending upon other great 
countries Tins seems to me so obvious that I cannot 
appreciate the question that is being asked us as to whether 
we are with the American group of powers or with the Soviet 
group We are friendly to both, but essenually ive funcuon 
for ourselves and develop closer contacts with our 
neighbours. It is unfortunate that our relauons with 
Pakistan are not good and are not likely to be very friendly in 
the near future But that does not make any radical change in 
our world outlook 

18 It IS true that any world outlook cannot ignore the 
dominant fact of the tussle and cold war between the 
American group and the Soviet group, which might Irad to a 

disastrous world conflict In spite of that, however, gradual y 
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new alignments take place outside those dominant spheres. 
This does not mean, as has sometimes been suggested, that a 
‘‘thurd force” or a new power bloc is taking shape It does 
mean that gradually, freed horn the influence of great 
powers, some countries in Asia are evolving their own 
poliaes and progressively looking more towards each other. 
In some areas like the Middle East, there is trouble and 
turmoil and almost a vacuum so hir as power is concerned. 
That vacuum is maintained partly because of nationalist 
upsurges in those countries and partly because of the 
rivalries of the great power groups. 


19. One of the dominant features of the present day is of 
course the emergence of China as a great power. This has 
completely upset the old balance The last war itself resulted 
in upsetting this old balance and only two really great 
powers emeiged from it— the USA and the U.S.S.R All 
other countries were, from this point of view, secondary and, 
to some extent, dependent The new China has further upset 
the old equilibrium, more especially in the Far East and in 
other parts of Asia. That is a major fact of the present age, 
and not to appreciate or recognize it means shutting our eyes 
to reality. Because of this refusal to recognize the emergence 
of this new great power, the United Nauons has got into 
ever-increasing difficulues It is not a question of liking or 
disliking the new regime in China. Fortunately for us we 
took a more realisuc view from the begmmng and adapted 
ourselves to it. We did not wholly like some of the 
consequences of this new development For us it became a 
vital matter to consider that we had this new great power as 
our naghbour with 2000 miles of fronuer between us There 
were inherent dangers in that and we had to protect 
ourselves against them These dangers were not because 
Ohina was Communist but rather that a great power had 
g^wn and spread out to our frontiers Our policy had to be 
adjusted to this fact We wanted to be friendly to our 
neighbour, but, at the same ume, we wanted to be firm about 
our own vital interests Where these interests were not vital 
or important or were such that we could not define them. 
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sucli as in Tibet, wc were prepared to adjust ourselves to 
changes But in vital matters, there could be no compromise 
It IS for this reason that I declared in Parliament on several 
occasions that our frontiei with Tibet, known as the 
McMahon line, was oui lived and definite border and we 
were not prepared to considerany change in it I wentalittle 
furthei and declared that our frontier was, roughly speaking, 
the Himalayas, from our defence pointof view That is tosay 
that we could not tolerate any incursion even into Nepal 
across the Himalayas 


20 I might add that at no time did I think tliat there was 
the slightest reason to expect any aggression on our north- 
eastern fronuer A little clear thinking will show that it is a 
frightfully difficult task for any army to cross Tibet and the 
Himalayas and invade India Tibet is one of the most 
difficult and inhospitable of countries. An army may 
possibly cross it, but the problem of logistics and feeding it 
becomes increasingly difficult The climate is itself an 
enemy of any large-scale movement Apart from this, there 
was no particular reason why China should think in terms 
of aggression in this direction If world war unfortunately 
comes, the principal theatres of that war will be elsewhere— 
in Europe, in the Middle East and in the Far East No country 
IS going to be foolish enough to get caught in the icy 
wilderness of Tibet and thus waste its resources and energy 
Never tireless, we had to be on our guard, not so much for an 
invasion but for some kind of gradual spreading out or 
infiltration. We have taken steps accordingly 


21 Our basic policy, however, remains to maintain 
friendly lelations with China, subject always to protecting 
our interests with firmness I believe the Chinese Govern- 


ment recognize both aspects of tins policy and appreaate It I 
think also that there is a definite feeling of fnendhness 
towards India in China Tliat is due partly to historical 
reasons, partly to an Asian outlook and pardy no doubt to 
their appraisal of the world situation. We have recendy bad 
some talks with the Chinese Government regarding our 
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position m Tibet With the Chinese overlordship of Tibet, 
certain consequences flow We cannot for long maintain 
some garrisons in Tibetan towns, like Gyantse and Yatung.*® 
These garrisons were placed there to protect our trade routes, 
because Tibet was weak and could not give protection. Our 
representauve in Lhasa will in course of ume become a 
Consul-General, as Tibet is no longer an independent 
country. There will be no difficulty in fixing these and like 
matters up 

22 But, however, much we may think of these neighbourly 
relations and apprehensions, the fact remains that the world 
situaaon is governed by what happens in the unhappy and 
ruined country of Korea If some settlement is reached there 
in the truce talks, there will be a feeling of tremendous relief 
all over the world. If not, the present tensions will continue 
and if war spreads, other disasters come in its tram That is 
why we were anxious to do our little bit in the cause of peace 
We have not succeeded thus far and the situation continues 
to be tense. I cannot say what the future holds. But if an 
opportunity offers itself to us, we shall take advantage of it 
again. 


29 Parakkar informed Nehru on 15 June 1952 that Zhou Enlai had 
a^ed to a discussion on Tibet but presumed that India had no intention 
of daiming "speaal rights ansing &om the unequal treaties of the past 
and was prepared to negotiate a new and permanent telauonship 
afeguarding legiumate interests For their part they were not, 
dKitous of abruptly bringing an end to insutuuons and arrangements 
which were in existence, like post and telegraphs, trade marts, etc as such 
a course would create a vacuum ” Zhou however insisted on an 
apeement to replace the Indian trade mission at Lhasa by the Consul- 
** Chinese mission at 

asted w™m June 1952 thatlndia when 

asked would withdraw the garrisons as provided in the treaty with Tibet 
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23 I am troubled by the news I get of scaraty and famine 
conditions in some parts of the country Although the rains 
have been on the whole good, they have failed in some parts 
While in Assam and one or two other places there have been 
floods, in the eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh, condiuons 
are bad In parts of Bengal and south of India, they are 
equally bad Demands come to us from all over the country 
for help both in the shape of immediate relief and in the 
shape of development schemes being taken in hand Food is 
on the whole plentiful m the country, but the power to 
purchase it is, in many areas, very limited How to get over 
this difficulty? How to help where help is obviously needed? 
How to have constructive works which provide purchasing 
power and at the same time build up for the future? That has 
become our basic problem Already we are ued up with 
tremendous undertakings and are pledged to start others 
Even these are beyond our present capaaty and rwources, 
but we are prepared to take the risk and go ahead But this is 
not enough and the cry comes from so many other parts of 
India and reasons are advanced which are good and almost 
unanswerable But where are these additional resources to 
come from suddenly? We cannot, because of sympathy, 
spread out limited resources and thus fail to achieve 
anything at all We have to concentrate on what we can do 
But while we do this, so many of our countrymen look on 
helplessly and ask for aid It is difficult to say no 

24 Our Plaiuut^ Commission wrestles with this problem 
Government faces it from day to day. In some States a feeling 
arises that their interests are being ignored or bypassed in 
favour of others Each State naturally thinks of itself diiefly 
and has only vague ideas about the problems and difficult® 
of other States I wish that each State would realize that 
whatever our other failings might be, the Govel'nment of 
India IS not parual to any State and that it tnes to think o 
India as a whole We do not write on a clean slate and we 
have to take things as they are and build on them Even the 
cry for linguisuc provinces is probably largely based on the 
feeling that parucular area is neglected and not given a 
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square deal. There is no way out for us except to pull 
together and to realize that India has to advance as a whole 
and not in bits and patches 


Youre sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



Camp Sonamaiig 
Kashmir 
26 August, 1952 

My dear Chief Minister, 

1 missed writing to you m the middle of this month, 
although there was mudi to write about I am beginning 
this letter, after nearly a month, from one of the higher 
valleys of Kashmir.' 1 am at present at Sonamarg at an 
aluiude of over 9,000 feet This is a lovely spot on the old 
caravan route from Snnagar to Ladakh and Central Asia It 
IS only 52 miles from Srinagar About ten miles from here is 
the Zojila, the Pass which leads from Kashmir proper to the 
higher regions of Ladakh, which, in their turn, join up with 
Tibet on the eastern side and Central Asia on the northern In 
the old days big caravans used to travel along this route and 
go over the high Karakoram Pass leading into Central Asia 
Indeed, if you look at the map, you will find that Kashmir 
Itself IS almost the heart of Central Asia The old caravans 
hardly go now, though sometime a small one passes 
through Big changes have taken place during these years in 
Central Asia, as well as in Kashmir A part of this caravan 
route in the Kashmir state now lies on the other side of the 
ceasefire line which is controlled by Pakistan 

2 I have come this way, to Sonamarg and beyond, several 
times previously The first ume was just 36 years ago, m 
1916 There was only a bndle path then, and our little party 
walked and rode on horses from Snnagar onwards It took us 
three days to reach Sonamarg and then we climbed up the 


l Nehru visited Kashmir horn 21 to 30 August 1952 
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Zojila and crossed into Ladakh Travelling slowly in that 
way, there was much more exdtement and adventure and 
one felt as if the mysteries of the high mountains were 
unravelling themselves As one proceeded along the winding 
mountain paths, and saw the changing scene gradually, the 
chimrs and poplars and fruit trees of the Valley gave place to 
walnut trees and pines As one went up still further, firs 
appeared and then, higher up still, the birch or the 
bhojpatm, on the bark of which so many manuscripts were 
written in ancient times About 10,500 feet even the birch 
gradually disappeared and there was only the juniper bush. 
Later, still, in the Ladakh plateau, there was not a tree to be 
seen, only grass and flowers, and, on either side, small 
snowfields or glaaers creeping down. 

3. Things have changed since then and a fairly good road 
leads up to Sonamarg and beyond. What had taken me three 
days of hard riding previously, now took me three hours in a 
car It was a comfortable journey in this way, but 1 missed the 
exatement of old when we travelled in a more pnmitive* 
way 

4 On either side of the meadow of Sonamarg, there are 
high mountains The rock formations are very peculiar and 
impressive, and a great glacier lies only two or three miles 
away The road leads up through the narrow valley to Baltal 
and from there straight up a mountain to the Zojila This 
reminds me of the m^pificeni feat of our Army in the winter 
of 1948 Th^ Paldstani forces at that ume occupied the 
haghts of the Zojila and it was very difficult to dislodge 
them Our engineers built a jeep road from BaltaLnght up to 
the Zojila and in the depth of the winter of 1 948-49 some of 
om tanks went up this road and stormed tliai stronghold of 
the enemy It must be remembered that during those winter 
months the whole pass and the valleys are covered with 
h^vy snow and the temperature is far below zero That feat 
ot our^my will be recorded in our military aflinals and 
remembered 

5 BJor^ we had captured the Zojila, I paid a visit to Baltal 
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i ight al the foot of the Pass * 1 saw out pickets high up on die 
mountain peaks at about 14,000 feet To remain there in that 
exceedingly inclement weather was itself a feat. To cany on 
military operations was an additional test of endurance. 
IVhai surprised and pleased me was that among our troops 
theie weie people from Madras, totally unused to the cold 
and to the high mountains, and yet who were functioning 
with fortitude and effiaency at this height When they first 
came to Kashmir and saw the snow, tliey were sutpnsedand 
thought that the soil of that part was white. Yet tliey soon 
got used to those regions, and, what is more, piospered and 
giew healthy, for theie is health and strength in the air of 
these mountams 

'6 Few people in India realize the extremely difficult 
conditions in whicli our Army and Air Force have func- 
tioned in these mountains, wheie theie are numeiousvallejs 
and nullahs allowing the enemy to cieep through 
unobserved Few people realize tlie high efficiency and 
disapline which our Armed Forces have shown here 
Whenever I come to Kashmir, I like to pay a visit w our 
detachments, and the more I see tliem, die more I admire 
tlieii work, both that of officers and of men They are a 
mixed group from all ova India, including from Nepal 
Kashmir lias been a test and trial for us in many ways But I 
have no doubt that it has done a great deal of good to our 
Army which is tougher and more efficient because of tliese 
opaauons and hard conditions of mountain warfare 
7 During the past months much has happened 
Parliament was at last adjourned after a very heavy session ’ 
The House of tlie People will meet s^n on the 5th of 
November and the Counal of States toivards the end o 
November Just before the session ended, tlie appoinuneni 


2 On 27 June 1948 See Vol l,p 147 . 

3 The session of Parliament lasung 90 days ended on 12 August an 
riiinngr its 67 sittuigs* considcred S4 of&ctal and 22 pnvate bills , 
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of additional Ministers ivas announced.^ Two Ministers® 
(formerly called Ministers of State), ten Deputy 
Ministers® and four Parliamentary Secretaries^ were 
appointed The work of Parliament and Government has 
grown very heavy and it became essential for Deputy 
Ministers to be appomted to help in this work and to leave 
the senior Ministers a little more time to dei'ote to important 
matters It is also desirable in the parliamentary system that 
we have adopted, to have junior Ministers who can thus get 
expenence and training in administrative work. We have 
been too apt to rely on some senior and experienced 
colleagues of ours, whether in the Centre or in the States, 
and sometimes there is a gap between them and others who 
have not had the chance of gaimng that experience. We 
should fill that gap and always try to take some new 
blood in our governments 

8 The Parliamentary Secretaries that we have at the Centre 
are honorary They are paid no salary or allowance during 
the Parliamentary session. They are not supposed to work 
normally beyond the session. If for any special reason they 
are asked to do some work during the intervening period 
between sessions, they can draw a normal daily allowance 
for those few days. It is desirable to have such honorary 
Parliamentary Secretaries and to dioose bright young men 
or women for ihe purpose That gives them some insight 
and training and it is easier then, at a later stage, to pick out 
Deputy Ministers and Ministers from among thpm 


4 On 11 August 1952. 

5 DP Kaimarkar was appointed Minister £or Commerce and 
uidustry and P R.5 Desfamt^ Minister o£ Food and Agncuituzc: 

fi K.D. Malatiiya was appwmed Dqmty lifinister tor Natural 
Md teeaofic Researdr, S.S. Majithia for Defence, B.N. Datar 
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9 In some of the States the piactice of having paid 
Pai liamentaiy Secretai ies is followed I dislike tins practice, 
because there is no point in having a paid Paihamentan 
Sea etaiv when there is a Deputy Ministci IVe cannot ha\e 
too many giadcs of paid Ministeis and Paihamentan 
Sea etai les It is desii able cei tainly to hai’c Deputy Ministers 
01 Paihamentar^' Secretai les in the States wheiiciei tins is 
found iiecessaiy But I would like to emphasire that such 
appointments should be on gioiinds of necessity onlv and 
foi mem and not meiel^ to please tins gioup oi that 

10 Sitting here at Sonamaig, my mind takes lease of the 
man}’ day-to-day pioblems tliat confi out us and I tliiiik more 
'of -the basic issues that face us in India and the woild 
'i^aturally, I think of the Kashnin issue whicli is again under 
discussion 111 Genera As you know, Shii Gopalaswami 
Ayyangai has gone thei e to represent us. I am afraid nothing 
mudi can come out of these disaissions and I do not attach 
too much impoi taiicc to them We shall continue paticnth 
to discuss these issues as long as is needed But, m doing so, 
we aie not going to give up any basic pimciplc for which we 
have stood Tlierefoie, as fai as I can see, the swfns quo will 
lemain 

11 Tlie Kashmir problem would piobably hare been 
solved long ago but for its entanglement with widei world 
issues, and the inteiesi the gieat powers take in it. Tlies hai e 
not helped in its solution. Meamvlule, these laiga intci- 
national issues gradually more tosirards gieaici ciisis Tlic 
leceiit visit® of a higli-powct ed Chinese delegation under the 
leadeiship of the Foieigii Miiiistei. Qiou En-lai,'* is itself an 
event of gieai significance, both political and, perhaps, 


8 ’HieChinesedelegauonviMtediheSovictUnionfrora 17Att^tw> 

29 September 1952. Zhou Enlai Ktumed to Beijinsr on Septemte 

9 Zhou Enlai (1898-1976) Founded caimese Ckjmmunist Youm 
group in Pans, 1922, duel negotiator lor the Communistt in 

the Kuomtntan^ 1946, Pnme Minister and Foreign Minister ot 
People’s C3una horn 1949 nil his death 
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military also The truce talks at Panmunjom continue 
without yielding any result and the hope that we nurtured 
about an early settlement there has faded away. Yet, the mere 
fact that those continue is something to be thankful for, for 
the alternative is terrible to contemplate 
12 I have often written to you about foreign affairs and our- 
foreign policy There is far too ^at a tendency, even among 
eminent statesmen abroad, to simplify the issues and to talk 
in terms of some crusade, either for communism or 
aiiu-communism This makes an understanding of the real 
situation much more difficult Whatever our views may be 
about economic problems and policies, the first thing to 
remember is that it is not on account of these ideologies that 
this world crisis has arisen Because of various historical 
reasons, two tremendous world powers dominate the sri»n«» 
today — the USA and tlie U S.S.R. The other countries are 
either attached to one or the other in a subordinate capacity 
or play a rather passive independent role In effect, each of 
the two great world powers struggles to obtain a pre- 
dominant position in the world 

IS What can be the outcome of this historical process that 
has Bfactically eliminated the other great and small powers? 
That historical process has been conditioned by many 
factors, chiefly technological developments. Will this 
process conunue till one great power pracacally dominates 
the world? These technological developments in the science 
of warfare and rapid transport and communications have 
made it possible for such widespread and distant dominion 
to be exerased 

14 But before any such development takes place, there is 
bound to be war, because neither of the two great powers will 


10 Outmg the visit of the Oimese delegation to Moscow , the Sonet 

Chun railway by 

December 1952, (2) to the joint use of the naval base at Port Arthur till a 
with Japan^ ngned. and (S) to provide technical help to 
build Chinese mdnstry. For the Sino-Soviet treaty of finendshin ail.=.«~ 
and mutual aid signed earlier on 14 February 1950, see Vol 2, p 29. 
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submit to the other’s dominion. We may calculate the 
relative strength of the two and their allies In doing so, I 
think It would be true at this stage to say that the strength of 
the American group is greater, because ihey possess the more 
advanced technological processes and their industrial 
production is colossal On the other side also, there is 
continuous technological progress and they have masses of 
human beings at their disposal In any event, it can no 
longer be said that either side has a preponderating advan- 
tage which can result in a smashing and fairly quick victory 
Thus, a world war now would not only be a prolong^ 
affair, but would bring mutual destruction on a colossal 
scale It would make little difference as to who is the victor 
and who is vanquished, when tlie world lies in ruins 
15 It IS for this very practical reason, apart from any 
theoretical or ethical approach, that every effort has to be 
made to prevent such a war from happening What is the 
alternative?— some kind of adjustment between the great 
blocs of powers If that adjustment is not possible, then war 

15 inevitable and that means a defeat for modem avilization 
and the very causes for which people will fight The great 
quesuon therefore is whether such an adjustment is possible 
Considering the tremendous issues at stake, statesmanship 
must come to the conclusion that an adjustment must be 
made Any other approach leads to disaster. 

16 Most statesmen recognize this patent fact, but they 
often say that they will deal with the other party when they 
are strong enough to impose their will That presumes that 
while one party adds to its strength, the other will remain 
quiescent Of course, that is not going to happen Indeed, it 
may well be that the other party grows more in strength 
during the interval and so the relative position either 
remains the same or worsens 

17 At the end of the last world war it was generally 
thought that the possession of the atomic bomb by the 
U.S.A gave them a tremendous advantage over their 
adversanes Thatadvantagenolongerexists in that measure 
now, and if there is a war, both sides may well use the atomic 
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bomb. In the same way, it will be difficult for one party to 
have a major advantage for long and the other will catch up 
soon enough. Therefore, this talk of dealing with strength 
has no meaning It simply leads to a policy of drift while 
conditions become worse. 


18 If some kind of mutual adjustment and the creation of a 
new balance of power is the only way out, then countries like 
India can play a role which might help in bringing about 
that adjustment We must not exaggerate this and imagine 
that we can do much. But we should not underrate the 
possibility either Because of this, we have tried from time to 
time to help in bringing about condiuons for a'settlement in 
Korea We have not succeeded. But that is no reason why we 
should despair or give up, for the consequences of no 
settlement are terrible to contemplate 


19. Few people realize fully how the old balance of power 
has been completely shattered We either create a new 
balance or go to war Mere piling up of armaments does not 
create a balance. It adds to the fear that leads to hatred and 
utter lack of understanding It is not enough for us to talk 
vapiely of peace and put forward high ethical and moral 
principles. We have to understand the position objecnvely 
and practically in all its implicauons and then come to 
decisions None of us, however powerful we may be, can 
mould the world after our pattern. There are inherent 
Imitauons in the power of the greatest country and it is 
dangerous to overestimate one’s own power and to 
t^dCTesttmate the power of the adversary We have to kewi 
this in view ourselves in regard to our limited commitments 
whether they are military or financial. It isextraordinar^ 
how some people, who should be presumed to be respon- 
sible, talk urresponsibly of war, as if war was the solvent of all 

Ills. One^our gravest problems is that of minonnes in East 

^^1 ■niere is no doubt that the Pakistan Government 
followed a policy of squeezing out the 
middle classes especially. The April 1950 A^ement» 


It SeeVol 2,p 6S. 
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certainly brought about some improvement, but the process 
continues and there is a great deal of distress We try to deal 
with this problem on the diplomatic plane The only other 
plane is that of war which, I am convinced, will not solve 
that problem, whatever else it might do Yet, leadmg 
personalities talk about our adopting methods which can 
only lead to war. I cannot imagine anything more ir- 
responsible from every point of view and, more espeaally, 
that of the minorities concerned We are accused someumes 
of a policy of appeasement and are asked to get tough with 
Pakistan The toughness that our accusers exhibit is the use 
of strong and offensive language That is not how a 
avihzed nation acts, nor is that the way of statesmanship 
A nation conserves its strength and, because of that strength, 
can sometimes afford to take strong action. Even that action 
IS inevitably limited by the strength and resources of that 
nauon It does not issue threats and use offensive language 
20 In the world today we live in some kind of a twilight 
between peace and war. The old balances having been 
completely upset, no new equilibnum has taken their place 
For a long ume Europe ivas the poliucal centre of the world 
Then America came into this picture and Europe and North 
Amenca became two main centres Now Western Europe has 
receded into the background and the two prinapal centres of 
power are supposed to be Washington and Moscow At the 
same ume, great changes and revoluuons in Asia have taken 
that vast conunent, to a large extent, outside the purview of 
colonial poliucs Chma has emerged as a great power and, 
because of its alliance with the Soviet, has added greatly to 
the weight of Moscow in the world affairs It must be 
remembered, however, that China and'Russia need not pull 
together in every matter, because there are bound to be 
occasional conflicts in their nauonal interests 


12 Mookenee speaking at Pune on 25 August asked the Government to 
< follow Gandhiji’s advice which according to him had been that the hte 
and property of the Hindus in Pakis tan should be protected even by using 
force — 
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21 As the atomic age advances, war ceases to be a means of 
furthering a foreign policy, because war becomes an 
instrument of universal destruction. If there can be any 
justification for war today, it can only be in pure self-defence 
or self-pieservauon against aggression Where there is such 
an aggression and a challenge to the very existence of a 
nauon, that challenge has to be met Or else, the nation 
disintegrates 

22 In this dangerous and threatening state of the world, 
what are we to do? We cannot play a major part, but we can, 
perhaps, play some small part in either hastening or 
averting catastrophe If we Ime up with either of the major 
contestants for world supremacy, we give up such little 
influence that we might possess in averting catastrophe and 
in that sense we hasten it Keeping apart, we, and such other 
countries as function in the same way, at least keep an area 
free from the fever of war and can view events with some 
calmness and objectivity, and occasionally throw our weight 
on the side of peace Thus, whether we look at this quesuon 
from the point of view of narrow national interest or the 
larger orie of world peace, the only policy we can pursue is 
one of non-alignment with the power blocs and trying to 
maintain friendly relations with all countries. 

28. Our defence forces are small in comparison with those 
of the great powers. But we spend a very large part of our 
revenue on them. We have tried our utmost to limit this 
expenditure and, to a small extent, succeeded occasionally. 
The demand for our development schemes, which 
ultimately -strengthen the nation, is very great We «Tiaii 
roimnue to keep a vigilant eye on our defence expenditure 
And, yet in the world today we cannot afford to become 

weakand so we have to spendmoreonour defence apparatus 

than we should normally. 

24. The Passive Resistance Movement in South Africa is 
attractmg mcreasing attention.« It is right that it should do 
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so, for it is of the highest significance. It signifies the 
rebellion of the exploited and oppressed races in Africa 
against tadal domination. It is fortunate that this revolt has 
taken place on peaceful lines. South Afiica, which, under 
Gandhiji, saw the beginnings of this new fonn of struggle, is 
now witnessing a new and vaster application of it The 
Indian question in South Africa has been completely 
overshadowed by this new development, and it is right thatn 
should be so. People of Indian origm in South Africa have 
joined hands with the Africans in diis great struggle and 
thus far, in spite of the activities of the Malan Government, 
astonishing self-disapline has been shown by the passive 
resisters Everyone in India, and indeed many abroad, will 
follow this struck with the greatest sympathy and interest 
25. The Kashmir issue was discussed at length in both 
Houses of Parliament” and the agreement” airived at with 
the Ministers of the Kashmir Government was approved by 
Parliament” The Constituent Assembly of the Jammu and 
Kashmir state also gave its approval to this agreement ” 
Subsequently, the Constituent Assembly came to a decision 
about their future head of the state. ” This was in accordance 
with the agreement The resolution of the Constituent 
Assembly has been forwarded to our Government for 
necessary action on our part We are giving consideration to 
it ' 


14. Ounng the discusnon on the agreement on 5 August m Rajja 
Sabha and on 5 and 7 August in Lok Sabba, while the Congress ^ 
Gonununist members welcomed the agreement the memben of ^ 
Sangh, Afcah Dal. Ram Rajya PanshadandPraja Sooahst Party cnu^ 
the agreement and demanded "full aexesston of the Stale” and no 
disdnctfon to be made in the institution of Riypiaimikhs 


15 Seeam^p 56 . 

16 The agreement was approved by the Rajya Sabha on 5 August an 

by the Lok Sabha on 7 August 1952 

17 On 19 August 1952 

18 On 21 August the Constituent Assembly passed a 
leoommending that the bead of the state be elected and cal 
Sadr-i-Riyasat 
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26. There has been a new and unwelcome dfivelopment ill 

Kashmir. In recent weeks, we relaxed somewhat our vigi- 
lance on the ceasefire line, with the result that a laige 
number of people came across from die Pakistan side to our 
side. Many of thesewere inoffensive persons, trying to return 
to their homes. But many were, undoubtedly, sent by 
Pakistan authorities to create trouble in Kashmir. Indeed, 
we have received information of special training being given 
at a number of places in Pakistan in methods of sabotage 
Pakistan having tailed in other ways has now adopted this 
new course of action. There were several serious acts of 
sabotage committed by these persons who had (x>me horn 
Pakistan. Attempts were made to assassinate Sheikh 
Abdullah and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad.” The persons 
who weie sent over for this purpose from Pakistan were 
arrested and have confessed. As a result of all this we are 
again tightening our arrangements on the ceasefire line and 
practically sealing it. This indicates how much vigilance is 
necessary on our side. 

27. In Nepal the Ministry has fallen and the King®’ has 
taken direct 'charge of the administration with the help of 
advisers.^’ This hadbecome inevitable. It is unfortunate that 
the democrauc processes of Government have foiled in 
Nepal because of the uuer lack of a democratic background. 
For some months past, the Nqial Government was hardly 
functioning. In the Terai areas, adjoining India, complete 
lawlessness prevailed. We did not intofere, as we thought 
that the Nepalese authorities must themselves deal with this 
situation. We are prepared to help, of course, where sucdi 
help is lieeded and asked for. 

19 (1907-1972) Leading member of the National Conference in 
Kashnur, Detiut; Prime Minuter of Jammn and Eashmir, 1947-S3 and 
Prime Minister, 1953-63. 

20 mbhuvanBirBikram Shah. For b hLseeVol l,p 362 

21 Followii^ the resignation on 10 August 1952 by M P Koiiala, the 
Prime Minuter, the King announced on 14 August that he would rule 
Nepal through his &ve advisers till an effective and representative council 
of Miiiisters could be set up 
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28 A recent note in a Hindi paper in Allahabad has created 
a furore.2< This note was a very offensive one against the 
Prophet Mohammad The U.P. Government have rightly 
taken action on this note But, meanwhile, Muslim 
demonstrations took place in many dues and some people 
even went so far as to suggest a boycott of the Independence 
Day celebrations on August 15th This indicates how far we 
are yet from functioning in a truly non-communal way I 
have been distressed greatly by the vulganty of many 
references in some newspapers and periodicals We talk 
about a secular State, but there are many who function in a 
bigoted manner if their passions are aroused Communahsm 
is essenually a primitive and undvilized type of thought and 
behaviour, and if we are to advance, we have to get rid of this 
completely 

29 Although the general food situation shows 
improvement, in some parts of India, we have had £unme 
or near-famine conditions ** Hie State Governments are 
doing their utmost to meet this serious situation. 

30 I have often written to you about the housing problem 
and I am glad that a great d^l of attention is being paid to 
this Generally, rather expensive schemes are drawn up in 
which a good deal of money is spent on erecting solid 
structures and not much thought is given to the soaal 
services which should go with them. I am convinced that the 
nght approach is to arrange for sodal services such as water 
supply, sanitation, roads, lighting, drauibge, etc , before any 
building is put up indeed, it is better to give the social 


22 An article published on SsAugust 1952 in Amni Pataka, a Hindi 

daily, led to demonstrations of protaton 12 and 15 August in Lucknow 
Allahabad, Kanpur and Moradaba^in response to the call given by 
Khaksar and Muslim League leaders - 

23 ReportsofprevalenceoffsunineconditionseamefromeasiemUttar 

Pradesh, parts of Bihar, Maharashtra, Madras and Saurashtra 

24 AnAllIndiaHousingO>nfeiwicewasheIdinNewDclhion25ana 

26 August 1952 at which the Government announced an industrial 
housing scheme costing Rs 9 crozes for 1952-53 
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services without a building than to have a building without 
those services. 

31. ® I have just returned from Kashmir. During my ab- 
sence from Delhi, much has happened about which I would 
have liked to write to you, but I do not want to delay this 
letter. You will have noticed tha 4 as expected, the talks with 
Dr. Graham in Geneva are not proceeding smoothly. The 
basic differences between India’s attitude and PaUstan’s 
attitude sdll remain and are likely to remain. 

32. This morning in Srinagar 1 saw a parade of school and 

college students This" was very interesting and impressive. 
Great stress is being laid by the Kashmir Government on the 
physical side of training the boys and girls appeared to 

be very smart. Apart from improving their physical 
condruon, this has a powerful psychological effect What 
interested me most were the small children horn the 
kindergartens. These range from age three upwards. The 
K a shmir Government has started these kindergartens not 
only in the dty but even in many villages in the Valley. They 
are spmdu^ very little money on them andall the apparatus 
required is locally produced. These children were enjoying 
themselves thoroughly in the p»rade and in the numerous 
garnu which they or their teachers had evolved for them. In 
action to these athletic parades, whidr are hdd on a fairly 
big scale every month, there are smaller displays every week. 
I also witnessed boat races and swimming contests among 
^ool and college students. Altogether I was pleased and 
impressedby this aspect of educational progress in Kashmir. 
M Yesterday morning I made a somewhat unusual flight 
from Srinagar to tte eastern border of Ladakh. The flight 
Itself was very fascinating as we flew over the high moun- 
tams and glaciers and snowfidds and had a fine view of 
famous mountain peaks, like Nanga Parbat. But the main 
mterest was in the landing place. This has recently been 
constructedbyour Army with the help of local I-adakhis,- 

25 ' The last three paragraphv ^ wre vm'tfen r,n % An 
“<wn New Delhf ^ 
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a height of 14,260 feet This is understood to be die highest 
airfield in the rvorld. It is situated very near the Tibetan 
frontier. This was a feat for which bodi our Army and Air 
Force can well take credit It was a peculiar pleasure to me to 
visit this distant and isolated frontier of India and to meet 
die local people there. Normally, diis place where we landed 
IS a week’s march from Leh and Leh itself is two weeks’ 
march from Srinagar. We did the journey from Srinagar in 
less than tivo hours That area in Ladakli, where we ivent to, 
IS &irly rich in copper and sulphur. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 
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My dear Chief Minister, 


New Delhi 
10 September, 1952 


For a dtange I am wnting to you rather earlier than usual I 
am going away tomorrow to Indore for the meetings of the 
Congress Committees^ and, as I shall be away for five or six 
days, I thought of sending you this letter before I left Delhi 
During my stay at Indore, I hope to visit some of the Bhil 
areas and to meet the Bhils there-* As you perhaps know, I 
am gready interested in the future of the tribal people. I 
think that they are a special trustfor the nation and we have 
to pay particular attention to their well-being. That, indeed, 
was the policy of the national movement during past years, 
and that is the policy laid down in our Constitution 


2. Tribal people vary very gready in their development and 
culture. Some of them are quite primitive; others are fairly 
advanced. They cannot be treated all in the same way and we 
have to adapt ourselves to the special conditions prevailing 
m each area. For any of us to consider that we are superior 
folk and to look down upon these tribal people is a species of 
snobbery and is not always justified even in fact. 


3- The King of Nepal recently visited Delhi.® The object of 
ms visit was to ray goodbye to his daughter, who has been 
mhng and who is going to Switzerland for treatment. But, as 
he came here, we profited by the occasion and had long lallfs 
Those talks were far more on the personal and firiendly level 


1 On IS and 14 September 1952 

September, Nehru addressed a meeting of the Bhils at 

3 Ftom 4 to 7 September 1952 
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the country and permits rather reactionary groups, like the 
Gurkha League,® to grow in rdadve importance. 

5 The fart is that unity in a country is very much 
dependent upon certain physical factors, such as 
communications. Where there is a lack of communications 
and It takes long to go from one part to another, the 
governmental apparatus is weak and even organized 
national movements do not function effecuvely. Local 
officers have a large discretion and may behave or misbehave 
with impunity. Local popular leaders are thrown up and 
they are not under the discipline of a larger movement 
Nepal lacks commumcations utterly, except for the small 
valley where Kathmandu is situated That is the physical 
weakness of Nepal at present, apart from lack of trained 
personnel in any department of public activity. Then there 
are different types of people who pull, to some extent, in 
different directions There are the Newars, people of the 
valley; there are the hill people, the Gurkhas; and there a^ 
the people of the Terai, adjoining India. These last namii 
the people of the Terai, are physically and culturally ^ 
nearest to India and have been influenced by our national 
movements to some extent The Gurkhas have been cut off 
in the hills; the Newars have played a fairly important part 
in recent political changes in Nepal, because they happen to 
be in the capital and round about and are in a position to 
mfluence developments more than the others But if the 
others wake up, they make a great difference And this 
process of waking up has started because of this there is a 
OTmplete lack of balance in Nepal at present Our attempts 
m the past year and a half have been to maintain some kind 
of a balance. But, unfortunately, petty personal rivalries 
have again upset thatbalance It is not because we interfered 


Gurkha Dal was orgamwd by Babbar Shumshere June 
h^ur Rana with the support of the ruling Rana family to overthroiv 

** Government 
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in Nepal, but because arcumstances made it inevitable that 
the King had to take charge of the administration There 
was, for the moment, no group strong enough to do so Even 
now the position appears to be that if one group is put m 
chaige of the administration, another equally strong group 
or groups would probably oppose it and create trouble In 
the circumstances, the King had to take diarge and since he 
has done so, diere is a measure of quiet in the country and 
what little has been done already has, on the whole, been 
appreciated Of course, there is opposition and;ciiucism. 

6 I have menuoned above the importance of commu- 
nicaaons The dominant factor of the age today, all over the 
world, IS the tremendous improvement in commumcations 
of vanous kinds It is this which has made the world much 
more closely knit together than ever before It is this which 
gives far greater faalities for peaceful progress as well as for 
wholesale destrucaon Ind^, the ^ternative before the 
world appears to be one or the other , or to put it differently, 
the development ulumately of some kind of a world order 
based on free nations co-operating together or world 
domimon by one mighty power Of course, there is a third 
possibility and that is just diaos after tremendous destruc- 
tion Indeed, even the attempt to achieve world domimon by 
any one great power would lead to this destruction and 
chaos, whatever the ultimate result might be 

7 I remember that when Chiang Kai-shek’ came to India 
over ten years ago,* and he looked at the map of India with ite 
lines of communications, he said that he then understood 
both the strength of the British power in India and the real 
basis of our non-violent struggle He was comparing India 
to China because Chma was very backward in mtemal 
communications and therefore the Central Government 
could not easily exercise dominion over the distant 
provinces A rebellion might occur and there would be no 
means of putang it down for a long time Compared to 

7 Forb fn seeVol 2,p 264 

8 He was in India bom 9 to 21 Febniarjr 1942 
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China, India v/as much matte developed in this and some 
other ways. But, compared to some other countries, India is 
much less developed Large areas near our borders are bereft 
of communicaaons because the Briush attached little 
importance to them, except in the North-West Frontier. The 
result has been that these areas are very backward and the 
people there suffered greatly One cannot start the process of 
development anywhere till one builds roads and other 
communications which open out that area. This is the first 
problem for us in parts of Assam, of Uttar Pradesh, of 
Himachal Pradesh and East Punjab. Also, of course, in the 
Jammu and Kashmir state Similarly, in Nepal, every 
scheme of development has to be preceded by roads. 

8. The development of communications makes it easier to 
tackle a problem. By itself, it does not solve the problem The 
problem essentially remains an economic one, of finding 
work and employment, of greater production, of greater 
wealth and greater capacity for capital formation and 
investment and thus a more rapid pace of development 
That pace is unfortunately limited in countries like India 
because we have httle surplus to throw into investment. 
Nevertheless, we have to increase that pace and fmd some 
way to do it If orthodox methods come in the way, then 
other methods have to be adopted The world today witnesses 
some kind of a race not only between nations, but also 
between various forces within a nation as well as in the 

world Theslowofpacelagbehindandmightgotothewall 
The essenual umty of the world that has developed 
berause of the tremendous advancement in communi- 
cations brings its dangers also and all these various forces 
impinge one upon the other all the rime 


9 From ume to ume, we suddenly wake up to some new 
and unusual occunence. We saw the disappearance 
ov^ight the King of Egypt at the bidding of the 
mihtary.9 That was a military coup and it is not quite dear 


9 See ante, p *>9 
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what other forces lay behind it, apart from military 
dissatishicuon Since then other important developments 
have taken place in Egypt Only a few days ago, Pnme 
Minister Aly Maher^® and his Ministry resigned,^* no doubt 
under pressure, and General Neguib'^ became not only 
Pnme Minister, but also War Minister, Commander-in- 
Chief and now Military Governor That is a fairly compre- 
hensive list of functions and it shows that General Neguib 
and his group are in a dictatorial posiuon He has, 
pracucally speaking, put an end to all the pohacal parties in 
Egypt ** The only large party, and this is not stncdy 
political though it interferes in poliucs, is the Muslim 
Brotherhood “ A member** of this Brotherhood has been 
taken m the new Cabinet. It thus appears that there is a close 
relationship between the army group exerasing control and 
the Muslim Brotherhood Indeed, the programme of social 


10 (1883-1960) Egypuan pohtiaan, Minister for Education, 
1925-26, of Finance, 1928-29, of Justice, 1930-32, Head of the Royal 
Cabinet, 1935-37, Pnme Minister, 1937, 1939-40 and 1952 

11 Reacting to the arrest of prominent leaden by the army on 6-7 
September and the demand by Neguib for immediate action to imtiate the 
land reform programme, Aly Mehar resigned on 7 September 1952 

12 General Muhammad Neguib (1901-1984) Egyptian army officer, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Aimed Forces, July-September 1952, Pnme 
Munster and Minister of War, September 1952-June 1953 

13 On 9 September, the Egyptian Government asked all political 
parues to register themselves, purge oirnipt elements from their r an ks 
and deposit funds in an established bank withm thirty days This order 
was issued as the earher notice of 1 August 1952 direcnng intemal 
reoigaiuzation had not been fully observed 

14 An ultra-conservative religious and political association with a 
para-military y outh organization, founded in Egypt in 1929 and seeking 
to subordinate the social, poliucal and constitutional life of the nation to 

tenets The party was banned in 1948 as extra-consutunonal but 
was permitted to resume activity in 1951 

15 Sheikh Hassan el-Bakkour became Minister of Religious 
Foundations (Wakfs) 
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reform, including land reform,*® which General Neguib has 
pushed forward has practically been taken from the pro- 
gramme of the Muslim Brotherhood 
10. The change that started with the military coup has now 
developed more revolutionary tendencies. It is not yet quite 
clear which way this movement ivill go and whether there 
will be internal conflicts or not From all accounts, the Wafd 
Party** is still the largest and the most popular and it may 
not be quite easy to suppress it It is true that the Wafd 
became involved in many scandals and stories of comipuon 
But the party still has a strong nauonal backing. 

11 The Muslim Brotherhood is a curious organizauon 
started in recent years by a man** of great organizational 
capacity It was hardly a political movement and aimed at 
soaal reform. It is, in a sense, a movement with religious 
backing Its programme of social reform may lead to some 
fonn of soaalism or it may well develop in an authoritarian 
way toivards some form of fasasm 

12 What is happening m Egypt is, of course, important 
and interesting But it will have its repercussions in the 
surrounding countries also and it is a symbol of our 
changing umes This should be a lesson to us so that we 
might not grow too static in our outlook and expect that the 
world or even India will progress in a slow evolutionary 
way. The progress may be evolutionary in India, but only if 
It is not slow 


16 The decree passed on 9 September 1952 placed a ceiling on 
ownership o£ land at 200 acres per head and permuted purchase and 
redisuibunonofsurpluslandbythestate Small landholders owning less 
than 5 acres were compelled to form agncultural co-operatives, and 
agricultural wothers were assured wages regulated by law and given the 
nght to form unions 

17 The Egyptian nauonalist political party founded b> Saad Zaghlul 
in lOH to ncgoUateLg)piiaii independence with Britain Tliepart} was 
at this time led by Mustafa Nahas Pasha 

18 Hassan al-Banna (1906-1949) 
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15. 1 am glad that at this moment we have got our 
Ambassador, Shri K M Panikkar, funcuoning in Cairo 
H Next month,'® the United Nations General Assembly is 
meeting in New York or nearby and we shall be sending, as 
usual, our delegation to it The leader of this delegation 
will be Vijayalakshmi Pandit®" who has a great deal of 
experience of the working of the U.N She has served as 
Ambassador in Moscow and Washington, the two most 
important centres in world politics today Indeed, it maybe 
said tliat the future of the world depends largely on 
Washington and Moscow She has also recently visited 
China and met the leaders there She is, therefore, well fitted 
to understand the international situation and the problems 
that face us I did not want to send her as she has been kept 
abroad for many years, but in view of the importance of this 
session and the grave problems that are bound to arise there, 
I deaded to invite hei to go 

15 There are many subjects in the U.N agenda and, as you 
know, we pioposc to raise die quesuon of the satyagraha 
movement in South Africa which is of high importance 
from the world point of view But the real problem before the 
U N IS probably not in the agenda at all That is the 
problem of war and peace in the world The future of 
humanity depends upon the soluuon of that problem The 
present outlook is by no means cheerful or promising and 

It IS only fear of war and its consequences that keep some 

nations in check But that fear by itself is not enough and, 
indeed, leads one to war 

16 Therefore, the question arises how the U N should 
deal with this basic and vital matter In effect, it is a question 
of the two great powers of this world, namely the U S A and 
the U.S S R , coming to some arrangement or not Each is 
afraid of the other and, to use the new phraseology, tnes to 
"contain” the other This process of containment gradually 


19 Ftom 14 October 1952 

20 Forb fn seeVol 1. p 317. 
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spreads to all the world The Soviet Union functions along 
Its frontiers, but these frontiers are far flung from Central 
Europe to Central Asia and the Pacific Ocean. The U.S.A 
funcuons or tries to function on all these border countries of 
the Soviet Union and of China and inadentally in other 
countries also. The question, therefore, is whether in this 
continuous conflict, spread all over Europe and Asia, there 
is a possibility of a recognition of each other’s position and 
some kind of a settlement, however temporary, based on 
that The attempt of either party to go beyond that position 
immediately leads to resistance and big scale war. This 
happened in Korea and the Korean war began in a relatively 
small way.** Behind it, however, was the shadow of that 
major attempt to contain each other. When the 38th parallel 
was crossed by the American or the U.N. troops going 
north** that brought China into the picture and the scope of 
the war was widened even though the area remained more or 
less limited. 

1 7 The military position in Korea, in spite of the terrible 
bombing that has gone on is one of stalemate, or so it 
appears From any reasonable or logical point of view, it 
seems absurd for such enormous expenditure of life and 
energy and such vast destruction just to inainiain rhm 
stalemate, which yields no positive results to either party. 
Reason would dictate some settlement whidi would not 
only be good for the Far East but would immediately affect 
the tensions in Europe. Briefly put, the two major inter- 
nanonal problems today are Korea and Germany 

18 I remember being in Geneva in the summer of 1938. 
While I was there, Mr. Chamberlain,** the U.K. Prime 


21 SeeVoI 2,p 118 

22 SeeVol.2,p 218 

2S Neville ^mberlain <1869-1940) Bntwh polindan. Chancellor 
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Minister, flew over to meet Hitler ** War was in tlie air In 
France, mobilization had been declared About that time 
also the British Navy was mobilized In Geneva, however, 
the League of Nations was meeting peacefully , discussing 
every problem but that vital problem of war and peace 
The hundreds of international organizations with their 
headquarters in Geneva %vere all paralyzed The situation 
was as unreal as it could well be and the poor League of 
Nations did not count at all If the United Nauons also 
behaves in this way and ignores the most vital problems of 
the woild, then inevitably this organization will also 
become completely unreal and fade away As a matter of fact, 
Uic U N IS diiectly concerned with the Korean war, it is one 
of the parties to it, although strangely enough, it has little 
say in the matter except to give its moral backing and to pass 
occasional lesolulions of condemnation ^ This is a curious 
situation when this great organization has no power to 
control events, but is nevertheless commuted to them and is 
draped into them If the U N discusses tlie Korean war in 
the same way as it has done in the past, that is, to pass 
tesolutions of condemnauon or embargo,*® then it does not 
help towards a settlement Tliat would merely be man- 
oeuvnng for position in the war A heavy responsibility rests 
with the U N and all countries connected with it not to 
allow the situation to drift helplessly but to try to come to' 
gups with It and to find some way out 
19 In India there is naturally some kind of a lull m pohucs 
since Parliament adjourned Attention has been diverted to 
the com mg meeting of the All India Congress Committee in 
Indore and there is much controversy as to the relations oi 


24 Adolf Hitler Forb fa seeVol 1, p 6 

25 The reference i$ to the U N resoluuon piassed on 1 February 1951, 
condemning China as an aggressor See Vol 2, p 330 

26 The resoluuon imposing an embargo on China was passed by the 
United Nations on 18 May 1951 SeeVol 2, p 394 
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Governments with popular bodies like the Ctongress.*’ Who 
IS to have the final say or who is generally to control policies? 
Tins controversy is rather theoretical and academic 
Obviously, if there is a real conflict between a Government 
represenung a certain party and that party organization, 
both will suffer greatly. We have seen a minor instance of 
this in Nepal “ There should be co-operation between the 
two There can be no rigid rules about Ais On the one hand, 
a Government is responsible to the Legislature and can only 
conunue to function if it has a certain freedom to do so 
according to its own judgment On the other hand, if that 
party Government becomes isolated from the party and the 
sancuon it derives from that party, then it ceases to have any 
real authonty for long. Thus there must be a common 
approach in vital problems and at the same time no 
interference in the normal working of Government 
20 The rams in India are practically over, though it is still 
not certain what further calamity might come upon us 
Sometimes floods come in the second half of September The 
rains have not been as generous as we had hoped In some 
parts of Madras, notably Rayalaseema and part of Mysore 
state, they have pracucally failed again. In some other parts* 
they came too late On the whole, however, the all-India 
outlook for the harvest is sull fair There are some parts of 
the county which have suffered great scarcity and even 


27 In the dd>ate, S K Paul, Bombay P C C President, favoured the 
pnnaple of organizauonal supremacy, while K Hanumanthaiya, the 
Ouef Minister of Mysore, asserted that the disunction between the 
mgantzauonal and the parliamentary wings was no longer relevant He 
ih^ore pressed for the creaaon of a post of Vice-President, a suggesuon 
which had earlier been turned down by the Working Committee on 10 
August, whereby the Pnme Minister could be enabled to conunue as 
President without organizauonal work suffenng 

t ® ^ Koirala took over as President of the Nepali Congress 

uom M P Koirala in May 1952, he sought to assert the supremacy <5 the 
party by askmg M P Koirala to reconsutute his cabinet The latter 
signed as Prime Minister on 6 August when he was expelled from the 
party for having refused to abide by its deasion 
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famine conditions Among these are some of the eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh, and, more espeaally, 
Gorakhpur District This is a heavily populated and a very 
poor area. Normal conditions are ^fficult there and the 
power of resistance of the average person is low When a 
blow comes like a drough t, the effect is much greater than in 
areas where people are better off. There is no doubt that large 
numbers of people there have suffered greatly from 
undemounshment and even sometimes starvaaon There 
has been an argument as to whether people have died of 
starvaaon or not ^ That argument has little meaning except 
that condiaons have not been so bad as are normally 
described as famine, which brings about obvious deaths 
from starvation But when there is undemounshment for 
long penods, the power of resistance goes and any addiuonal 
misfortune snuffs out life There can be little doubt that 
many people who even die from fever or some disease, die 
because of this long background of undernourishment As a 
matter of fact, deaths often occur when a person who has 
suffered undernourishment or parual starvaaon for long 
suddenly takes a big and heavy meal This upsets him 
•completely 

21 Our State Governments do their utmost to meet such a 
situaUon and rush foodgrains where there is scaraty They 
give out doles and they provide some work But the 
situaaon, nevertheless, disaesses one very greatly because it 
IS basically derived from extreme poverty and under- 
nourishment and the loss of the power to resist We cannot 
change this by magic, but we must realize that this is a 
terrible blot on our country and we should not tolerate it 
willingly for a day. Here again we come up against the basic 
problem of the pace of development This is an economic 
problem and however much we may dislike economics, we 

29 On 7 September, J C Kumarappa sated that after an enquuy he 

had found that there had been eight starvauon deaths between June and 
September 1952 in Gorakhpur distnct The next day, the U P Govern- 
ment denied that any death due to starvation had taken place 
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cannot ignore realities But it is something much more than 
an eoinomic problem; it is a human problem and it is horn 
that human point of view that we must always consider it 
Economics are meant for human beings, not human beings 
for some abstract science which does not satisfy their 
pnmary wants. 

22. Our Five Year Plan is being finalized. It has been a 
unique experience for the draft outline plan to be produced a 
year ago and for this to be widely discussed all over the 
country and then for a final plan to emerge. That is 
democratic way of functioning, and yet I feel that all this 
discussion has after all been confined to a certain upper 
strata of our soaety which reads newspapers. The vast 
majority of our population know little about this plan. It 
seems to me essential that the common people should have 
some knowledge of it, some understanding of its signi- 
ficance, some appreaauon of how it affects them. I think 
that some very simple pamphleu in Hindi and the provincial 
languages should be prepared and sent to all our village 
bodies and gram panchayats and the like for them to read 
and discuss it These pamphlets should deal with the all- 
India problem as well as the special application of it to that 
State There may be three such pamphlets— one dealing with 
the Five Year Plan as a whole, the second with community 
projects, and the third with nver valley schemes 

23. There is another approach which is even more 

important, that is through our schools. These simple 
pamphlets should be sent to every school and the teachers 
ought to be asked to read them to their classes, to explain 
them and even to encourage a discussion on them If we did 
this, we would give more real education to our children than 
they get from their textbooks. Maps could be used and the 
vanous areas of special development or river valley schemes 
or community projects could be pointed out. It be 

stated that this is a beginning and we want to extend all this 
to oAer parts of India also. I commend this idea not only to 
. Pl^nmg Commission and the Education Ministry but 
to all State Governments. 
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24 In a liitle over four montlis, we shall have the cele- 
brations of our Republic Day, January 26ih. During past 
vears we have had a very effective and impressive parade in 
Delhi followed by tableaux, which represented a kind of 
historical pageant of India Tliese tableaux Mere organized 
b^ scliool children and were fairly good. Neveiiheless, there 
ivas much room for improi ement I feel that the celebrations 
on the 26th January should have certainly the militarj 
element but should also haxe an increasingly omI element 
in them We might, foi instance, in Delhi, organize 
something on a more ambitious scale Tliere tvould be the 
usual procession plus perhaps an exhibiuon plus also folk 
dances, more espeaall] bv tribal people. The concepuon of 
this piocession and exhibiuon and ev ei yiliing else should be 
to demonstrate both tlie unit) and great \ anety and diversit) 
of India This can only be done if States participate in these 
Delhi celebrauons and take some responsibilitj for them. 
Each State could represent some distinctn'e feature of its 
oM-n in the tableau or m the exhibiuon or both Thus the 
procession w ould be a moting pageant of India in its nch 
diiersit). The arts and crafts of each State could be re- 
presented in this M'a> 

25 A part of these demonstrations might be the Grow- 
More-Food Campaign. Peasants and farmers M'ho have won 
in the compeudons could be invited at State expense to 
participate m these demonstradons and the tableaux could 
represent in various ways this idea of an abundance of food 
groMung to feed this hungry land- 

26 Then there could be folk dances I would love to see in 

our procession people from various parts of India, indu S 

our tribal people, the Nagas from the North East, the ® ® 

from Genual India, the Santhals and others shotwng that 
they are also full partners in this great enterprise of m 
going ahead- They could display their dances too, which are 

soattiacdte 

27. I hat e thrown out some ideas about the celebrations on 
January 26th. All this will require a great deal of organiza- 
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aon and full co-operation between the States and the Central 
Government. There is not mudi ume left and the sooner we 
begin thinking of this and organizing it> the better It would 
be a good thing if we could hold a meeting in Delhi say in 
the second week of October, to consider this matter. Each 
State could send a representative He need not be a senior 
officer It would be better to send a youngand enthusiastic 
person with ideas At that meeting some general decisions 
can be taken and we can go ahead preparing accordingly 

28 Some recent madents regarding die gift of foodgrains, 
etc., for relief in scarcity areas from the Soviet Umon and 
China have drawn some public attention A relief 
committee in Andhra, sponsored and organized by the 
Communists there, made a direct appeal to certain 
organizations in China and the Soviet Union for help. In 
response, these organizations in China donated over rupees 
four lakhs which were paid over to the Indian Red Cross to 
begin with, but immediately after the Indian Red Cross was 
asked to hand this sum over to the Andhra Committee. Tlie 
Red Cross Committee replied that they would gladly use the 
money for rehef but they could not hand that money over to 
a private agency. Later, the money was returned to these 
orgamzations in China through the Chinese Embassy 

29 The Russian organizauons announced that they 
were sending 10,000 tons of wheat, 5,000 tons of nee, 550,000 
tons of tinned milk and rupees two and a half lakhs to the 
Andhra Committee Our Government informed the Soviet 
^vemment that we appreciated this gesture of friendship, 
but we could not agree to any foreign government or 
or^mzation dealing directly vrai pnvate orgamzations in 
India for rehef. It is clear that if we had permitted this kinrf of 
direct contact between organizations in foreign countries 


^ September 1952, the Govenunent of India clarified that food 
through Government agencies 
d the Intton Red Cross Assoaation 'The quesUon of rehef is not a 
OT polmcal question and. therefore, it is Government’s desire to 
IS apatt from and above political controversies " 
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and certain groups m India, this would have led to all 
manner of complications We are following this rule in 
regard to all countries, including the U S A . from where 
many gifts have come 

30 The Kashmir talks in Geneva have apparently ended 
without pFodudngany substantial results We expect Shn 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar back here is another three days 
Meanwhile, there has again been some wild talk in 
Pakistan, probably meant to impress world opimon more 
than anything else 

31 Some recent inadents in Hyderabad have been very 
distressing This began by a foolish agitation against non> 
Mulkis, that is, against the employment in the state of 
people from outside the state The students started it, but 
soon it went out of thar hands and othas joined in 
Ultimately this grew and assumed big proportions and 
much damage was done and a numba of people were killed 
by pohee firing.** I do not wish to go into dhementsof thisat 

SI The talks ended incondusively on 10 September 1952 after a 
fortnight as Pakistan quesuoned India’s right to ensure the state’s secunty 
both internally and externally and claimed equal status for the forces on 
both sides To this India objected on the ground that maintenance of 
troops as against avil forces in the area under the unlawful occujiauon of 
the rebel forces consmuted a violauon of India's sovereignty over the area 
These differences gave rise to wide divergence between Indian and 
Pakistani views on the quantum and character of the forces to be left in 
Kashmir India also insisted that it would accept apjxnnunent of a 
plebisate administrator only when she was satished that demilitarization 
as desired by her had taken place 

32 On 31 August, Mian Mumtaz Daultana, Chief Minister of W«t 

Punjab, called upon the Pakistan Government to break away fro® “e 
United Nauons because "independence of Pakistan wthout Kashmir was 
incomplete " On 4 September, OioWdhury Khaliquzzamanl convenm or 
the Moslem People's Organizabon said that Pakistan preferred to have 
Kashmir to plebisate " , j j, 

33 On 3 September 1 952, two persons were killed in Hyderabad when 
police resorted to firing on a demonstration organized against non 
domiales in state services On 5 September, the students agitation was 
called off 
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this stage. But this does sliow how from small beginning 
and a little incident, grave developments can take place, if 
care is not taken It shows also how there has grown up an 
atmosphere of violence in our country and how anti-social 
elements take advantage of this whenever they can. Another 
most important fact is how some newspapers in India 
inflame popular passions and behave in a manner which is 
utterly deplorable. This is not a matter of political dif- 
ference, but of utter vulgarity and indecency. It is a bad thing 
for the country if our public taste is lowered in this way by 
some of our newspapers A great deal is said about the 
freedom of the Press and when the Government brought 
some mild legislation about the Press recently,** there was 
some outcry, and yet here we are having the minds of many 
people poisoned hy these constant outpourings of com- 
munal passion, vulgarity and indecency Some way out will 
have to he found 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 




34 SeeVol 2,p 502 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I i\Tote to you last 1 have spent some da^'s in Madhj'a 
Bharat' and some days in derabad state * I went to Indore 

to attend the meeung of the All India Congress Committee 
and took advantage of this to pa> a visit to some places in 
Madhva Bharat This State is full of histor>, both anaent 
and medieval Ujjain^ brings back to mind a period of 
cultural greatness which shines m our past annals. I went to 
Mandu also'* I had heard of this fora long tune past, but had 
never visited it Having seen it, I wondered why it iras so 
little known in India It is full of history, romance and 
beauty Madhya Bharat is the connecung link between 
North and South India and, as such, it has placed an 
important part in history' It is a rich area and there is great 
room for development Even in tins nch and fertile land, 
there were some scarcity areas which had been hit hard by 
drought This drought had pai ticularly hit the area where 
large numbers of Adii'asis or Bhils liwd. I could not go into 
the heart of this Bhil area, round about Alirajpur, but I met 
many thousands of them at Mandu itself. I find them a verj' 
attractive people and I think more and more how we should 
consider these and other tribal folk as a uust for tlie nation 
requiring every help and care from us 
2 You must have seen the resolutions passed bv the 


1 From IS 10 17 September I9S2 

2 From 24 to 29 September 1952 

3 Nehru wsited Ujjain on 16 and 17 September 19’>2 

4 On 15 September 1952 
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A I C C at Indore I should hke to draw your particular 
attenuon to them, mote particularly to the resolutions on 
Foreign Policj',* Soutli Africa® and Economic Policy ’ None 
o£ these lepresents any break from the past Tliey flow from 
thfi-polity' we have thus far pursued, but, in some measure, 
they go a little further and aie more specific 
3. The death of Kishorelal Mashruwala,® who had been 
editing the Haryan® for the past few yeais, was a parucularly 
sad event He was one of die old and sturdy band who 
represented Gandhiji’s ideas m many respects and who 
spoke and wrote fearlessly from week to week Such men aie 
the salt of the earth and we require diem in India parti- 
cularly We talk so much of Gandhiji and yet we drift away, 
almost unknowingly, from many dungs that he taught us. 
In the problems that confront us we miss his wise guidance 
and burning faidi I wnte this on the day of his birth 


S The resolution passed on IS September condemned tmpenalism 
and colonialism wherever they still existed and the vast amount of money 
sjKntby the big nations on armaments It called upon the Great Powers to 
lake concrete steps to resolve their differences and find soluuons to the 
iMjor problems bang the world It also reaffirmed the Ckmgress policy 
that Indians abroad sdiould demand no speaal privileges in the countries 
where thej were settled 


6 The resoluuon on raaahsm and satyagiaha in South Africa 
expressed gratificauon at the co-operation between Africans and Indians 
™ struggle against the 'white' raast regime and appealed to the 
wOTid community to appreaate the significance "of this great happening 
s^K the weight of their moral support to this nghteous 

J resolution called upon the Government to take steps to 
production and reduce dispanues, achieve economic growth 
ug structural changes in the economy whitdi would also sumulate 
a M investment in development schemes, and create 

anri ^ of industry and trade through the Sute 

co-opeiauve ventures The resoluuon also stressed the need for self- 
8 ^ industry 

Assoaated with Mahatma Gandhi and worked acmelv 

1921 tdiudlion, Regisnai of Gujarat Vidyapith, 

•34 Editor of Hanjan, 1948-52 

Weekly started by Mahatma Gandhi in 19S7 
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anniversary Gandhi Jayanti. And so, even more than 
usual, our thoughts go to him and the message he gave us 
Condiuons change and ive have to face new problems from 
day to day It is not enough for us to ignore these rhanging 
conditions and to apply some remedy, which might not be 
suitable or appropriate But certain basic approaches need 
not necessarily change with the changing nmes 

4 I spent SIX very full days in Hyderabad stale For the 
first time I went into the interior of the state and visited not 
only some well-known towns but passed by innumerable 
villages and saw innumerable people Vast crowds met me 
everywhere. Indeed it was surprising how many people came 
to ray meetings or stood by the roadside which they had 
decorated It was heartening to see these people and to 
witness their enthusiasm And yet whenever this happens, a 
feeling of sadness comes over me These people give so much 
of dieir faith and affection, how much do we give them m 
return? 

5 Hyderabad, as everyone knows, has very special 
problems of its own It was, more perhaps than any state in 
India, except some in Rajasthan, a feudal state The police 
action and after has upset, rightly, this feudal structure, it 
has also upset the old unstable communal balance Tliat had 
to be done But all this has brought about many unfortunate 
lesults also and it takes time to settle down Before the police 
acuon, there was much tyranny on the part of the Razakars 
After the police acuon, in some parts of the state, more 
especially on the western side, there was brutal reiahauon 
against die Muslims One evil led to anothei, but evil does 
not solve any problem And now we have to contend against 
the consequences of both these evils In Osmanabad, 
especially, I found many Muslim widows and children, who 
were in distress Something had been done for them dunng 
the last year or two, but much remained Apart from the 
quesuon of giving them relief or some kind of work, there 


10 24 to 29 September 1952 
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was a social problem, which was even more difficult to 
tyriflp I hope that a better and organized effort to this end 
will now be made. 

6 Hyderabad suffers in some parts from scaraty and 
drought and generally from the common ill of many parts of 
India, unemployment To this has been added special 
unemployment by changes in the old feudal structure as well 
as in the Services and the disbandment of the old army. All 
this ivas no doubt inevitable, but the problem remains and 
has to be tackled The financial resources of the state have 
been strained to the utmost and there was general complaint 
there that they had not received a fair deal from the Centre I 
am sure that every complaint with any substance in it will be 
most carefully considered by the Central Government. 

7 A few days before my visit to Hyderabad, there had been 
disturbances” there which started because of what is called 
the Mulki agitation This was a protest against the 
employment of people from outside the state There ivas a 
tendency in the years immediately following the police 
action to bring in large numbers of people from the 
surrounding States — Madras, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay 
Many of these have gone back, but some remain Some of 
those who were imported did not function veiy 
satisfactorily and many complaints weie probably justified. 
The real reason, however, for this agitation was the 
prevailing unemployment and tlie fear that the so-called 
outsiders will displace people from the state There was 
some jusufication for this feeling, but this whole business of 
Mulki and non-MuIki is, of course, all wrong. Subsequently 
the agitation went into other hands and there were distur- 
bances for two or three days By the time I reached 
Hyderabad, all this was over, but the problem of 
unemployment conunues 

8 Another agitauon, though this is more or less confined 
to certain top people, is against the decision to make the 


n Seeam^plOS. 
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Osmania Unhersit}* a centra! unhersiiy.^- Partly this agi- 
tation was due to a misundastanding and partly. I tliink, to 
political reasons, wholly unconnected with educational 
matters I am quite comdnced tliai it is .desirable for the 
Osmania University to be a central university Tliis is good 
for India as a whole, for tlie Soutli, but more particular!} for 
'Hj-derabad state itself. I diink tlie opposition to this is 
entirely misconceh ed 

9. Tlien there is tlie crj for a dii ision of Hyderabad on a 
linguistic basis Foi my part. lam entirelv opposed to this 
If it is accepted, I am suie that it would retard progress in 
Hyderabad for many long } ears and would a eate all manner 
of problems and upset the balance of South India All onr 
Fii'e Year Plans and tlie like will have to be put on die shelf 
all some new equilibiium is readied. 

10. As I motoied long distances across H} derabad state, 1 
was charmed by die Deccan scenerj'. In the north of India, we 
have, generally speaking, flat plains terminauiig in i err 
high mountains In die Deccan there is liardly any flat sjmcc 
and die counuyside represents a dianging and vaiving 
aspect, ivliidi is i eri' attractive It ivas all the more attractii e 
because of the gieenerj' caused bi the monsoon rams 

11. I dsited the Tungabhadra Project” also and was 
delighted to find how near completion diis was IVTienei ei 
see these great engineering ivorks. I feel exdted an 


12 Theproposahvas opposed b> Congressmen as veil ay he 
of the OpposiHon and ultimately the Gm emmeniol India d 

make Osmania a central unheisit'. , . i '.Tv.Tnnnauc 

13 On 17 August, VD Deshpaude. leader of the PMple* 

Front m the Hi derabad Assemblj . speakmg at *e All Indra P ^ 

Ptwmces Conference at. Axiuavan. demanded that 

hnguisucalh so that pans ofiicouldlatermeigein Greater Mahaia n 

Krishna riser, near Mallapuram m Bdlaij 

was started in 1W5 and the firstwateK vere released on 30 J 
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fy ti Tiarafpfl. They are visible symbols of building up the new 
India and of providing life and sustenance to our people I 
wish we had the means and resources to do this on an even 
larger scale all over India. 

12. From this site of the Tungabhadra dam, I journeyed to 
the rums of Vijayanagar'* nearby. It was an all too hurried 
nsit But even so I was powerfully impressed by the 
magnitude and magnificence of these relics of the old 
Vijayanagar Empire The stone carvings and the friezes were 
very beautiful. 

IS I have now come back to Delhi for just four or five days 
stay and am going down South again, this time to Madras 
aty and the Rayalaseema area on the 4th October 
Rayalaseema, and tlie adjoining areas of Mysore and 
Hyderabad, have been peculiarly unfortunate for several 
years The hopes we had nourished that this year at least they 
might have adequate ram have been falsified and distress 
conunues My visiung these areas will not bring additional 
relief to them,. But it ivill bring some satisfaction to me that I 
have at least gone there and it may be perhaps, that some 
little part of that satisfaction might come to tlie people who 
have suffered so much. It is clear to me that the kind of relief 
that we organize in these famine and scaraty areas, im- 
portant and inevitable as it is, is no soluUon whatever of the 
problem We cannot wait for rain year after year or pray for 
It We have to devise other methods, if not to produce ram, at 
least to produce work The main problem today in consi- 
derable parts of India is not ladk of the availability of food, 
but lack of purchasing power The only soluUon, therefore, 
IS to increase our producUon and give more purchasing 
powQ to the people. To some extent, of com se, we are doing 
this through our various works and our Five Year Plan But 
probably something more is needed in these particular areas 
and, as &r as 1 can see, this can onlyjie in the shape of small 
schemes and cottage industries We have at present many 

IS Pounded in 1336, u was destroyed m 1565 by the combined armies of 
Golconda, Bidar, Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. 
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such scaraty areas, apart from Rayalaseema ana 
neighbourhood They are the south-eastern districts of U ttar 
Pradesh, parts of Bihar, where again the Kosi has drowned 
numerous villages in its floods, some of the Karnataka 
districts of Bombay State, parts of Madhya Bharat and 
several other areas 

14 After my return from Madras, I shall spend a few days 
in Delhi and then pay a visit to the North East Frontier 
Agency, which comprises some of our important tnbal 
areas, including tlie Nagas From there, I shall go to 
Manipur and Tripura All tliese border areas tend to be 
neglected somewhat and I have long wanted to visit them 
This wish of mine is at last likely to be gratified and my 
discovery of India will thus continue There can be no end to 
this discovery in this great country with its fasanaung 
variety 

15 There has been much argument about our 
handloom industry and various proposals have been put 
forward to encourage it ” Everyone knows that the hand- 
loom industry is our biggest cottage industry and employs a 
very large number of skilled workers From every point of 
view It has to be encouraged For some time past it suffered 
from lack of yam That lack is being gradually removed or 
lessened The real difficulty now is due to the lack of 
purchasing power of the people There are large stocks of 
handloom goods and merely to encourage more producuon 
without sale will not help It is necessary, therefore, to 
encourage sales and we come up there with the fact that 
handloom products are somewhat more expensive, even 


16 Nehru visited Assam, N E F A , Nagaland. Manipur and Tnpura 
from 19 to 25 October 1952 

17 Controversy centred round the demand of the handloom 
assoaauons, vrbidi was also supported by C Rajagopalachan, the i 

Minister of Madias, for reserving to them producuon of dfrotisandsaiw 

On 11 September. TT Knshnamachan. the Union Mmis^ fOT 
Commerce and Industry, announced that a high-powred com 
would be appointed to examine all aspects of the textile industiy a 
texUle commissioner made responsible for the distnbuuon of yarn 
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though they might be better in many ways, and thus are 
more difficult to sell. The Government of India are paying a 
great deal of attention to this matter and have already taken 
some steps, which I hope will bear fruit. 

16 I have written to you previously about gifts of food- 
grains and money from trade unions in Soviet Russia and in 
China for relief in South India.** We would not agree to 
private organizations accepting these gifts and dealing with 
them. Subsequently, both the Russian and the Chinese trade 
union organizations agreed to hand over these gifts to the 
Indian Red Cross and they were accepted with gratitude 
Russian wheat and rice have just arrived in Madras by sea. 
and have been received by the Red Cross representatives It 
will be utilized in giving relief in Rayalaseema and in the 
affected, areas of Mysore and Hyderabad. These gifts are 
substantial, more especially that from Soviet Russia 
1 7 . There has been a certain relaxauon of control on cotton 
dothJ® The sugar policy for the next season has also been 
laid down*® and the price of sugarcane has been reduced. 
This will bring down the price of sugar also 


18 On 20 September 1 952, the Government aoxpted ten thousand tons 
of wheat, five thousand tons of nee, &ve lakh tons of condensed milk and a 
wm of rupees twoanda half lakhs from the Central Council of the Soviet 

rade Unions, and a gift of Rs 4,21,940 from five Chmese peoples’ 
^anizauons for distribution in drought-affected areas in Madras State 
^e donors agreed to distiibuuon through the Indian Red Cross Earlier, 
the Indian Red Cross had also received rupees four laldis from the Chmese 
otgamzations 

19 On 27 September 1952, the Government announced decontrol of 
pnoe on dhoas. sareesand some other vaneues of doth The pnee of yam 
ws also decontrolled except for the varieties of yam supplied to 

andlMm industry The Government, however, dedded to conunue 
control on the production of doth 

20 On M September, the Government fixed the mi nim um pnee for 
^dme of sugarcane by the factories but fixed no statutory price for the 

eo sugmvgurandkhaiKfran Provision was however made that mease 
fro^tTwim ^Sk***' would offset it by releasing sugar 
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18 OurVice-JPresidentjDr Radhakrishnan,^’ is at present 
\'isiung some ol the capitals of Europe.® He went to Cairo 
first and was given a very enlhusiasuc reception there both 
by the Government and the people. We have been informed 
that his visit produced a marked effect He is now in Rome 
This tour of the Vice-President has no special significance in 
the sense that he is not bearing any message to these capitals^ 
but from another point of view, it is of high significance 
both b) virtue of his high posiuon in India and his great 
expenence and reputation He is a very fine ambassador of 
India, carr^nng India's message and explainingher policy in 
these different countries. 

19. Our Ambassador in Nepal, Shn C P N Singh,® has 
relinquished his post after compleung a little more than his 
full term there. He is being succeeded by Shri B K Gokhale,® 
who reured from service recently. The post of our 
Ambassador in Nepal is a delicate and important one 
because of our close relations with that country and the new 
problems that are continually arising there. For the present, 
there is quite in that country and the King’s administration 
is apparently welcomed by the people as a whole 

20. There has recently been a merger of the Socialist Party 
with the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party.® The new party that 
has emerged from this is called the Praja Socialist Pmy 
There have been many criucisms of this merger I think, 
however, that we should welcome it as it is better to have a 
small number of well-oiganized parties than a mulatude of 
groups 

21. In Egypt, it would appear that the revolutionary urge 
has largely exhausted itself. But perhaps it is premature to 


21 Forb fn seeVol l,p 416 j » - 

22 He \isited Cbiio, Rome. Geneva. Berlin, Pans and London lor a 


month firom 25 September 1932 

23 Forb to seeVol l,p 361 . „ 

24 (1892-1973) Joined ICS , 1915, and seived in Bihar and On^, 
Sectetmy toPtesident. 1951-52, Ambassador toNepal, 1952-55. Oiainnan, 
Tungabhadra Project. 1956-65 

25 This was announced on 26 September 1952 
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fonn an opinion. A conflict has arisen between the 
Government and the Wa£d Party « As there appear to be 
inner dissensions within the Wafd Party, probably the 


Government will have its way. 

22 Dr Graham’s report to the Security Council aboin his 

eiforts at mediation in regard to Kashmir has just been 

published 2? There is nothing very new in it and the posmon 

remains mote or less where it was. So far as we are concerned, 

wecanacceptno major changeinthepositionwehave taken 

up We have gone as far as we can possibly go 
23 Some recent proposals*® made on behalf of the U.N 
Commanders at Pamnunjom offer some hope of a truce in 
Korea, but it is difficult to be optimistic after the failure of so 


many efforts 

24. This mnming , as usual, many of us visited Rajghat 
and paid tribute to Gandhiji. It seems long ago since he left 
us And yet at other times the feeling of his presence is strong 
and vivid Though we may drift away somewhat from our 
old moorings, something of that gracious memory lingtts, 
something of that inspiration endures, and a sentinel voice 
sounds in our ears 


25. After Rajghat, I went to the village of Alipur in Delhi 
State to partimpate in the inauguration of the community 


26 In response to Govemnient's call to purge all poliucal parues of 
corrupt elements, Mustafa Nahas Pasha, leader of the Wafd Party, 
suspended some members of the party on 12 September and dissolved u on 
18 September pending its reorganuauon as per new rules However, 
following the demand for removal of Nahas Pasha by the army leadership 
which was also supported by the young members of the Wafd Party, 
Nahas Pasha resigned on 6 October 1952 as the leader of the party 

27 On 24 September 1952, Graham reported his failure to effect an 
asreeznent between India and Pakistan on demilitarization in Kashmir. 

28 On 28 September 1952, the U N Command proposed that both 
sides should agree to bring prisoners to die demilitarized zone for 
idenubcation, and those tesisung repatziauon be either sent to demih- 
tanzed zone for further interviews by the representauve of the country 
mutually agreed upon or be set free to go to any place of their choice. 
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centres scheme All over India at this time these projects 
were being started.^" The beginning is a small one, but there 
IS something really big in the concepuon behind these 
community projects That idea is to diange the whole face of 
rural India and to raise the level of the vast majonty of our 
population It IS a dynamic and revolutionarj' concqpQon if 
we could but grasp it and give effect to it through organized 
and continuous work Some of us at Alipur made a symbolic 
gesture of helping in the building of a road That was a 
small and insignificant effort, and yet, perhaps, in tlie wider 
scheme of things, that manual work had greater significance 
than much else tliat I do. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29 -nie scheme envisaged the involvement of the villagers in offiaallj 
sponsored projects for all-round dei’elopment of the ™ral arras 

30 The scheme was inuoduced in 55 ^ 

compnsing 18,464 villages cohering an area of 26,950 sq mi 
population of about twenty million 
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New Delhi 
17 October, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you again on the eve of my departure from 
Delhi for a week’s tourJ I am going to Calcutta tomorrow 
morning and after a day and mght’s stay there, I shall 
proceed to Assam This visit to Assam is especially meant for 
the North-Eastern Agency, Mampur and Tripura I am 
greatly looking fonvard to this visit is I am attracted to these 
fronuer regions and the people who live there 

2 I have deaded to spend a day in Calcutta on my way to 
Assam because of the new situation that has arisen in West 
Bengal owing to a sudden increase in the number of refugees 
coming from East Pakistan Apart from the normal causes of 
this movement, there can be no doubt that the proposal to 
introduce the passport system* frightened many people and 
made them think that it might not be possible to cross the 
frontier later. Because of this there was a rush and a difficult 
situation was created in Calcutta where these large numbers 
o refugees continued to arrive by every tram, as well as on 
oot, across the border It has not been an easy matter to deal 
wth these refugees The Central Rehabilitation Minister, 
ohti AP Jam,* has also proceeded to Calcutta. At my 
request the Bihar Government have been good enough to 
agree to accommodate 1 5,000 of these refugees I have made a 


2 2^ returned to New Delhi on 26 Oaober 1952 

3 F«wb In seeVol 2 ,p 435 
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similar request to the Onssa Government and I hope that 
they will also agree 

3. I have given you, fiom time to time, the figures for the 
movement of Hindus and Muslims between East and West 
Bengal Throughout this year up to the end of August 1952, 
as in the previous two years, there was on the whole a 
movement of both Hindus and Muslims to East Bengal from 
^ West Bengal That is to say, tliat, m the balance, more people 
went to East Bengal than came to West Bengal There were 
exceptions to this general trend in the months of June, July, 
August and September 1951 From October 1951, therewasa 
marked tendency for an excess of Hindus as well as an excess 
of Muslims to go to East Bengal from West Bengal 

4 In September 1 952, however, there was a slight excess of 
Hindus coming to West Bengal from East Bengal The 
figures for the month of September were 

Hindus going to West Bengal .. 178,434 

Hindus going to East Bengal . 176,471 

From the daily figures, it appears that this change-over took 
place about the 19th September From that day onwards, 
there were more Hindus coming from East Bengal to West 
Bengal In October, this new trend conunued During the 
first eight days of October, 76,312 Hmdus came to West 
Bengal and 55,885 Hindus went to East Bengal Thus, there 
was an excess of over 20,000 coming to West Bengal This 
continued till the 15th October when the passport system 
was introduced 

5 It IS clear that this major movement was due to some 
panic on account of the passport system. It was also due to 
the deterioratmg economic conditions of Pakistan and to the 
harassment of the minority commtimty there 

6 You will remember that it was Pakistan that proposed 
the introduction of the passport system * We resisted this for 
some ume, but on their insistence we agreed Since then 
very complicated arrangements have been made and much 


4 Seeant^p 7 
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money has been spent on preparations. The date, I5th 
October, was finally fixed for the introduction of this 
system About a week or so before this date,® rather suddenly, 
Pakistan wanted a postponement for a month of this date. 
The reason they gave was that they had not been supplied 
with an adequate supply of visa forms or some other papers 
by us This was not correct, as we had sent them what they 
asked for and were prepared to send them more Normally 
we would have had no objection to this postponement But 
in view of the abnormal conditions that had arisen in East 
Bengal and West Bengal and the influx of refugees into 
Calcutta, any postponement of this date would have agg- 
ravated the crisis by continuing a feeling of uncertainty. We 
were perfectly prepared to scrap the passport system comp- 
letely We were not prepared to postpone it for a few weeks 
That would have meant another month of trouble and 
mounting crisis in West Bengal. A final decision had to be 
made this way or that way. We made this clear to the 
Pakistan Government « A day or two before the fixed date, a 
final appeal was made to me by the Pakistan Prime Minister^ 
for postponement * I was unable to agree to this,® though we 
expressed our willingness to relax certain rules for a few days 
so as to avoid, as far as possible, difficulty and inconvenience. 

7 The passport system, therefore; came into force on the 
15th October and there has naturally been a considerable 
reduction in the immediate traffic between West Bengal and 
East Bengal In the case of Hindus, who had already come to 
the border, we are allowing them to come ovfer with the least 
of formality. Generally speaking, we are not following the 
rules very strictly for the next week or two. 

8 It was curious for Pakistan, after its initial insistence on 
the passport system, to try to postpone it Obviously this was 

5 On 7 October 1952 

6 On 9 October 1952 

7 KhvrajaNazunuddtn. Forb fin seeVol l.p 327. 

8 On 10 October 1952 

to the Pakistan Government on 13 
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due to some kind of pressure on them, the pressure of events. 
From sudh information as we have received, it appears that 
the economic deterioration in East Pakistan is fairly rapid 
and, unless some marked change takes place, conditions will 
progressively worsen there Even the Muslim population 
there is considerably worried over this Many Muslims, 
including the employees of the Pakistan Government, who 
have speaal interests or properues m India, were upset by 
this passport rule and brought considerable pressure to bear 
upon their Government I hope that now that we have come 
to final deasions, the feeling of uncertainty will go and 
some measure of normality will come in regard to the traffic 
between East and West Bengal. 

9 I have recently visited the Rayalaseema distncts in 
Madias and some parts of Mysore stated*® where the rams 
having failed, scarcity conditions prevailed I also spent 
some days in Madras dty. This visit of mine to the South 
after nearly a year gave me a deeper understanding of the 
South. Madras city grows upon one and the more I go there, 
the more I like it But apart from the city, the whole 
landscape of the South and, more especially the typical 
Deccan landscape of Rayalaseema, Mysore, and Hyderabad, 
appeal to me greatly, with its rolling downs and little hills 
and rock structures standing up defiantly in the middle of 
the plain The colours of these hills were changing almost 
from moment to moment and were fasdnaung to watdi 
The people, in spite of their distress, were very friendly an 
attractive 


10 Butldidnotgotheretowatdi the scenery, I went to see 

for myself the conditions of distress These were ^parent in 
the dried up fields and the pinched and famish^ £a^ of tne 
people. There had fortunately been some ram just about me 
time of my visit and this came as a welcome c^ge. sm u 
could make no immediate difference to the distress in 
State Governments had done a great deal to help. 


10. fYom 5 to 9 October 1952. 
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Rayalaseema about half a million persons were fed daily at 
the gruel kitchens. Nearly 75% of these were children and it 
pained me to see them huddled up together with beggars and 
the halt and the lame. I su^ested to the Madras Government 
that these children should be separated and fed in schools. 
Whe;^ there were no schools, 1 suggested that a temporary 
schdol should be established. This school need have no 
building or other equipment— just a teacher for the village, 
who could be put in charge of some kind of elementary 
traming, including some games, etc., and simple kinds of 
basic work That teacher would also give them a free meal 
daily I am glad to say that this suggesbon has been largely 
accepted by the Madras Government 


11 I think more and more that if we are to give any 
widespread training to the millions of our children who 
have no schools to go to at present, we should adopt some 
such method and not waste a rupee on buildings. I would, in 
particular, like this to be done for the little children of 
kindergarten age. 


12 Since I wrote to you last, the community projects have 
been started all over India I enclose a sheet which gives you 
some informabon about them “ This sheet does not-say 
anything about Jammu and Kashmir state As a matter of 
fact, we are having three blocks there also— in Kashm, ,- 
proper, m Jammu Province and in Ladakh We have 
separated these from the others, because we are having some 
^encan help for the others. We did not wish any American 
help to be applied to the Kashmir state for obvious reasons 
and so we are shouldering that burden separately and by 
ourselves These community projects are not just ordinary 
development centres but have a wider and deeper signi- 
hrance I believe that they can bring about a revoluborary 
^^ge in om rural areas if we proceed about them in the 
nght way It would indeed be a triumph of the hrst 
magnitude if in this way, peacefully and without internal 


11 Not printed. 
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conflict, we can spread the gospel of work and, what is more, 
of self-help and tlius help in building up our new India. I am 
sure you appreciate the full importance of these projects and 
that your Government will try its utmost to make them a 
success That success does not depend on governmental 
effort alone but much more on the co-operation obtamed 
from die people and a new atmosphere of co-operative and 
enthusiastic effort that we can produce I have met many of 
our project and village officers under training and I have 
been impressed by them After all, the success of our scheme 
largely depends upon these workers 
1 3. Yesterday and today we have been discussing the draft 
report of the Planning Commission which contains the Five 
Year Plan •* The draft itself is rather voluminous and it is 
not easy to consider such a big report in all its manifold 


aspects Naturally we have concentrated on some major 
points m it In the draft Plan, we have o-ied to go as far as we 
possibly can, without taking undue risks about our 
economy We tabulate our resources and try to estimate what 
they are, using such statistical and other data that we may 
possess The human factor, however, is not easy to appraise 
or tabulate A people who take up anything ivith faith and 
enthusiasm bring an amount of energy which is incalcula- 


ble So, much depends upon the way we tackle this great 
effort It will depend on the efficiency and deep interest of 
Governments, it will depend even more on how we can make 
our people appreciate the fullness and significance of this 
Plan which is the result of more than two years of hard 
labour It is not merely a Plan conceived and put out by a few 
persons who are members of our Planning Commission It is 
definitely the result of a joint effort of large numbers of 
people Tlie Planning Commission has consulted every 
prominent group in India and discussed various aspects m 
the Plan with them A little over a year ago, they published 
the dra'ft outline Plan This attracted a great deal of attenuon 


12 The Planning Commission discussed the revised toft 

membeisof the congress Working Committee on 16and 17 October isas: 
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as well as a great deal of cntiasm. The Commission has 
taken advantage of this cntiasm to revise tlie Plan in many 
particulars The Plan is thus truly the result of a demoaatic 
approach and widespread discussion and considerauon. 

14 The Planning Commission are now consulting well- 
known organizations again Members of the Congress 
Working Committee are discussing the Plan with them 
Other parues and groups like the Praja Socialist Party will 
also do so The advisory bodies of the Planning 
Commission will then give its consideration Finally, the 
draft Plan will be put up before the Cabinet Perhaps some 
ume towards the end of November it may be published and 
placed on the table of Parliament for discussion there 

15 It must be remembered that the five years of the Plan 
really began nearly two years ago and therefore part of the 
Plan has already been functiomng, though not as an 
integrated whole Only a little over three years now remain 
of this five year period 

16 The Plan, as conceived, is really meant to prepare the 
ground for more rapid progress during the next stage. It is a 
preparation for progress, though no doubt certain results 
will be obtained even during this period We have to lay the 
strong foundations of future advance. If we are not too 
anxious to eat our cake today, we shall have much more 
tomorrow 


1^ In a sense, this Plan will be finalized and I hope that all 
of us in India will endeavour to give ef fert to it But there can 
be no real finality about planning as it depends on 
developments as they take place and we have to learn from 
the experience we gather in working it We shall adhere to 
the Plan, but we shall not hesitate to add to it or to vary it if 
circumstances so require Our resources are limited and do 
not come anywhere near our wishes in this matter. But it is 
quite possible that we might be able to add to our resources 
by means which cannot at present be easily computed This 
ran be by some other forms of uulizatton of our manpower, 
for ultimately labour is capital. Also with a proper drive we 
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might encourage saving in many ways and use this for 
development purposes In order to give a further incenuve to 
this saving, we might utilize the money for the developmeht 
of the particular area concerned. We have, therefore, to look 
upon development loans andsaving schemes, whether of the 
Centre or of the States, not as something to be carried 
through by governmental effort alone, but something whidi 
require the fullest measure of pubhc support Apart from the 
money and labour thus obtained, we want to give a sense of 
partnership to millions of people in India— a partnership 
into this magnificent adventure of building up new India. 

18. We have had a notable conference in New Delhi a few 
days ago, a conference of all the Finance Ministers of the 
States in India For two full days this conference discussed 
a number of basic problems. Naturally, in the space of two 
days, specific decisions could not easily be amved at about 
every mattei', but a good deal of light was thrown on many 
subjects and some general conclusions were arrived a.O* I 
believe there was a widespread feeling that the conference 
had done good. 

19. There is a feeling among some Part B States that they 
have not been very fairly treated in the scheme of 
financial mtegration In Ae usual course this matter can 
be revised after five years. But where a case is proved, there is 
no reason why the matter should not be looked into and, 
where possible, some variations made in the previous 
settlement. It is not normally desirable to upset setdements 
as they produce a feeling of uncertainty and it might affect 

13 On 14 and 15 October 1952. 

14. The Finance Ministers agreed, in pnnaple, to the levy of sales tax, 

matrliing' thcir budgetary estimates with the hnandal outlays for the five 
year plan and mutual consultations between the Centre and the States 
before imposition of any new taxes 

15 On 15 October, in response to the request of the Chief Ministers of 
Saurashtra and Hyderabad for review of the financial aiiangemmts 
between the Union and the States in view of dieir own revenues having 
gone down after the inregianon, the President suggested to the 
Minister to ask the Finance Commission to review the question and 
pending sudi a review, to adhere to the existing arrangements 
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even our planning. But our whole approach is a co- 
operative one between the Centre and the State Governments 
and It IS always our desire to remove any feeling of unfair 
treatment All of us, I hope, are deeply interested, not only in 
the advancement of the particular part of India that we 
represent, but of the country as a whole. We have thus to 
view every problem in this larger context 
20. I have written to you previously on several occasions 
about the habit of some unworthy newspapers to publish 
false statements and make scurrilous propa ganda. This is 
often designed to create communal trouble and, indeed, it 
sometimes succeeds. We have come to the conclusion that we 
must take legal action wherever there is a prima &cie case for 
It Even if we fail sometimes in that action because of the 
mcenes of the law, we propose to take it If the law is not 
adequate, it will have to be changed This has nothing to do 
with poliucal opposition, but rather with indecency, 
vulgarity and something approaching blackmail, in which 
some penodicals mdulge. Rerantly there have been some 
extraordinary cases of this kind A Bombay weekly*® 
published a forged letter purportmg to have been written by 
the American Ambassador** here. It was published in spue 
of a warning given previously about this letter. We are 
taking action in this matter 
21 
oc 

speech by our Coramander-in-Chief, Graeral Canappa *» 
This was an astounding report On the face of it, it was 
unbelievable. General Canappa, when asked, of course, 
contodicted it The penodical in question offered to 
apologize and correct the previous false statement. But in 
such cases an apology or a correcuon is not adequate and 
*^S“ acnon is being taken. 


16 Cvarent 

17 Chester Bowles Forb £h seeVol 2,p 497 . 

18 Ojsaniser. published in Delhi 

19 Forb fa seeVol 1, p 251. 


Another remarkable example of this kind has recently 
ixed A penodical*® published what numorted to be a 
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22 Tlie General Assembly of the United Nauons has 
begun Its labours.^ The first day appears to have been a very 
tame affair and indeed there were not enough speakers and 
the meeting had to be adjourned. This is a bad beginning for 
an important session The Secunty Council has also met to 
hear Dr Graham’s report on Kashmir.^' Very soon, our 
representauve and the representative of Pakistan will make 
their statements I do not know what the future course might 
be and whether any resolution is likely to be put forward by 
any of the Powers We have asked Vijayalakshmi Pandit to 
represent us in this matter in the Secunty Counal 
Meanwhile, in Pakistan, the cry for war continues ** Always 
when the Security Council or the U N representatives are 
consideiing this matter, the press and the leaders of 
Pakistan become belligerent and inform the world that 
unless their wishes are attended to, there is going to be big 
trouble The cry of wolf has grown ratlicr stale, and yet in 
view of the deterioration in political and economic 
conditions in Pakistan, there is always danger of some 
adventunsm and we have to be prepared for it 
23. In Iran, negotiations have broken down and have been 
followed by Dr Mossadeq** announang a break of 
diplomatic relations with the U.K This is unfortunate and 
tlie consequences are likely to be far-reaching, 


20 The seventh session opened on 14 October 1952 at New York ^ 

21 It met on 11 October 1952 but tvas adjoumed as P^sraiw 
representauve asked for ume to prepare a statement on Graham s report 

22 Dawn wrote editorially on 11 Oaober that "Kashmir is w 
inalienable part of the very concepuon of Pakistan and ite temtory 
the UN IS proved wanting mm dear duty it will have jwsedi 
miuauve to bloodshed and chaos " On 12 October. Mahmood H^n. 
Pakistan’s Minister for Kashmir Affairs, dedared atDacea that 

the failure of the United Nauons to solve the Kashmir problem we wiu 
free to dialk out further course of acuon " 

23 Forb fn seeVol 2.P 453 

24 IranbrokeoffdiplomaacrelauonswiththeUnited^fonB^ 1 

October after the refusal by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 

million pounds beforenegouauons could startforre^ementas prop 

by Truman and CJiurdiill in their joint note of 30 August 
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24 A short time ago we sent a note“ to the French 
, Government drawing their attention to the state of 
lawlessness prevailing in some of the French possessions in 
India and more particularly to the repeated attempts by 
gangsters to terronze those who are in favour of merger vnth 
India Such notes had been sent previously also. When 1 was 
in Madras, a further and rather flagrant example of 
gangsterism occurred there and two of our policemen were 
beaten by some rowdies Tliere can be no doubt that this 
kind of thing has had the connivance, if not the active 
support, of the French authorities. I stated at a public 
meeting in Madras^^ that we took a very strong view of these 
developments It was dear that either the Frendi authorittes 
were connivmg at these gangster methods or were incapable 
of controlling them To talk of plebiscite in this connection 
had no meaning and, therefore, so far as we were concerned, 
we were not interested in a plebisate. The simple point now 
for us was that these foreign possessions in India, whether 
French or Portuguese, should be handed over to Tndt^ it is 
on that basis that we were prepared to discuss matters and 
details We are sending a formal note to this effect to the 
French Government in Pans. 

25. We have always made it dear that we do not wish to 
interfere with the language, laws or customs of these French 
or Portuguese establishments and that they would enjoy a 
measure of autonomy It is only with the consent of the 
people there that any changes would be introduced 

f ® , I",? developments have taken place and it is a 
httle difficult to judge of the real position there. One of the 
Regents ivas recently dismissed by General Neguib 2? It is 
not quite clear whether General Neguib is the strong man of 


condemned £inng 

and the use of methods of coercion against Indian Ae Frenrh 

to ™ oooiaSrtSJlS 

26 On 9 October 1952 

s« up after King Fhrouk\ 
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Eg)T}i or wheiher he is rather a popular figurehead with 
^wer being exerased bj a group of officers. It is dear, 
noweser, that it is the army or a group of officers ivho are 
dominating the situauon. The assurances gii-en preiiously 
by the army that the} did not wish to interfere with thecivj] 
government have proved to be untrue Probably, General 
Neguib is more of a figurehead now and others control the 
Goxemment. The Regent*® who w'as dismissed was a 
partisan of the Muslim Brotherhood Oiganizauon This 
indicates that the armj group are not in favour of the 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

, 7^® arm} group does not appear to have much 
political background and the regime exhibits a certain 
political weakness. In economic matters the}' have taken 
steps w'hich have failed to produce results An attempt was 
made to control prices through military decrees This met 
w'lth no success The position in Eg}pt, therefore, is by no 
means stable. 

28 Scarcit} conditions prex’ail not only in Madras and 
Mysore and parts of Hyderabad, but also in Saurashiia, 
Karnataka arid some areas of Madhya Bharat. There have 
ban welcome rains in many places including the eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh and these have brought much 
relief. In Assam, how'ever, repeated floods conunue bringing 
disaster and suffering in their train. My programme for 
Assam and Manipur is likely to be affected greatly by these 
rains there. 

29. I have sometimes received complaints from 
Christian missions and missionaries, both foreign and 
Indian, about the differential treatment accorded to them in 
some States.*® It is said that there is some kind of harassment 
also occasionally. Some instances of this kind have come to 
my notice. I hope that your Goi'emment will take particular 

28 Radiad Mdianna. , ^ 

29. On 9 October 1952, Rajkumari Amrit Kaurdrew Ndmi's attention 
to complaints of sudi treatment of Christian missionaries in Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh. 
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care that there is no such discrimination, much less 
harassment. I know that there is a hangover still of the old 
prejudice against Christian missions and missionaries In 
the old days, many of them, except in the far South, where' 
they were indigenous, represented the foreign power and 
sometimes even acted more or less as its agents. I know also 
that some of them m the north-east encouraged separatist 
and disruptive movements That phase is over. If any 
person, foreign or Indian, behaves in that way still, certainly 
we should take suitable action. But we must remember that 
Chnstianity is a religion of large numbers of people in India 
and that it came to the South of India nearly 2000 years ago. 
It is as much part of the Indian scene as any other religion. 
Our policy of religious neutrality and protection of 
minontiesmustnotbeaffected or sullied by discriminatory 
treatment or harassment. While Christian missionaries 
have sometimes behaved objectionably from the political 
point of view, they have undoubtedly done great service to 
India in the social fields and they continue to give that 
service. In the tribal areas, many of them have often devoted 
their lives to the tribes there. I wish that there ivere Indians 
who were willing to serve the uabal folk in this way. I know 
that there are some Indians now who are doing this but I 
would like more of them to do so It must be remembered 
that the Chnstian community, by and large, is poor and is 
sometimes economically on the level of the backward or 
depressed classes 


30. We permit, by our Constitution, not only freedom of 
conscience and belief but even proselytism. Personally I do 
not like proselytism and it is laiher opposed to the old 
Indian outlook which is, in this matter, one of live and let 
live. But I do not wdsh to come in other people’s ways 
provided they are not objectionable in any other sense. In 
parocular, I would welcome any form of real social sendee 
by any one. missionary or noL A question arises, however, 
how far we should encourage foieigners to come here for 
purely erongehcal worit Often these foreign missionaries 
raise funds in foreign countries on the plea of converting the 
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savage heathen. I do not want anyone to come here who 
looks upon me as a savage heathen, not that I mind being 
called a heathen or a pagan by anybody But I do not want 
any foreigners to come who look down upon us or who 
speak about us in their own countries in terms of contempt 
But if any foreigner wants to come here for social service, I 
would welcome him 

31. An interesting development has recently taken place 
The Communist Party of India has proclaimed its 
willingness to t estore the arms it possessed in Telengana ’’’ I 
do not suppose that they will restore all tliejat ms tliey have 
Nevertheless, this indicates the pressure of events on the 
Indian Communist Party, We need not imagine that they 
have changed l bet r basic creed or that they have given up the 
way of violence But it is cleat that they fee! that the methods 
of violence am not pi ofitable in India at present As a matter 
of fact, It did not matter much whether they gave up their 
arms or not, because those arms weie anyhow more or less 
useless Another party, calling itself the Revoluuonary 
Communist Party, w hich has indulged in brutal enmes in 
Assam, has also announced that it is giving up all kinds of 
violence and teriorism Again, this represents the failure of 
that policy of violence and terroi ism and not any change of 
heart Anyhow, that declarauon is welcome because it 
indicated then weakness and the public reacuon against 
such methods In Telengana, the public is definitely reacung 
against communist methods and a number of Communists 
there have got into trouble with the villagers 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehiu 


30 B RainakisnnaRao.CaiiefMimsterofHydenibad,annDuncedon8 

October 1952 that the Communisu in Telengana had agreed to surrender 
arras unconditionally 
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29 October, 19'>2 


My dear Chief Mmisiei,* 


As you perhaps know, I have been visiting the North- 
Eastern Frontlet Agency and other border areas. I was away 
foi about a week. On return to Delhi, I found that some kind 
of controversy was going on about control or decontrol of 
food ’ The Food Minister* had been having conferences in 
Bombay with State Ministers in this connection* and has 
discussed possible lines of action. 


Our Food Minister will be coming back to Delhi soon and 
we shall confer together. As however, there appears to be a 
good deal oi confusion about this issue, I should like to 


make certein points dear so as to avoid any misunderstanding. 
Specific issue.) will, of course, be considered by us later. 


For various reasons of whidi you are fully aware, we 
adopted a policy of control of certain important foodgrains. 
Wehad toimportavery largequanuty of them horn outside. 
Some months back the position was easier and a measure of 
decontrol was introduced in Madras State.< Later, some 
restrictions on internal movement within States were also 
removed* There has thus been a certain trend towards 


* A speaal letter m addmon to the Fortnightly Letters 
1 ^ On 21 October 1952, Rah Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Food and 
Agnculture, said that the Government would announce shortly a netv 

^pohcy bas^ on complete decontroloffoodgiainsniestatement was 

muozed by the members of the Advisory Board to the Planning 
Commission on 21 October nanning 


2 Raft Ahmed Kidwai 
S From 23 to 29 October 1952 

4 See ante, p 22 

5 See ante, p ^2 
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partial decontrol But at all stages we have made it clear that 
we do not propose to put an end to contiols as such because 
we could not possibly take that i isk If it is possible, we may 
take some other specific measui es to remove resti ictinns here 
and there 

Tlie basic policy obviously must be judged and decided 
fiom the point of view of not only present-day conditions 
but futuie possibilities and emergencies It is fortunate that, 
on the whole, we expect to have a faiily good harvest this 
yeai Because of very large imports early this year, we also 
accumulated some foodgrains These factors relieve the 
tension and make the situation somewhat bettei, which led 
us to take the measures leferred to above. But some temporary 
improvement in the food situation or even a good han'est 
gives us no assurance of future developments and we cannot 
take any risks about that future In laying down any policy, 
we have thus to have a long-term view and provide for all 
possible contingenaes 

Apart from this, we are now engaged in finalizing our Five 
Year Plan Any Plan involves an attempt 'to control the 
economy of the counti y The basic factor of this economy is 
food Tins means that we must keep food pnces down and 
tiy to lowei them fiom their piesent level On no account 
must they be allowed to go up, as that would upset 
evei y thing we are aiming at Secondly, we must always have 
laige stocks in hand to meet any emergency or tendency to a 
rise in prices If we are to keep large slocks, we have to 
procure foodgrains in sufficient quantities Some kind of 
procurement has thus to continue. We have also to i educe 
progressively imports of foodgiains, as they are a hcavj' 
dram on our resources What measure of controlled rationing 
we should continue in selected places, is a mattei which has 
to be considered on the menis, keeping in view always the 
factors mentioned above 

Tlierefore, in any event, certain basiccon trols will have to 
cbntinue and it would be wi oiig to think that wc aie putting 
an end to contiols That is the essence of a planned et onomy 
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Ii IS within these limns that wc lonsidei any aspen of the 
food problem and the question of partial decontiol. 

I am ventunng to write to you because, reading the 
newspapers, I have got the impression that people think that 
we are likely to put an end veiy largely to these controls 
There appeal s to be much confused thinking on the subject 
and the basic facts aie perhaps foigotien One of the basic 
facts IS that we cannot lely upon one good season and expect 
other like ones to follow. 

It IS well to keep in mind what has happened in Pakistan. 
After a numbei of bumper yeais, ivhen there was a large 
surplus of food, a bad year followed and suddenly the whole 
food economy of Pakistan began to numble Pakistan had 
had a lot of tiouble over food this yeai, even though the 
previous yeais were so good Wc should lake a lesson from 
this and not think in short-teira period Fortunately, thcie 
have been definite improvements in our food situation. 
Although diet e are also some undesirable trends in legard to 
pnces, we should take advantage of the pi esent impi ovement 
to provide foi the future. 

We shall be considering this matter soon in our Cabinet, 
as well as in the Planning Commission Ishallbegiateful to 
have your views on this subject, keeping m mind the 
principles stated above I should also like to know what the 
price trends have been in your State during the last few 
months say six months What is your stock position and 
how does it compare with the stock position six months ago 
as wll as a year ago> Any other relevant information would 
^ e helpful to us and I shall be grateful if you will kindly have 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehiu 
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New Delhi 
30 October, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I have recently visited the Noith-Eastern Frontier Areas I 
have wntten a note about this visit, a copy of whicli I 
enclose ' You will observe from what I have written how 
deeply I have been impressed by this visit and how important 
I consider this area from many points of view I should like 
to go there again befoie long, more especially as I have been 
unable to visit the Ltishai Hills District. 

2 On my way to the frontier aicas, I spent a day in 
Calcutta^ because a new situation had arisen theie on 
account of the influx of lefugees from East Pakistan Tliere 
was a great deal of excitement and all kinds of demands were 
being made foi what was called “stiong" action against 
Pakistan Tlie pioblem of looking aftei the newly .imved 
refugees was also a sei lous one Tliat crisis is ixissed now and 
the new passpoii system is woikiiig mote oi less 
satisfactorily Tlie arrivals and departures now are limited 
Provisional aiiaiigements have been made foi the new 
refugees Tliese ai rangements included sending these i cfiigees 
to other States Unfortunately, some people have tncd to 
come in the way of these refugees being sent to Bihar oi 
Oussa and special iiains coniainiiig them have actually 
been stopped by people lying in front of the engine Tins is 
indeed an extiaordinary behaviour and is an aticmpl to 


1 ThenotfidaiedZ90cU»berl952onhisiourfroni 19to250rioberis 

printed at the end of this item 
a 0nl80cu*erl95a 
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exploit the situation foi political purposes and just to 1 1 eate 
trouble. 

3 Immedi.uely after the miioduction of the p<issport 
system on the 15th Octobei, some batches of refugees were 
held up for a while on ihebordei oi within Eastern Pakistan. 
Within a few days, these people either came through to India 
or letumed to their homes. Oui Minonties Mimstei’ went to 
Dacca^ and, together with the Minorities Minister of 
Pakistan,^ has been tiavelling in the affected aieas of East 
Bengal ® This visit and touring has dai ified the atmosphere 
veiy much and helped to ease tlie situation. While the 
situation is undoubtedly much better and moie normal, 
some political parties continue to agitate about it^ and try to 
come in the way of normality as well as of the rehabi 1 itation 
of lefugees Tlieie is of course no normality, as such, in 
Eastern Pakistan in regard to the minorities. They have to 
face partiailai difficulties and pressures But apart from 
this continuing difficulty, a large measure of normality has 
returned. While the old problem remains, the new problem 
has been largely tackled 

4 Why did this influx take plate? As I indicated in my 
ast letter, the i nunedia le cause of it was undoubtedly the fear 
of the introduction of the passpoil system. People thought 
that they would not be allowed to come later and were 
anxious to take advantage of the fieei period before passports 


* CC Biswas Forb fn seeVol 2,p.96 
4 On 24 October 1952 
S. Azizuddin Ahmed 

"Wnonocs visited the affected areas in East 
from 25 to 28 October and in West Bengal on 29 and 30 October 

“public meenng in Delhi on 23 October, J.B. Kripalani callgd 
demand'* governmental acuon" against Pakistan, Asoka Mehta 
force boycott and V G Deshpande suggested the use of 

the akisian to complete the exchange of population between 

‘"^uding economic blockade, was 
October 

o compel Pakistan to look after her minorities properly 
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came in A& soon as the new system was introduced, there 
was no urgency and people found that there was no real 
difficulty in coming through tf they chose to do so. So now 
flic migrants or other passengers arc more limited and travel 
to and fro as previously bcfoic the recent influ\. Tltc 
numbers arc indeed somewhat less than before owing to the 
checks which prevent the many smugglers and others from 
indulging in their activities 

5 I have often given you some indication of the figures 
of migrations between Eastern Pakistan and West Bengal. It 
IS well to remember these figures in order to have a airrent 
picture Tliat picture indicates that, by and large, for the last 
two years, there has been an excess of Hindus going back to 
Eastetn Pakistan from West Bengal The excess has been 
considei able Leaving out the month of September and part 
of October this year, it can be said that <i very* huge numberof 
Hindus have teturned to Eastern Pakistan from West 
Bengal Tliis may be capable of c\pIanation in various ways, 
but the fact IS important Tins docs not mean that Hindus in 
Eastern Pakistan aicatnll happy or can lead a normal life. In 
the circumstances, they cannot lead that normal life and 
there are various pressures upon them Nevertheless, in die 
balance, they did decide to go back 

6 We are acaiscd of a policy of appeasement of Pakistan 
and of not taking the strong action demanded What this 
strong action is supposed to be is seldom indicated Lately, 
stress has been laid on economic sanctions. As a matter of 
fact, there is very little trade between India and Pakistan and 
our economic sanctions will not make much difference If 
they cause some addiuonal inconvenience to Pakistan, the 
result on us will be equally disconcerting But, apart from 
this, what do we aim at? If we aim at a final conflict, then 
eacli step should be conditioned by that If not, then we 
should not talk loosely and act in a way to obstruct our 
objective I am quite clear tliat to think or act in terms of a 
major conflict is bad from every point of view and harmful 
to all concerned. It surprises me how people talk lightly o 
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such senous and dangerous matters. We who happen to 
shoulder the heavy responsibilities of guiding India’s policy 
cannot allow ourselves to be swept away by this occasional 
agitation of some people who have no vision and allow 
themselves to be carried away by the passion of the moment 
7 If we are not aiming at this conflict, then the only other 
aim IS to try to lessen the tensions that exist, while 
safeguarding our interests all the time We have endeavoured 
to follow that policy. To say that we have not succeeded in 
solving these problems is to ignore the state of the world and 
of India and Pakistan There are many unsolved problems in 
the world and they carry on, even though there is widespread 
desire for their solution. I cannot prophesy what will 
happen in the future in India or elsewhere. All we can 
endeavour to do is to act rightly in the present keeping the 
future objecuve in view. 


8 I am quite certam that vast numbers of people in India 
and, I would say, in Pakistan also, desire peace between our 
OTuntnes and a satisfactory settlement of our problems But 
in each country there are voaferous groups, full of hatred for 
the other country and people and lacking vision completely. 
Unfortunately it is these people who catch the public eye 
and are reported in the public press. Pakistan is much worse 
in this respect, but it would be wrong and untrue if we 
thought that none were to blame in India Some of our 
newspapers conunually create this atmosphere of bitterness 
and hostility, many of Aem, I am glad to say, observe a 
proper balance In Pakistan, most of the newspapers are 
totally unbalanced and some vitriolic® Each such step on 
one side affects the other and thus the temperature rises It 
would be far better if we thought more of the large mass of 
friendly people on either side who want peace and a 
settlement, and a litde less of the aggressive and vociferous 
groups. It IS rather exuaordinary how we are blamed for 
whatever happens When refugees were coming from East 


Tnj i3aivn of 23 October earned a report that Musi 

India would soon be exterminated by fanatic Hindu 


ims in 
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Pakistan, it was said that Pakistan was pushing them out 
and we were permitting this to be done Later, when the 
passport system was introduced and there was some check on 
migrants and others, we wereblamed for permitung Pakistan 
to obstruct these migrants from coming over. Whether they 
came or not, w e were supposed to be blameworthy. I do not 
understand this type of argument or the mind that lies 
behind it 

9. I have written to you separately about the food posiuon 
and the recent talk about decontrol.^ Where we can relax 
controls without risk, we should certainly do so. But in this 
matter there can be no taking of risk Further we cannot 
imperil our national plans which will soon emerge from the 
labours of the Planning Commission Planning must 
necessarily insolve various controls of the economic 
stnicture Without them there can be no planning In 
what measure those controls should be kept in regard to a 
particular commodtiy is a matter to be judged m each 
individual case But thebasicpolicy'of economiccontrolhas 
to be kept in view all the time. 

10 There has been debate also about the protection to be 
given to the handloom industry It is clear that this industry 
is of high importance in India That would be so merely 
because a very large number of people are engaged in 1 1 But 
there are other reasons also and any person wth a Congas 
background must neccssanly favour the fullest help being 
given to this industry' I think there is general agreement 
about this, though there are differences of opinion as to the 
measure and the method of protection to be given. We have 
appointed a special All India Handloom Board to consider 
the handloom position We shall be in a better position to 
<x>me to final decisions when this Board reports to us after 
reviewing the situation as a whole Meanwhile, a nuinber o 
substantial steps have been taken to help the handloom 
weavers 


9 See ante. Item 12 
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1 1 The General Assembly of tire United Nations is meeting 
at present and is considenng matters of high importance. 
We are particularly interested not only in Kashmir but in the 
South African racial issue and, of course, in Korea Some ^ 
these questions aie being discussed there. But, as a matter of 
fact, everything in Amenca is at present subordinated to 
the Presidential election Nothing really important is going 
to be done by the U.N. till that election is over early next 
month 

12. While South Africa is on the agenda of the U.N., a new 
and rather dangerous situation has arisen in East Africa. On 
the one hand, it is reported that a secret sodety^o of AMcans 
has been carrying out a terrorist campaign and there have 
been a number of murders; on the other hand, the measures 
taken by the British colonial authorities are of the severest 
kind.** It is dear that terrorism and assassination have to be 
met and put down. But it is equally dear to me that the 
colonial policy bdng adopted there will lead to grave 
consequences. It is not possible to crush the whole people, 
more espeaally when they have become politically wide 
awake. A large number of African leaders have been arrested 
and the African organizations have been practically broken 
up ** The result of this policy can only be to embitter the 
Africans and to make a friendly settlement much more 
difficult 


10 The Mau Mau seoetsocieiy, pledged todnve out (he Vhite’ seuleis 
trom Kenya, gained influence on the Kikuyu tribe and launched a 
campaign against European settlers and African collaborators 

rJm Legislanve Counal. despite opposition 

tom the African members, empowered the State to control the press and 
impme iratncuons oil the movement of Mau Mau supporters, increase 
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13 Our definite policy in Africa, as you know, has been to 
encourage to the greatest extent Indo-African co-operation 
We have made some considerable progress in this. Now there 
is danger of our past work suffering or being even wiped 
away Indians, of course, have nothing to do with the 
terroristic activities, nor are they responsible for the 
repression by the British colonial authorities But a 
difficult question arises for them as to how they should act in 
these circumstances Africans look up to them in their due 
hour of peril It seems to me quite clear that, while 
dissociating ourselves completely from acts of violence, 
Indians should not stand aloof from the Africans when' they 
are in such great trouble. 

14 Iniran, diplomatic relauons with the United Kmgdom 
have been severed Whoever might be to blame for this 
unfortunate result, it must be said that past British policy in 
Iran must shoulder, to a laige extent, the responsibility for 
subsequent happenings 

15. In Egypt, report comes that a settlement has been 
arrived at between the Government of Egypt and the 
representatives of Sudanese nationalism If this report is 
correct and there has been a full settlement, then the U K. 
Government will be put in some difficulty. They will have 


13 Seeante, pI30 

14 On 30 October, Genral Neguib and Aly Maher, representing the 
Egyptian Government, and Abdullah el-Fadel d Mahdi, the repiesentatiw 
of the Sudanese Egyptian Front, agreed on the establishment of self- 
government in Sudan by the end of 1952, with the provision that the 
Sudanese people would be allowed the exerose of the right of self- 
determination within three years The Egyptian Government also 
suggested (1) appointment of a commission to guide the Governor- 
General in the exercise of his functions till poiver was handed over to w 
Sudanese people, (2) indigenization of the administranon induding the 
police, and (3) holding of decuons under the supervision of an 
international commission 
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to adapt themselves to this settlement.’^ This settlement is 
undoubtedly a gain for Egypt and the prestige of the present 
administration there will go up. But from other accounts it 
appears that there is great instability in Egypt and normality 

15 very far off 

16 The Government of India has addressed a formal aide 
memoire** to the French Government on the subject of the 
French Settlements in India We have made it clear that in 
view of what has happened there during the last two or three 
years, there is no question now of our waiting for a 
plebiscite It must be admitted that these foreign footholds 
have to be merged in India We can discuss the details, but 
not this basic principle We have given assurance to the 
people of Pondicherry, etc., and Goa, that we have no desire 
to interfere with their piesent laws, language or culture 
Indeed they will have some autonomy and any changes tliat 
are made will be with their consent Although we have sent 
this aide memoire to the French Government, it is cleai that 
in the existing international situation, no immediate 
consequences are likely to flow 

17 Shn C P N. Singh, who had such a distinguished 
record as our Ambassador in Nepal, has now been appointed 
as our High Commissioner in Ceylon His experience will, 1 
hope, help us in our attempt to solve the problems of the 
people of 'Indian descent in Ceylon There have been some 
indications that the atmosphere for a solution is better On 
the other hand, u was announced recently that the Ceylon 
Government would introduce fresh legislation to get over 


15 The dratt suiuie conferring the siaius of a self-governing 

n the Sudan, submitted by Uie Sudan to Britain and Egypt on 

May 1M2, was approved by the British Government on 22 October On 
^ Oct^er. the Sudanese communique clarified that the Govemor- 
faeneral would remain responsible for the new Dominion on behalf of 
Anglo-Egypuan talks were held from 24 
tUfferences between the two sides on the 

wtCTpretauon ol the statute 


16 On 1 1 and 26 October 1952 
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the difficulty caused by the reoeiit judgments of their 
Supreme Court and the Pnvy Council.*^ If they do this, it 
will be most unfortunate for it will put an end to all the 
favourable trends I Iiave addressed a personal appeal to the 
Pnme Minister of Ceylon>* on this subject 

18 I am going out of Delhi again today on a short tour I 
shall visitSagar'3 in Madhya Pradesh, Nagpur, Wardhaand 
Sevagram.2° The real obj'ecdve is Sevagram, the others will 
be taken on the way to it To go to Sevagram is always a 
pilgrimage 

19. Parliament will begin early next month on the 5th 
November. We have plenty of work to do during the six 
weeks or so of the session 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


17 By successive judgements on 6 and 9 October, the Supreme 

and the Pnvy Counal had given 40,000 Indian settlers in Sn Lanka a i^i 
to atizenship under the Indian and Pakistani Residents Act, 1 
Through an amending bill on 5 November 1962, the Sn 
Government sought to atcumvent iliesc judgements by 
conferment of atizenship only on those members of the family o 
applicants who had been residents of Sn Lanka since 1989 

18 Dudley Senanayake (1911-1978) SonofDS SeiwnayAe, 
Pnme Minister of Sn Lanka, Minister of Agnculture and Lands, I . 
Pnme Minister, 1962-63, Mardi-July 1960, and 1965-70 

19 On 30 October 1952 

20 Ftom 80 October to 2 November 1952 He inaugurated 
Sevagram Rural University on 1 November 1952 
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My recent torn of the North-Eastern Frontier Areas proved 
not only exceedingly interesting but, if I may say so, exciting 
to me It was in the natuie of a discovery of new and 
fascinating aspects of India. I leaint much by it which I 
could never have done fay reading leports. I think also that 
from various points of view, my visit did good in many ways 
I spent just about a week thei e, constantly moving about by 
air or car. I visited parts of the hill areas of Assam, the 
North-East Fiontiei Agency, Manipur and Tripura I had 
intended going to the Lushai Hills Disti ict also, but the only 
appioach was by road, a long journey and a bieach had 
occurred on the load, which prevented my undei taking this 
journey I was very soiry to miss this area, which fiom some 
points of view espeaally deserved a visit 

2. Wying in these hill areas is fasanating with theij 
numerous and tortuous valleys Itis also not free from risk if 
any clouds are present, which is often the case To fly right 
above the douds has no value, except perhaps to reach a 
particulai destination. Even that destination is missed as I 
missed it twice in spite of repeated efforts I ivanted to visit 
Tawang, near the Tibetan border. It was not possible to land 
there as there was no au' strip. To go by mouniam path was 
many weeks’ journey. We had deaded, however, to fly low 
over It and had announced this facL We carried some flowers 
to throw over the monastery there But we did not succeed in 
finding the place although we flew round about it for some 
time Later we heard that hundreds of monks and nuns as 
well as the neighbouring village populauon andour Assam 
Kitles had gatliered there just to see us in the air They had 
come from long distances on foot and it was a great pity that 
we lost our way. On another occasion, we intended flying to 
Walong, also another of our posts near the Tibetan frontier. 
Here too, we could not land As a matter of fact, we could 
not reach the place because of low clouds 


3 Tliese places are nit off from the rest of the woi Id an 
can only be leathed normally by long marches along th 
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mountains. Supplies are sent to them by air and are dropped 
from the aircraft Two days after our attempt to reach them, 
an Indian Air Force aircraft, carrying supplies, came to grief 
in these very mountains This was evidence of the nsky 
nature of flying there And yet, these flights have been going 
on for a year or two regularly and they had become almost a 
routine for the men of our Air Force as well as for a private 
air company which is especially engaged for the purpose I 
was full of admiration for the pilots 
4 I do not know what ideas most people in India have 
about tribal folk My own general impression has been 
largely derived from such people as the Bhils, the Santhals, 
the Gonds, etc For my part, I like these somewhat backward 
or even primitive people, but I recognize that they are 
pnminve in tlieir normal ways of life Given tlie opportunity, 
however, some of them can make good in other ways also 
During my visit to the North-East Fronuer, I had to change 
my conception of these tnbes I found a great vanety of them, 
differing from each other very greatly Some of them were 
undoubtedly rather primitive, but many of them were 
remarkably developed and advanced. Indeed, it is quite 
absurd to call them backward. An average crowd of some of 
these tribes would probably be more advanced in many ways 
than an average crowd elsewhere in India 
5. I do not propose to give lists of these tnbes or to deal 
with them separately, but I should like to mention that the 
Khasis struck me as very advanced as well as attracuve 
people. So also the Lush^ Their women are intelligent, 
attractive and hard-working Generally speaking, many of 
them have been educated in missionary schools and can 
speak English Indeed, the proporuon of people speakmg 
English was higher than I would find in most other parts 
of India An instance that was mennoned to me threw 
some light on these people and more espeaally on their 
womenfolk. A bnght-faced girl was carrying a heavy load of 
wood. She was asked some questions and, to the surprise of 
the questioner, she spoke in excellent English She was a 
college girl. But because her family had suffered in recent 
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years, chiefly owing to the partition, she was carrying these 
loads ]ust to earn some money for her parents. I could hardly 
conceive of any girl of a like station elsewhere in India doing 
this kind of work 


6 What appealed to me about all these tribal people was 
not only their physique and health and straight-limbed 
bodies but their frank demeanour They looked one in the 
face and were not afraid or inhibited, men and women alike. 
Altogether, they struck me as a hue lot of which any country 
can be proud Almost everywhere there was a passion for 
education The two principal demands were for roads and 
schools. I can well imagine that given these communications 
and schools, they would advance rapidly and be a credit to 
the country in many ways. Even now many of them occupy 
responsible positions and do well Even the Nagas, who are 
t supposed to be very primiuve, profit by education They 
make very good solders. Our Army has a battalion of them, 
and so also the Assam Rifles, and Aeir ofhcers spoke in the 
highest terms of them I 

7. The names of the tribes are somewhat misleading. The 
Nagas consist of many entirely separate tribes with Hiff pr^ n t 
languages or dialects and not too much contacts with each 
other. The name, "Naga”, has been imposed upon them 
The Lushai is a generic name to a large number of tribes 
living m what are now called the Lushai Hills As a xna rt ^ r of 
fact, only one small tnbe there is really Lushai and the others 
object to this appellation. They want their name changed to 
"Mizoram” The Garos would hke to be called the ‘ Achiks" 
which, according to them, is their real name 


8. We have looked upon the question of the tribes as a 
^al problem, which of course it is. But in these North- 
EastOT Frontier Areas, it is very much a pohttcal problem 
also because of the fronuer and because these people are 
ralturally related to the people on the other side of the 
fron to, e.g., the Tibetans or Burmese. The whole area as all 
r^ fronto areas are, is full of these mixed racial types with 
a Mongolian element present in greater or less degree. The 
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serial and it. the missmnai ics who laughi them the Latin 

script and wiote giammat^ <ind dictionaries foi them 

9 Another fart to be lemembeicd isthatall these tubes and 
other people in these areas weie almost completely ait off 
from the rest of India during British i ulc. Few of them came 
out of their aieas and few from outside went theie. Tlie 
British did not like this jouineying to and fio Tiius they 
never experienred a sensation of being in a countiy railed 
India and they were hardly infhienced by the snuggle for 
freedom or oihei movements m India. Their chief evpenencc 
of outsiders was that of British office) s and Chnsiian 
missionaries who geneially tried to make them anti-Indian. 
As Indian independence gradually appioachcd and it 
became obvious that British rule was coming to an end 
in India, some of these British officers and Christian 
missionaries induced them to think in tci ms of independence 
Tins had some effect on some sections of the Nagas 

10 Generally speaking, diese tubal people have marked 
customsandw<iysof]iving,whichaicdiffcrcntfromtho5eof 
the Assamese and thus they have not mixed and do not even 
now mix easily on the social plane. Tliere is a feeling of 
separateness in these tnbesand some apprehension that they 
might be mei^ed in the sea of Indian humanity, that they 
might have to give up their customs and ways of living, that 
they might even have their land taken away from them 

11. There is a tendency in Assam foi what is called 
integration of these tribes and foi the establishment of a 
homogeneous State Tliis really means merging in a cultural 
and like sense the tnbal people into the Assamese. I think 
that this IS not a desirable movement and instead of 
achieving its objective, will lead to conflicts and difficulties 
There is bound to be a process of assimilation, but this will 
have to be developed by itself through education and 
contacts without any special effort Indeed, the effort should 
be on retainingvtheir individual rultuie, much of which is 
certainly worth lecaining They have an innate sense of art 
and are a strong and vit ile people It would be a gieatpity if 
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in this respect they were brought down to a lower level, even 
though they might advance in some othei; ways. 

12. The first problem we have to face there is to inspire 
them with confidence and to make them feel at one with 
India, and to i ealize that they aie part of India and have an 
honoured place in it This can only be done by allowing 
them to retain their own cultuial traits and habits and 
leaving them to develop along their own lines without any 
compulsion from outside 

13 In some places the question of lai^uage was raised. 
Thus a Khasi or a Lushai learns his own language, which is 
the medium in the primary schools. He has to leam 
Assamese also and Hindi and English. The Khasi or the 
Lushai language is written in the Latin script The Assamese 
is written in a slight variation of the Bengali script Thus not 
only have several languages to be learnt but then scripts. 
This is a great burden. It is true that Assamese has become, to 
some extent, a lingua franca in those areas. A Khasi told me 
of this difficulty and asked me if Assamese could not be 
written in a Devnagan script, as this would make it easier for 
them to leam both Assamese and Hindi. I thinV there is 
much in what he said 


14. The people near the Tibetan frontier asked me 
repeatedly for schools, roads and dispensaries. On the other 
hand, in some other areas bordenng on Tibet, I was told that 
comparison was being made with conditions on the rhinps e 
side and that this was not always to our advantage. Many of 
our people go across the border to work on the other side and 
getgoodwages TheysaythattheGhinesearebuildingroads 
and schools, etc. In fact, itappeared that the Chinese treated 
our people somewhat better than they treated the Tibetans. 


t 1 problem of these areas is to make the people 

feel that they have perfect freedom to live their ovra Uves and 
to develop according to their wishes and genius. India to 
tnm should signify not only a protecting force but ' a 

liberanngone. Any conception thatlndiaisrulingthemand 

that they are the ruled, or that the customs and habits with 
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which they are unfamiliar are going to be imposed upon 
them, will alienate them and make our fronuer problems 
more difficult I was glad to see that the Governor of Assam, 
Shn Jairamdas Ooulatram,i was very sympathetic and 
friendly to the tribal people and fully appreciated the policy 
that we had laid down His chief difficulty, andindeedthisis 
a common complaint, was lack of funds. Schools are 
relatively cheap and they are in high demand 
Commumcations are expensive, and yet, without commum- 
cations, nothing can be done. During the? Bntish penod 
these areas were left completely undeveloped and it is 
exceedmgly difficult now to move about in the mtenor 
Probably the worst developed area of all lies m the Lushai 
Hills, but really this applies to most other parts also Post 
offices are very rare, telegraph offices are rarer and of course 
telephones practically non-existent. I was told that it took a 
month or more for a letter to reach some parts of the Lushai 
Hills 

16 As I wandered about these areas. New Delhi, with all its 
paraphernalia of Government, seemed to be very far away 
and I realized that the reverse was also true These areas, so 
full of promise and with such a fine and often sensitive and 
intelligent populauon, were hardly remembered by New 
Delhi In a vague way no doubt they existed as some outlying 
tract which had to be kept going But there was no inumate 
appreaation of their existence, their difficulties and then 
problems. Certainly no feehng that these people would add 
greatly to the strength of India as well as to their own 
prosperity, if pioperly helped I wished that more people 
from New Delhi visited these areas and came in contact with 
these very attractive, intelligent and hard-working people 

17 Many of these tribes, notably the Khasis, Lushais and 
the Garos, have suffered greatly from the paitition of India 
All their communications system led to Eastern Pakistan 
and their markets lay there also These markets have now 


1 Forb fn seeVol 1, p 84 
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land in live mouniains Sometimes there was terrace 
cultivation iwlnrh was good In olhei areas the usual foi m of 
cultivation is what is called 'Jhooming’ or a shifting method 
of dry cultivation of paddy. The foicsi is cut down and used 
for this kind of cultivation and then that patch of land is left 
and people move on to the next Tins is obviously very 
harmful Possibly this giowth of 'Jbcoming’ cultivation is 
also partly responsible for the flotids 

18 These people lealired that changing conditions 
recpiired them to change what they cultivated. 1 was asked to 
send them experts to advise them as to what to do. All of 
them wanted markets for oranges, timber, bamboos, etc. 
Some cotton also is grown, but this is short staple It was not 
used locally and used to be expoi ted to foreign countries to 
be mixed with wool 

19 Aproposal was made for auangements for cold storage 
of oranges. If this was done, it would prove veiy helpful 
indeed to the people there, moie espeoally the Kliasis. I was 
told that a plant of this kind was estimated to cost about 4 or 
5 lakhs of rupees. This would save them about ten times that 
figure annually Some such piopnsal was examined some 
time ago 1 think that we should considei this afresh as soon 
as possible 

20 Air strips were asked foi and people offered to make 
them for us. I think that we shall liave to make a number of 
air stnpsbecauseioads over die mountains will takea much 
longei time Tlie air stnps need not be veiy long ones. It 
would be enough if small planes would land there I am told 
that Our An Foice people as well as Cml Aviation do not 
appiove of small planes flying iheie 1 do not myself see why 
this should be so, piovid^ die small plane is two-engined 


beencutoffahnosicompleielyandtheyramoigel^^^ 

articles, such as nee, etc. Large numbers of prosperous 
people have been leduced to povei ly because of this, and yet 

5ie?produceoiangesmverygreatabundance.Alsobananas, 

pine Wes. potatoes, Indian com, sweet potatoes and, to a 
slight extent, tapioca. Tliey are good cullivatois. I nouad 
the Kliasis took advantage of every sinp of available 
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Probably a heliroptei would pjovc of gieai Use Indeed a 
helicopter appeals quite essential If there is an acadent, 
there is no way to reach the place within a reasonable time 
except by a heliroptei 

21 The Sixth Schedule of the Constitution provides for 
the formation of autonomous distiicts and autonomous 
regions in the hill areas of Assam Tins, if I may say so, wasa 
veiy wise provision It is quite essential tlial these uibal 
people should be given tlie laigest possible measure of local 
autonomy Atrotding to the Constitution, there should be 
SIX autonomous disiiict councils Five of these have been 
foi med, but the sixtli, in the Naga Hills district, has not been 
fotmed because of the non>coopeiation of the Nagas theie 
Tliey demand an independent State, which is lallier absurd 
But they have another gnevanto. According to tliem, the 
undeistandmg^ arrived at on then behalf with Sii Akbai 
Hydari,* tlien Governor of Assam, was not given effect tom 
the Sixth Schedule In so fat as this is so, we should be 
prepared to honoui thatunderstandingand even to vaiy the 
Sixth Schedule to someexuenu Tliat question, however, does 
not arise at piesent, though 1 should like to consider the 
grant of furlhei powers to die distiict councils 

22 The Constitution lays down that each district counal 
for an autonomous distnct shall consist of not more than 24 
members of whom not less than thiee-fourlhs shall be 
elected on the basis of adul^uffiage Tlie stress thus is on 
election and on the limitation of the number of nominated 
members In effect, however, this has been inieriJiried as 

2 Tlienuie-pointagrewnenireadialinJunelQtV.wliidieouMberenww^ 

after ten years, conceded the Nagas, "nght to develop Utcnisctves 
accoiding to thar uruly expressed wishes," allowed all civil and cnmina 
cases to be settled through the customary laws of the Nagas in Naga 

courts, Uieexcauivc matters except the appointment of district oftieeis to 

be decided by the Naga National Council, and all legislative cnactmcnK 
affecting the terms of agreement or religious practices of the Nagas not to 
become enforceable wjtliout the consent of the Naga Nauonal Oounci 

3 Muhammad Saleh Akbar Hydan (1894-1948) ICS, Sccieiaty> 
Department of Industries and Supplies, 1943-45, member, Viceroys 
Bxecuuvc Counal, 1945-46, Governor of Assam, 1947-48 
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limmng the elected members to tlltee•^fou^ths only. This 
system of nomination has given lise to trouble in one district 
(I think that IS the Khasi area) where demonsliations took 
place against nominations and filing had to be resoited to. 
In the other autonomous districts, no particular objection 
has been raised to tlie system of nominations I do not think 
that the system of nominations is good oi . at any rate, that it 
should extend to one quarter of the total membeis As we 
have to produce a sensation of teal autonomy, we should 
reduce this nomination to the lowest figure, if we keep it at 
all It may be necessary to reserve a right to appoint one or 
two competent persons who might not be elected or to give 
representation to some minoiity g^oup I should imagine 
that it is enough to have two nominated members for this 
put pose, or at the most three. It should be possible to make 
this change even now in the Kliasi district council by getting 
tliiee nominated members to resign and then having an 
election for them. Tliis would undoubtedly create a good 
impression. 


23 The leal problem of the district counals, however, is 
that of finance. Tliey have very little money and everywhere I 
was asked foi more financial assistance. The Assam Govern- 
ment has given Rs 30,000 to each district council for initial 


expenses. Tliis does not go far and it is difficult for these 
people to raise much money from their own resources i ight 
at the beginning It is very impoi tant that this expei iment of 
district councils should succeed Tlieir members are anxious 
to justify themselves and to do something, but tliey cannot 
do much in existing circumsuinces for lack of money. The 
success of these district counals would be a tremendous 
acioi in this .u ea. It would affet i immediately the Naga area 
also, where thus far no such coumil lias been consthnted. 
24 The Khasi disii ict council laised a question of a sum of 
about rupees foui and a half laklis which had been kept in a 
separate account foi them pi eviously for the development of 
mese areas. Tins sum, howevei, was taken over by the Assam 
Gj^emment. Tliis has caused a good deal of resentment 
because the money was really eaimarfced for that aiea I 
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mentioned this inattei to the Chief Minister of Assam* and 
he informed me that there weie legal difficulties because that 
money had automatically become part of the consolidated 
fund of the piovmce It is obvious, however, that any 1^1 
difficulty can begot over and, if necessary, the money can be 
given as a giant by the Assam Government The Chief 
Minister appi eciated this argument and the demand and was 
incl ined to vieiv it favourably. I hope that this money will be 
given to the Khasi district council That would solve their 
immediate difficulties The othei distnct councils will, 
l^owever, remain still in an impecunious state and something 
will liave to be done for them T hey are even prepared to take 
'loans 

25 There is also the question of their annual revenue from 
some kind of ia\ation In many of these areas, theie is no 
land revenue system and there are not many possibiliues of 
raising money, at any rate to begin with This matter might 
be explored 

26 As I have said above, no district counal has been 
foimed in the Naga Hills distiict The situation tliere is a 
difficult one and the so-called Naga National Counal 
headed by Zapu Phiro,® commands considerable influena 
and IS non-coopeiative. Indeed, during the past few months 
there have been many incidents which indicate that the 
Nagas tliere aie becoming more and more aggressive Ei'en 
while I was in the neighbouihood, an inadeni took place 
which resulted in the death of a Naga leader and injury to 
some of our officers. Tlie Assam Government has appointe 
a committee foi a judicial enquiry into this matter Apar 
from the fact of this pai ticular incident, it is quite cleai to m 
that It is of the highest importance to appoint tlie right t^ 
of officer in these areas Perhaps it is not easy to get the ngn 


4 B R Medhi (1890-1981) Congress leader trom As^. 

Finance. Revenue and Legislauon. Assam, 1946-SO, Chie 
Assam, 1950-58. Governor of Tamil Nadu, counal 

5 AngamiZapuPhizo(b 1900) LeaderoftheN^Nau^l^^^ 
since 1946, fled abroad, 1958 as he is wanted on murder diarges 
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type of officei , but he must be found The wrong type does a 
great deal of hai m. Tlie Nagas, as most other ti ibal people; 
respond fairly easily to a friendly approach They are proud 
and sensitive and do not like being treated as subject people 
or being looked down upon in any way. An officer has botli 
to be friendly and undei standing, and, at the same time, firm 
and very wide awake I had the feeling that the situation in 
the Naga Hills would have been much better if it had been 
handled a little mote competently by the local officers and if 
some officers who were notoriously unpopular had not been 
kept there Also, any attempt to impose new ways and 
customs in the Nagas merely irritates and creates trouble. 

27 The Assam Government appears to feel that the tribes 
are the responsibility of the Government of India and hence 
perhaps they have not in the past paid quite so much 
attention to them as they might have The Government of 
India undoubtedly has a cei tain responsibility but so has the 
Assam Government also. The economic structure of this 
region has been upset by the partition and is also inevitably 
undergoing a change because of other reasons. During this 
period of transition, some help to them appears essential. 

28 Complaints were made to me by the Khasis round 
about Shillong that land there, which had been deforested, 
had been given to non-Khasis, usually to clerks, eta who had 
come from tlie plains below and were employees in the 
Secretariat Tliis has been resented by the Khasis who feel 
Aat if land was available, itshould have been given to them. 
The impression, therefore, has grown that the people of the 
plains are encouraged at the expense of the people of ihg 
hills and theie is an apprehension that a deliberate attempt 
“ made to increase die non-Khasi population of 
Shillong so that they might be ultimately in a majority 
Land always, and more especially in this area, roused 
people’s passions Our Consutution has very nghtly mgHp 
an exception to the fundamental rights for the purpose of 
protecting die rights of the Scheduled Tribes in land and 
other property 
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29. Owing to the partition rhiefly. people lit ing on the 
border areas ha\ e suffered greatly and their resources hate 
been cotnpleteh exhausted. In fact, as our Seaetaries 
Committee reported, tne\’ had obtiouslj berome 
impoverished and had suffered from lack of adequate 
nutrition Tims iliere is lack of purchasing power and 
unempio) ment. An urgent request was made lomeforsome 
kind of relief work especially in the Khasi areas. This 
appears to be desirable, particularh in the fonn of roads 

30 In some of these areas, thete are some kind of chiefsor 
stems. Tliere is a demand for their removal b\ the district 
council concerned. Legal opinion was taken and I beliere 
out Law' Ministry advised that this could not be done 
without payment of some compensation to them For the 
income in kind that they used to get. The sum imohed, I 
think, was Rs. S lakhs and it was proposed that this should 
be paid in insulmenis It is obvious tliat the district rounril 
ts in no position to pay thiscompensationand they want the 
Assam Gosemmeni or the Central Got eminent to dosa 
e\ en though this might be in the form of a loan advanced to 
tliem. w’hich might be gradually paid off. I might mention 
that some of the chiefs also came to see me and did not 
pat ticularly appiedate the idea of theirbeingdeprit edof the 
pritileges Uiey had so far enjoyed 

3 1 Round about Cherra Punji, there is fairly good a»l for 
lime, but transport is difficult and it can only be used in the 


neighbourhood. 

32. I was repeatedly told that no reqmnsible office was held 
in the Assam Secretariat by any of the tribal people. Evei m 
the Tribal Department of the State Govanment. th^J® 
no such person. A good deal of importance was attached w 
this. I think that it is desirable to appoint someone m ^ 
State TribalDepartment, so that theymightha«afedingot 
being connected wdth the w'orking rf Goi onment 

33. We have a Commissioner for Sdieduled Tribes an 
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Scheduled Castes^ in the Government of India. He has done 
good work and he has some local representatives. I found 
that his representative^ for the North Eastern areas (he is 
supposed to cover Orissa also) was a good man but he 
appeared to be rather frustrated. It was not quite clear what 
he could do except to send reports occasionally. He was 
anxious that something should be done and was disappointed 
at the slowness of progress. Partly this is due to the fact that 
enough importance has not been attached to these tribal 
people, partly to the way our secretanat machinery works. 
There is too much of a legalistic and bureaucratic approach 
to a problem which above everything requires a human 
approach and imagination. Because of this legalistic 
approach, there was certain lack of confidence among the 
tribal folk. I am sure that this can be overcome if the 
approach changes somewhat, the right officers are appointed, 
and there is no indication that new ways will be imposed 
upon the tribal people against their wishes. 

34. I have referred above to the language problem. This is 
to be faced especially in the schools. Also the teachers 
appointed were frequently unsuitable and could not get on 
with the students. These hill people may in some ways be 
backward but they have a certain pride and appreciated 
comradeship. They do not like being dominated over by 
people for whom they may not have much respect 


35. I must add that for some of our officers in the hills I 
lave a good deal of admiration. They live quite cut off from 
the rest of the world and can only be reached occasionally by 
air. They have a hard life and only those who are especially 
suited can survive this for long. I think the question of 
speaal allowances for these officers should be given early 
consideration. It is difficult to get the right type of persons 
and the normal officer is not likely to be suitable. He does 


6 L M ^hnkaiTL For b fn see Vol 2 d 273 

7 SKBhandan 
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not want to go there and if he is sent, he is unhappy. I believe 
that the A^amese rates of pay for the hills are rather low. 

36 The states of Manipur and Tripura stand on a somewhat 
different footing, although there are many common 
problems Cbmmunicauons are bad Tnpura is pardy 
surrounded by Pakistan. In fact, the only practicable way of 
going from some parts of Tripura to other parts is via 
Pakistan Their trade was with Pakistan. The dominant 
people in these states are, of course, Manipuris and the 
Tripuns, both quite advanced. There are other tribes also 
and in Manipur there are many Nagas Both of these states 
are rather small with a population of a few hundred 
thousands And yet I think that it would be very unwise to 
merge them with some other State. That would create 
dissatisfaction and new problems Both are in their way very 
distinctive with a special cultural development and both 
have a longish past history of their own. Both produce fine 
handicrafts. Indeed all the tribal people produce finely and 
arustically woven textiles, which exhibit a remarkable sense 
of colour 

37 The artistry of Manipur produced a strong impression 
upon me I saw, at the instance of the Maharaja, a show 
containing a number of dances — Manipuri, Naga, and 
others That show was quite a revelation It was perfect in its 
artistry and aesthetic content The normal dances that we see 
elsewhere in India (excepting of course the classical dances 
like Bharata Natyam) seemed pale and insipid in comparison 
with this show at Manipur The dancers were professionals 
and had many years of hard training But no amount o 
training can give that artistic touch and vitality whidi 
found there, unless the people possess it 

38. Manipur textiles are famous and should certainly be 
encouraged in every way. One of the complaints * 

was that of a.sales tax on hand-made texules As I ® 
these texnles there, a feeling of regret came to me at 
advance of our so-called civilization which mig t in 
future push out these texules and replace them by mill- 
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doth Indeed a worthy Marwan gentleman suggested to me, 
to my horror, that a textile mill might be started in Manipur. 

39 The women of Manipur dominate the scene in the 
state. They arc the workers and the producers, the men 
apparently prefer generally to relax and allow their 
womenfolk to earn money for them. There was a very large 
bazar, the women's bazar, with hundreds of women 
and stalls and not a man was visible, except possibly as a 
purchaser 

40 Both in Manipur and Tnpura, there was the demand, 
,^trongly expressed, for what is called a dcmocrauc form of 
government, wluch meant an Assembly and a Ministry and 
piesumably all the paraphernalia that accompanies them 
The fact that they had Chief Commissioners governing 
them, hurt their pride very much. I think that very early steps 
have to be taken to vary the present system at leasL We have 
already passed legislation authorizing the appointment of 
advisers.* This at least should be done as soon as possible I 
ratherdoubt if this will satisfy the people there. I thiiik that a 
beginmng should also be made, in Mampur especially, in 
the constitution of a municipality, local boards and gram 
panchayats That will be a sound foundation for future 
growth. Ultimately, I think both Manipur and Tripura 
should have some^ing much more than advisers At the 
same tune, 1 cannot view with any pleasure the expensive 
apparatus of an autonomous State being introduced in these 
small areas. There is no reason why there should not be a 
common Governor, or a Lieut. ^Governor and a common 
High Court as well as possibly some other common features 
in services. To that extent, they might be attached to Assam, 
the Governor of Assam being their Governor also But I feel 
sure that it would not be desirable to metge them in any 
greater degree in a bigger State For Manipur to lose its 
distinctive character and culture would be a misfortune. 
Manipuns, I might add, are an amazingly clean people and 


8 The Advisory Counal was set up in April 1953 
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one does not see a person wearing dirty cloths as is so 
common in the rest of India 

41. Manipur has apparently always been a self-sufficient 
or even small surplus area in regard to food and possibly in 
regard to clothing also The pnce of rice, I was told, till a few 
years ago, was Rs bpermaund Only a year or so ago, it was 
Rs 10/- Then It started rising steeply and reached the figure 
of Rs 45 or even more This was a tremendous shock and 
caused great distress I do not know all the details of the 
story, but obviously the pnnapal reason for this was the 
export of 4000 tons of nee from Manipur to Assam I suppose 
Assam’s need was great, but that need was met at the cost of 
great scaraty and much misery in Manipur People naturally 
did not like this early fruit of their close association in an 
independent India and compared it to their previous more 
prosperous condition when there was no lack of nee I was 
told that later some rice, about 400 maunds, was sent from 
Assam to Manipur This was a very small fraction, of what 
had been taken away There is strong feeling on this subject 
and repeated demands were made for an enquiry as to who 
had bungled The poor Chief Commissioner at the time had 
to suffer most from this resentment I hope that in future, no 
such considerable export of nee will be encouraged from this 
small area 

42 Owing to the scaraty thus caused and also due to flooib 
which caused some damage, there was a demand for relief 
Some relief was given The new crops are supposed to be 
good, in spite of the damage caused by the floods 

43 In Mampur there was some feeling of resentment at 
land being given to refugees from East Pakistan ^ 
were really not many refugees, probably under 50 n 
Tnpura, however, there was a flood of these refug^an m 
recent weeks, I believe, about 50,000 more came T^is had 
aeated a difficult situation There was apparently p eniy o 
land available there, but owing to lack of communi«tions it 
could not be easily reached The town of Tripura, wliic a 
a populauon of about 20,000, four or five years ago, has now 
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a population of 70,000 in the municipal area and 150,000 if 
the suburbs are included The mumapality is rather 
primiuve and cannot possibly cope with this It has no 
resources It has only two taxes — a kind of income tax and 
the other a latnne tax Evidently it was not thought fit to 
encourage latnnes too much 

44 To my great regret, 1 could not visit the Lushai Hills 
district. I had hoped to go to Aijal, headquarters of the 
district, but the one passable road was partly washed away by 
the rains This district is more cut off from India than any 
other part and lacks communications even more than the 
other hill areas. It lacks post offices and telegraph offices 
And yet the Lushai people are fine and very attractive Many 
Lushais came to see me elsewhere and begged for roads, post 
offices and schools. Also for landing strips for aircraft 

45 To sum up, I would say that all this North-East border 
area deserves our speaal attenuon, not only the 
Governments, but of the people of India Our contacts with 
them will do us good and will do them good also They add 
to the strength, vanety and cultural nchness of India As one 
travels there, a new and vaster nchness of India comes before 
the eyes and the narrowness of outlook which sometimes 
obsesses us, begins to fade away One feels that India is not 
just one particular part which we might know intimately 
but something infimtely more, raeeung place of all manner 
of races, languages and cultures Rabindranath Tagore 
wrote in one of his famous poems about India.- 

No one knows at whose call so many streams of men 
flowed m resistless udes from places unknown and 
were lost in one sea- here Aryan and non-Aryan, 
Dravidian, Chinese, the bands of Sakas and the Hunas 

and Pathan and Mogul, have become combined in one 
ooay 

46. In June 1952, 1 addressed the conference of Scheduled 
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Tribes and Scheduled Areas held in New Delhi ® The speech 
I delivered at that time, though given on the spur of the 
moment, came to be looked upon as some kind of a 
statement of policy in regard to the tnbal areas Indeedit was 
printed and largely circulated in the North-Eastern Frontier 
Areas, and quotations bom it were often made in the 
addresses presented to me This speech has thus assumed an 
importance which it was not onginally meant to have On 
references being made to it in Assam and elsewhere, I went 
back to It myself and read it 1 found that it did represent 
fairly clearly a certain approach to this problem of the tribes 
and that my new expenente in the North-East Frontier 
confirmed my previous views. Because this speech has 
assumed a certain importance in this respect as a statement 
of Government policy^ I am giving this as an appendix to 
this note ‘‘ 

47 I received a very large nbmber of addresses and 
memoranda They vaned greatly in quality and content, and 
yet there was much in common between them The basic 
demands were similar 1 had thought of attaching to this 


9 In tas address on 7 June 1952, Nehru described the tnbals as "very 
vinle people" with many admirable qualities, but cautioned against 
imposition of "our way of hving" on them He would prefer a 
psychological approach towards the tnbals "to develop a sense of oneness 
with these people, a sense of unity and understanding" rather than a 
"dead approach" of "just opening hospitals and buildmg roads " He 
cnuazed the anthropological approach of "treating tliese people as 
museum speamens" or the approadi of either ignonng them or of 
"forable assimilauon ” He stressed the need for encouragement of local 
languages and provision of faalities for development of cottage 
industnes, health relief centres, and better means of communicauon 

10 For full text see Jawabarlal Nehru’s Speedies, (Vol 2, 1954), 
(Publications Division), pp 576-582 
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important woric because some im’portant members were not 
present 

3 Mr. Eisenhower’s® victory in the election was a greater 
triumph than anyone had imagined possible in the 
circumstances. What exactly it represented, it is still a little 
difhcult to say. Probably, many factors went into this — ^his 
personal popularity, a desire tor a change after twenty years 
of Democratic rule, and, strangely enough, the desire of 
large numbers of people in the U.S , especially the women 
there, for peace in Korea. I say strangely enough because, in 
the balance, the Republican Party of the U.S. is supposed to 
contain those elements which are not inclined towards 
peace. But Eisenhower did apparently create an impression 
that he would put an end to the present stalemate. His 
dramatic and rather extraordinary pronouncement’' that he 
vrould go to Korea himself produceda marked effect And yet 
his election, in the eyes of many people in other countries, 
rather weighted the scales against peace. This was largely 
due to the previous pronouncements of many leaders of the 
Republican Party. 

4. The election is over, but even now there is a WTing of 
uncertamty about future American policy and people are 
waitii^ expectantly to know what Eisenhower’s r hoice of 
his principal Secretaries and high officials is going to be. 
The most important appointment will be that of the 
Secretary of State who deals with foreign affairs.® Much will 
depend on this choice which will indicate the future trend of 
^encan policy. There is a genaal impression that opinion 
in America, more especially in the dominant Republican 
groups, is hardening against peace in Korea. That is a 


(1890-1969) Supreme Commander of 
the Alhrf Expediuonary Force in Second World War, President, United 

^"Wican PiesuLt ate 

7 On 24 October 1952 in his speech at Detroit 

N^bi” 196^“’' Secretary of State on 2b 



Nevr Delhi 
20 November, 1952 


My deal Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last, I have visited some places in 
Madhya Pradesh and, more particularly, Sevagram ‘ The 
Parliamentary session has begun^ and several important 
debates have taken place there The Planmng Commission 
has taken some further steps about the Five Year Plan and 
consulted the National Development Council about it.* In 
the international field, a number of developments have 
taken place which may have far-reaching consequences 
2. The fact that the United States of America now holdsa 
dominaung position in intemational affairs was reflected in 
the great interest taken in the Presidential election there ♦ 
Indeed, for some time previous to the election, there seemed 
to be a lull in international affairs because no effecuve 
deasions could be taken till the Presidential election was 
over. Some time earlier in the year, it was even suggested that 
the meetings of the United Nations should be postponed till 
after these elections, but objecuon was taken to this by many 
nations The General Assembly of the U.N therefore met as 
previously announced* but in effect it could not take up any 

1 See anre, p 1^6 

2 On 5 November 1952 

S The Nauonal Development Counol met in New Delhi on 8 and 9 
November 1952 and expressed its i^eial approval and acceptance of die 
objectives, pnonues and programmes embodied in the First Five Year 
Plan . 

4 Dwight D Elsenhower, the Republican candidate, defeated ms 
Dcmocrauc opponent.Adlai E Stevenson, in theelecnons completed on4 
November 1952 Richard M Nixon was elected Vice-President 

5 The seventh session was opened on 14 October 1952 in New Yont 
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important work because some important members were not 
present 

3 Mr. Eisenhower’s^ victory in the election was a greater 
triumph than anyone had ims^ned possible in the 
circumstances. What exactly it represented, it is still a little 
difficult to say. Probably, many factors went into this — his 
personal popularity, a desire for a change after twenty years 
of Democratic rule, and, strangely enough, the desire of 
large numbers of people in the U S., espeaally the women 
there, for peace in Korea I say strangely enough because, in 
the balance, the Republican Party of the U.S. is supposed to 
contain those elements which are not inclined towards 
peace But Eisenhower did apparently create an impression 
that he would put an end to the present stalemate. His 
dramatic and rather extraordinary pronouncement’ that he 
would go to Korea himself produced a marked effect. And yet 
his election, in the eyes of many people in other countries, 
rather weighted the scales against peace. This was largely 
due to the previous pronouncements of many leaders of the 
Republican Party. 

4. The elecuon is over, but even now there is a Wiing of 
uncmainty about future American poh'cy and people are 
waiting expectantly to know what Eisenhower's dioice of 
his principal Secretaries and high officials is going to be. 
The most important appointment will be that of the 
Secretary of State who deals with foreign afhurs.^ Much will 
deperid on this choice which will indicate the future trend of 
^OTcan policy. There is a general impression that opinion 
in America, more espedally in the dominant Republican 
groups, IS hardening against peace in Korea, That is a 


(1890-1969) Supreme Commander of 
tte Alli^ Ejtpeduwmary Force in Second World War, President. United 

7 On 24 October 1952 m his speedi at Detroit. 
nL appointed Secretary of State on 2b 
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dangerous signal because Korea is not only important in 
Itself, but has become a symbol and a portent 
5 Two days ago our delegation at the U.N released the 
resoluuon they are putting forward on the Korean quesuon ’ 
This resoluuon has been very carefully drafted after 
innumerable talks and interviews with the representatives of 
other counuies at the U N. We have naturally been kept 
fully informed of these developments and it was with our 
agreement that this resolution was framed. The principal 
Powers concerned were kept informed. The People’s 
Government of China is, of course, not present at the U.N , 
but we took care to inform them of our line of approadi and 
subsequently of the terms of the resolution. There is no 
doubt that the resolution has met with a favourable response 
from many countries But we are still completely unsure as 
to its fate, which will.depend on the final decisions taken by 
some of the Great Powers, notably the U.S A., and the U.K , 
on the one side, and Russia and China, on the other. Russia 
and China have expressed no opinion about it. At the most 
we can say that they are not hostile to it and that is 
something We have gathered the impression that the 
Chinese Government would not reject this resoluuon. But 
there is no commitment Indeed, itis perhaps a little difficult 
for them to give a speafic answer and comimt themsdves 
before they know what others do. That probably applies to 
the Soviet also I imagine that the U.K. would not come in 

9 The resolution among other things proposed that the release and 
repatnation of prisoners of war be effected in accordance with ihe Geneva 
Convenaon of 1949, the well-established pnnaples of international law 
and the relevant provisions of the draft armistice agreement, Uiat the 
pnsoners should neither be prevented nor forced to return to their 
countries and a repatnation commission consisting of the representatives 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden and Stvitzerland should supervise this 
arrangement, and that a political conference be convened within 90 days 
to settle by negotiation withdrawal of foreign troops and peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question These proposals were communicated 
to the People's RepublicofQiina and North Korea by the Presidentof the 
General Aissembly 
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the way of the resolution, left to themselves The altitude of 
the U.S A. thus is of crucial importance Unfortunately, 
immediately after the publication of this resolution, a 
spokesman of the U.S A indicated that it would not be 
acceptable 'o That need not be taken as a final rejection, but 
it does mean that difficulties are ahead. In any event, we have 
tned out utmost in all good faith to bring about a settlement 
in Korea and we have taken into consideration and tried to 
adjust the various conflicung viewpoints I have no doubt 
whatever that given the will to a settlement, there would be 
little difficulty in finding a solution. If that will is absent, 
then obviously it does not matter much what formula or 
form of words are used. 

6 There are three possibilities in Korea: (1) a continuation 
of the present stalemate and petty fighting, (2) an agreement 
about the armisuce as a first step towards a solution, and (3) 
an extension of the conflict. It is highly unlikely that the 
present position will or can continue for long. I have said 
that there is petty fighting going on now. This is true and yet 
this should not mislead us, because the rasualties are fair ly 
heavy on both sides. Fighting has reverted to the kind we had 
in the First World War in Europe, that is, trendi warfare. 
Each party has entrendied itself strongly and tries to 
dislodge the other from this position The result is 'that 
^ualties are heavy and fighting, though on a small scale, is 
toly intense. An odd hill changes hands repeatedly, making 
little difference to the general position but meaning heavy 
loss in human beings What the effect of thu type of fighting 
IS in China, I do not know, though I hardly think they can 
welcome its continuation It is dear in America that this 


resoluSl^LM^^’ spokesman, rejecnng the Indian 

any subsequent 

repatfai^Sn non-foiable 

rejramauon, the U S could not accept prisoneis to be "in the indefinite 
custody of some repatnauon machinery ” 
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present stalemate and continuing loss is intensely disliked 
and the tendency is to gel out of it anyhow eitlier by peace or 
by war on a larger scale 

7 We might thus rule out the first of these possible courses 
and we are left witli the other two, namely, a possible 
settlement or war on a larger scale Perhaps die next few 
weeks will deade this vital question No one can prophesy at 
this stage what that dcdsion will be On the one side, there is 
a widespread and overwhelming desire for peace everywhere 
On the other, there are certain forces at work whicli appear 
to drive inexorably towards war Tha t war, once it is let loose 
over a larger field, will grow of its own momentum The 
immediate future, therefore, is anything but satisfactory. 
This does not mean, of course, that widespread war will 
suddenly descend upon us At the worst, what might happen 
is that some other step is taken which leads one nearer to that 
war which the world dreads 

8 Tlie major question, therefore, before the U.N. today is 
the question of Korea, and India is pla) inga fairl) important 
part in trying to bring together these hostile groups whidi 
dislike and distrust each other intensely There are, otlier 
important questions also before the U.N^— the racial issue 
which has been raised in South Africa is one of these This in 
effect includes the question of people of Indian descent in 
South Africa The Supreme Ckiurt of Uie Union of South 
Africa has recently decided" against Dr Malan’s contentions 
and his attempt to set up Parliament as an ovemding 
judiaal authority." Tliat has brought matters to a head 
And yet, on the whole, it has had a calming effect on tlie 
situation But the passive resistance movement conunues 
and maintains its disapline and peaceful character. There 
have been oneor two instances of violent conflict, notably at 


1 1 On 13 November 1952 

12 Seeaiire, ps 
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Port Elizabeth But they do not, I think, affect the peaceful 
diaracter of the struggle launched by Africans and Indians 
alike in South Afnca. In East Africa, a strange and dangerous 
situation has developed It is said on the British side that 
some secret terrorist organizations, pledged to drive out 
Europeans, have been carrying on a campaign of 
assassination, and therefore the Government there must take 
all necessary measures to suppress them Whatever the truth 
in this charge might be, two facts stand out Why are 
Africans there so utterly dissausf led as to have to indulge in 
such deplorable activities^ The second is that this widespread 
repression can only worsen the situauon in the long run 
9. ThisreferencetoAMcaremindsmeoftwodistinguished 
African visitors to India These are two Ministers of the 
Nigerian Government in West Afnca, who are on a visit to 
India at present.'* Nigeria and the Gold Coast'* have got a 
measure of self-government and some kind of Ministries 
have been formed there To some extmt these two places 
look upon themselves as the leaders of the Africans, because 
they me now exercising some authomy in t h «» ir own 
countnes. On their success or failure will depend much in 
Africa. The two Ministers who are "here are anxious for our '* 
help and co-operation in building their countnes up We 
shall certainly give them such help as we can 

10 The raaal issue has been discussed at the U.N. and 


flOO MO ’"J**”** P«>P''«y valued at 


15 See Vol 2, p 357 
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India has been takingaleadin ihis Weha\ereceiveda ^erj* 
large measure of support, though I regret to say that the U.IL 
has in this matter, as in some others, sided with reactionan 
elements. So also the U.S.A. Both these great countries do 
not appear to realize how they are endangering their world 
position in the eyes of innumerable people b) the attitude 
they adopt in reg^trd to certain colonial and like problems 

1 1. The U.R. and the U.S..A. hat e proposeda resolution on 
Kashmir in the Securitj* CounciL’* This resolution, though 
it appears to be worded in an impartial w*ay and might take 
in the unwary, is realh \ery partial and biased tow*ards the 
contention of Pakistan, and it ignores what has been said on 
behalf of India and indeed goes bad. on certain dedsions 
taken by agreement by the U.X. Commission of Kashmir. 
IVe cannot possibly aaepi this resolution. We hat e not said 
so formally yet because the matter has not come up again 
before the Security Coundk But the faa that we will not 
accept this resolution is now fairlj wel Woiown. Meanwhile, 
det elopmenis hate taken place in the Jammu and Kashmir 
state and the Constitution there has been changed and this 


15- The Geciial .Asseinb'\ sf’er duettsing the mdal issue fer orsra 
^bnnighu passed on 23 Xoi-Ksbe. a resoloiioi sponsored bj IS .yio- 
Asisn nations 'ecoaurending that the l'.X. Fan-Finding Coatntission 
should imesiigaie the pnob'isni of tsdal discriminacion in Sosth and 

South'Vesi.Vnsaandsurfl} ihemientaiionalaspensandiniplicanonscf 

apaiifceid.Theresolatioavfass’tred vrithSS in Eavoar, 2 against and S 
alwentions, zrrtng w hidi « ete Britaiii and the Unhed States. 

17, The Tcsoiudon introduced on 6 Xtnesaher urged India and 
Palisran to atxep: Ciaham's proposals to deaiiiiarize Kashmir with 
twsh e to eighteen thousand noops Irfi on the Indian side ol the line and 
tl'^esiosixihoasandoi tkePaJasian side. Theiesolniion was rgectedb; 
India <Ki S Xovember 1SS2 
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change given eifect to.'* Yuvaraj Karan Singh'® was elected 
as the new head of the state by the J & K Constituent 
Assembly,*® which thereupon recommended his name to our 
President The President approved of this recommendation 
and on the 17th November the Yuvaraj was installed in 
Snnagar with much pomp and circumstance as the Sadr-i- 
Riyasat the new name given to the head of the state in 
Kashmir. This change-over appears to have been widely 
welcomed m Kashmir But in Jammu some dissatishiction 
has been expressed by some Jammu Hindus who function in 
the Praja Parishad.*' 

1 2 Kashmir thus starts a new chapter in its history and is 
the first state to have an elected Head, although formally the 
Sadr-i-Riyasat is approvM and recognized by our President. 
This is a sigmficant change which finally breaks with a past 
tradition. At the same time, there is a kind of a continuation 
because the Yuvaraj was chosen as the Sadr-i-Riyasat. Thus, 
while people talk and argue in the Security Council, a new 
shape is being given to the state and it goes ahead along the 
path of Its choice 

13. There has been a good deal of hysterical talk and 
writing in Pakistan over the Kashmir issue and all kinds of 
threats have been hurled at us. The Muslim League at two 


18 On 12 November, the Kashmir Ckmstuueni Assembly passed a Bill 

D J®™"'" Kashmir state. 1949-52, Sadr-i- 

^y^t, 1952-65 ^mor. 1965-67. Union Minister for Tourism and 
Cml Aviation, 196/-73, Health and Family Planmng, 1973-77 and 

20 On 14 November 1952 

in tavour of Kashmir s total acression to the Indian Union and to urotest 
S-RlSm!** of election or the 
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recent meetings m Dacca** and Lyallpur** has passed strong 
resolutions and even Prime Minister Nazimuddin has spoken 
rather irresponsibly *^ What all this signifies, it is a little 
difficult to say It may mean just bluff, it may mean an 
attempt to frighten the Security Ckiuncil of the U N , or it 
may mean something more dangerous I have addressed a 
long communication to the Pakistan Prime Minister 
yesterday on this subject 

14 The Pakistan Prime Minister had previously protested 
against the holding of an All India East Bengal Protest 
Day ** This, as you know, has been organized by a number of 
Opposition parties, chiefly m Calcutta This move was 
cnticized by me in strong terms in the course of the debate on 
East Bengal in Parliament *® I am really surprised that such 
an irresponsible step should have been taken. Tins cannot 
possibly do any good to the minorities in East Bengal and 
the only effect of it is likely to be greater tension and 
apprehension of trouble I do not think that there will be any 


22 On 18 October 1952. the Pakistan Muslim League Council 
unanimously adopted a lesoliitton urging the U N to take prompt action 
on Kashmir and asserting that the "liberation” of the people of Kashmir 
was "an at tide of faith with the people of Pakistan” 

23 At IIS ronfeience in Lyatipur fiom 7 to 9 Novcmbci, the Muslim 
League asked the Pakistan Government "to take dncct action for the 
libeiation of Jammu and Kashmir if the United Nations pcisists in ns 
dilatory tactics ” U spoke of "Uw grave and explosive situation aeated by 
the delibeiate inaction of the United Nations”, and promised "the 
hberauon of ocaipied Kashmti in two montlis ” 

24 On 7 Novembet, Narimuddiii said "I assuic you that on the 
Kashmir question truth and j iisiice are on the Pakistani side and whatever 
difficulties may be, success will ultimately be ours The Pakistani 
Government ate resolved that they will not rest till they liavc secured for 
the people of Kashmir tlic right of free vote ” 

25 Thecallfoi the"protcstday”on25November, wasjointlygivenby 
the Praja Sonal ist Party, the Jan Sangh, the Hindu Mahasabha, tlie Akah 
Party and the Fotwaid Bloc in the second week of November Tlie 
Government of India replying on 21 November to the protest note of the 
Pakistan Government, assured tliat they would "take proper measures to 
maintain communal peace " 

26 On 15 November 1952 
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trouble because we shall take adequate precautions But I 
must say that this move has distressed me as it indicates an 
attempt to exploit the situation for party advantage. 

15. We had a long debate in Parliament about this East 
Bengal situation andl spoke at some length there.^^ You may 
have perhaps seen a report of my speech and I shall therefore 
not repeat it here. It seems to me perfectly clear that the 
various proposals made by the Opposition were 
objectionable. The previous proposals, namely an exchange 
of population or a transfer of territory, have practically been 
given up by their own supporters Now stress is being laid on 
economic sancuons against Pakistan.®* As a matter of fact, 
we have very little trade with Pakistan at present and we have 
no trade treaty or arrangement There is some pnvate trade; 
probably there is much more smu^ling. To have economic 
sanctions, therefore, has no parucular meaning in terms of 
applying economic presssure on Pakistan. It has a meaning 
in a different context, for it would indicate a further major 
breach with Pakistan and a widening of the gulf that 
separates us. It would mean immediately a worsening of the 
conditions in which the minorities in East Bengal live. It 
might well lead to other inevitable steps, and finally to 
conflict We cannot deal with these vital questions in this 
casual and irresponsible way. Sentiment is good, but a 

nauon’saffairscannotbe conducted on thebasis of sentiment 

only 


27 S P Mookeqee, N C Chatteqee, Suchela Knpalani, and N B 
Kljare among the members of the Opposition who spoke in the 
on 15 November Replying to the debate. Nehru said 
^at the issue rannot and must not be considered from the communal 
point of vieiv but the solution could be found by adopting a "political 

approach He appealed for "the touch of healing” lo the^bniisrf 
relations between India and Pakistan oruisea 

mnf. raoved a joint amendment to the official 

a' ™n> be created in East Pakistan which wmld 

enable the mmonties to live in peace and honour." 
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16 We have to be firm with Pakistan and not allow vital 
interests of self-respect to suffer But, at the same time, we 
must remember always that we cannot live for ever in terms 
of hostility with Pakistan If wc drought of doing so, then we 
have to give up all ideas of development and progress Two 
countries like India and Pakistan are so intimately 
connected that continued hostility between them is likely to 
ruin both and invite foreign interference Wc may do a great 
deal of injury to Pakistan and might defeat it in war. But 
both countries will in effect be ruined if that evtreme step 
had to be taken We would not even be strong enough to 
stand up against any external interference We must reahre, 
therefore, that while we have to be firm, w e have also always 
to remember that sometime or other wc have to come much 
nearer to each other and become friends Such a policy may 
not appear immediately to be very attractive But I have no 
doubt that it is the nglit and the wise poliq’ and a policy’ 
which will be beneficial to the minorities in Eastern 
Pakistan It is most unfortunate that there arc no effective 
leaders in Pakistan at presentand it is always difficult todeal 
with a weak Govemmen t which cannot make up its mind or 
date not take right action for fear of disapproval by some 
extreme group The mere fact that political and economic 
conditions have deteriorated in Pakistan iveakcns that 
Government still further We must always remember, 
however, that there is such a thing as the people of a country 
and ultimately they count They might be excited or worked 
up to a pitch occasionally as the people of Pakistan have 
been from time to time But I have little doubt that great 
numbers of people in Pakistan would like to have more 
friendly and co-operative relations with India We should 
encourage this tendency and work to this end, always being 
prepared for any emergency that might arise Thus, we shall 
not only do the right thing in terms of the present and the 
future, but will also be adopting the most pracucal and 
worthwhile course We cannot become cheap imitators of 
Pakistan's policy of tactics We are, I hope, a mature nauon 
with a mature leadership and we should funcuon, therefore. 
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with vision and not allow ourselves to be hustled into wrong 
action. 

17 In Ceylon, in spite o£ our best efforts, the Government 
has gone ahead with its policy which deliberately keeps out a 
very large number of persons of Indian descent from 
becoming ciuzens and voters. An amending bill has been 
passed** by the Ceylon Parliament with the object of 
bypassing the effect of the recent decisions of their own 
Supreme Court and the Privy Counal.** This is most 
unfortunate Ceylon is a little brother to us and it seems most 
unbecoming that we should take any steps which might 
estrange the people of that country. And yet, the attitude of 
the Ceylon Government makes any soluaon of this problem 
more and more difffcult 

18. There has been much argument about controls and 
decontrols of foodgrains and a great deal of confusion arose 
on this subject The recent debate in Parliament will, I hope, 
put an end to this confusion and make the policy of 
Government clear.** It was, as you know, our intention to 
hold a conference of State Food Ministers. This conferenre 
was later postponed because, as a matter of fact, the 
immediate questions before us were relatively simple and we 
were hardly in a position to discuss the larger issues at short 
notice. The immediate issue was certain relaxations in 
regard to coarse grains such as jowar, etc This has been 
agreed to 

19 In the course of these discussions and investigations 
we realized from a study of sudi statistics as were nlar.^ 
betore us that food production was greater than we had 


29 On 13 November 1952 

30 See suite, p 146 

the Lok Sabha approved on 18 
** Govemitient-s policy of "general control*^ foodgrams" 
m a “if temporary conditions Nehr^^SkinR 

Government proposed to keep the ‘Ses,? 
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imagined; in fact, there was no marked dehcit m the country, 
though, owing to maldistnbuuon, certain areas had suffered 
because of a defiat This realization is welcome because it 
indicates that in a moment of cnsis we can pull through 
with our own resources It indicates also that die possibility 
of being self-suffiaent in food is not so far away as we had 
previously imagined This question of import of foodgiains 
IS of vital importance, because such imports eat up our 
foreign exchange We have been tied up to sterling The fate 
of sterling is uncertain Our Finance Minister is going 
within a day or two to London®* to discuss in conference 
there the future of sto^hng. There has been some 
apprehension about this conference and the decisions it 
might take I might inform you that no commitment is 
going to be made on behalf of India there and we shall 
consider our own policy fully after the conference and deade 
if any change is necessary. 

20 Our ideal has been of self-suffiaency in food That 
means no imports, except perhaps on very special occasions 
when there is some calamity to face To i^uce our imports 
as rapidly as possible has now become a major problem 
because this question is tied up with out entire development 
programme The more we import, the less we invest in 
development We should, therefore, make every effort to 
reduce our imports, taking care always to keep adequate 
stocks in hand, so as to be able to control the food situation 


32 TlieCbmmonw(.alth Economic Conference held in London from 
27 November lo 9 December 1952 agreed to (1) concentration on such 
development projects which would improve the balance of payments of 
the sterling areas with the rest of the world, with the additional capital to 
finance them being provided by Britain, (2) co-operation among the 
Commonwealth countries to ensure stability of prices for primary 
products, and (3) seeking of coKiperauon of the United States and the 
Euioixan countnes to increase trade by the removal of trade barriers and 
the gradual restoration of the convertibility of sterling under suitable 
conditions 
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in the country. This means, intatalia, as much procurement 
as can be had, subjea to other relevant considerations. 

21. In particular, the question of rice imports is 
troublesome as nee from abroad costs Qs much more than 
wheat imports We are one of the biggest rice-produdng 
countries in the world. It is strange, therefore, that we should 
be deficit in rice. I believe that our overall deficit in rice is 
about two per cent Surely it should be in our power to cover 
this defiat by greater production or better distribution and 
prevention of wastage and misuse. If necessary, we might 
even revert to an appeal which I previously made that wheat- 
eaters should give up rice and reserve it for the rice-eating 
Slates In this matter of nee, I should particularly invite your 
co-operation because this is intimately bound up with our 
entire development programme and the strength of our basic 
economy The less we import it, the more can we undertake 
schemes of development I am told that theie probably is 
enough nee in the country if we can but use it to the best 
advantage But we have expenenced some difficulty in some 
of the nce-growing Slates in getting enough surplus rice 
from there for the defiat areas which require nee I would 
earnestly request you to help us in thu matter and to malrp 
available as much nee from your State as you can possibly 
give us 

22 We have stated repeatedly that our basic policy of 
controlling the economy of the country must continue not 
only now, but later At the sam<. time, we have gone 
somewhat in the direaion of decontrol within certain 
aieas “ Tliere is nothing contradiaory about this, except to 
the doctrinaire Controls, in order to be effective, should not 


on 17 November that the Govemmeni had decided to continue the 

otS™** millets and 

other coarse grains Also, while the existing inter-State checks on coarse 

grains would continue, the defiat Slates could meet the shoi tfall in ihnr 
lequiremems by pmdiasing directly from the sm2s JiZhe 
approval of tlie Central Govemmeni ^ 
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be spiead out all over the place thus making for 
ineffectiveness and a great deal of haiassment Effective 
control means contiol of stiategic points and allowing free 
tiade in limited areas Even in the authontanan countries, 
wheie theie is the fullest control of then economy, there is 
often a field where a fiee maiket floui ishes What we have to 
see IS that this limned free market does not affect the basic 
control of the situation Subject to that and subject to other 
considerations, we are entirely justified in removing petty 
contiols Even in regard to procurement, it is generally 
better to deal effectively with the big growei s and to leave the 
small grower out of that picture The leal crux of the 
question is how fai we are in possession of the strategic 
points and how far we have got a large enough stock in hand 
to meet any emergenq' or any maldistribution Tlieiefore, a 
mere theoretical consider auon of the question of controls 
and decontrols has little significance If we hold on to our 
basic policy, we can relax or adjust ourselves m many minor 
matteis, thus perhaps helping that basic policy much more 
and, at the same time, lessening the harassment of the 
public 

23 I referred at the beginning of this letter to my visit to 
Sevagram I had gone there aftei three years and I was moved 
by this visit to many places which were so closely bound up 
m my mind with Gandhiji and with our past work I went 
there, more particularly, to attend a Basic Educauon 
Conference held by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh “ The 
first thing that struck me was the simplicity of the 
arrangements for a confeience of about one thousand 
delegates These delegates were provided board and lodging 
and a special panda! had been erected for the conference 
Itself All this was done with extreme simpliaty and arustry, 
and the expenditure on it was very little Tlie pandai was a 
bamboo structure with a covering of leaves, etc I was told 
that the entire cost of the conference, including board and 
lodging, was about rupees seven thousand or less The 


34 On 1 Novembn 1942 
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conference lasted three days. This money was realized in the 
form of the registration fees of rupees two from each delegate 
and one rupee and eight annas each per day for food tickets. 
There was no deficit and there was no speaal collectira of 
funds from Government or the public for this conference I 
compared this to our other arrangements for conferenas in 
Delhi or elsewhere and the heavy expenditure incurred on 
them It is true that we cannot duplicate the conditions at 
Sevagram elsewhere. Nevertheless, the gap was a very big 
one and I felt that we should learn mudi from the way things 
are done at Sevagram. 

24. Whether in Delhi or in other parts of India or whether 
we go abroad, there is, perhaps naturally, a tendency for us to 
copy the way other countnes manage their functions. In 
particular, our foreign Missions have to conform to certain 
standards laid down previously by diplomatic custom and 
procedure. To some extent we have to do that and it is tight 
and proper that we should maintain the dignity of India 
wherever we might function But dignity does not come 
from lavish display. It comes from taste and artistry and the 
personality behind all this We have no desire to compete 
with other countries in ostentation or display. We are a poor 
country and we must always avoid any unnecessary or 
wasteful expenditure, remembering that it is at the cost of 
the millions of our people in India But, apart from the 
money mvolved, there is the quesuon of taste and it does not 
appear fitting to me that some of us should funcuon in a way 
which is so removed from conditions in India It is our 
purpose to lessen differences and bridge the gap that 
separates one dass from another in 


25. Basic education has been recognized by us all over the 
OTuntry and yet the change-over to it is slow and sometimes 
It IS not on the nght lines 1 have no doubt whatever in my 

mind *at this IS the nghtkiiidofeducauon for our boys and 

changing conditions in 
® pnnapies governing it should not 
be bypassed. Indeed, we should think much mote than we do 
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of pre-basic education That is the vital age of the child 
Basic gives place later to post- basic and we have to keep this 
full picture before us in developing our educational 
methods Almost everybody criticises the old style of 
education in India The Umversiues are not functioning 
well and their standards go down Various Commissions 
investigate, make reports and recommendations, but we 
remain, more or less, where we were 

26. In particular, it seems to me that basic eduction is 
ideally suited to the tribal and like areas I hope that speaal 
efforu would be made in the North-Eastern tnbal regions for 
basic education which just fits in with the environment 
there In doing so, however, we must remember that we fit in 
with the ways and customs of those people and do not try to 
impose ourselves upon them 

27 The other day, at a public gathering, I expressed 
concern at the large number of officials and others who are 
goingabroad for some kind of training. It is good to send our 
people abroad for special training and we must never allow 
ourselves to become isolated from the rest of the world or to 
draw ourselves into our shdls, as we did for some hundreds 
of years, with very unfortunate consequences. I am, therefore, 
not at all against our people going abroad for training But I 
am rather concerned at the number of our officials and 
others who go abroad under some scheme of scholarship or 
fellowship. There is the qu&tion of a large sum of money 
involved and foreign exchange becomes more and more 
difficult But there is a more important aspect of this I am 
not quite sure if all these people who go abroad really profit 
by i t as mudi as we would like them to. They have to serve in 
India and it is more important that they should know 
conditions in India and the people of India than that they 
should leam about tecbmques and method which may be 
inapplicable m India in present circumstances It seems to 
me very odd, for instance, that any one should go to learn 
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Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehiu 
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N'ew Delhi 
4 December, 1932 


My dear Chief Jfinister, 

The major e\ent of the last fortnight in the international 
field has been our Korean resolution in the United Nations ’ 
This has already been passed by an o\ envhelming majority 
in the Political Committee and no doubt it will be passed by 
the General Assembly also.-The majority iss-erv bigandyei 
I am not happy o\ er die situation. It has been our belief cier 
since the Korean trouble started that peace could only be 
established there with the consent of the major parties 
concerned. Indeed the big blunder committed by some 
countries, notably the U,S..A-, in refusing to recognize the 
new China, has been one of the principal reasons forall that 
has followed. It was patent that peace in the Far East could 
only be established by some agreement of the major powers 
interested and among these were obWously Qiina and the 
U.S.S.R. Because of this we refused to ally ourselves with 
attempts to condemn China and call it an aggressor. This 
did not mean going towards a setdement but rather towards 
greater conOicL 

i Therefore, vrhaimatteis in the Far East isnoiamajonty 
in the U,N., but the general agreement among the Western 
and Eastern Powers concerned. Unfortunately China has 
not accepted our resolution and as for the U.S.S R-, thdr 
lepresentam-e at the U.N, has used t ery strong language 


1. SKa.'7te;p I*;*- 

2. The resotuiion htw passed by the U.X. Pohucal Cosunauee on 1 
Deceoibcandb; ibeGenaal Assembl; on 4 Peixinbir J952. 
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against it.^ The language perhaps might be discounted a 
little, as this has become a habit But the {net remains that t^ie 
Soviet Union and China are opposed to this resolution and 
without their consent there will not be peace in Korea. 

3. Why then did we proceed with this resolution? For two 
^ reasons: One was that not to do so would have meant a bad 
and aggressive resolution^ being passed which would have 
worsened the situation gready.® The other is that our 
resolution, though not accepted by China, sdll leaves the 
door open for a setdement or at least a consideradon of the 
' problem on a new basis. It is after all a reco mm endation We 

" could not possibly withdraw that resoludon at a later stage 

' when such a large number of countries had supported it ami 

it had evoked a remarkable peace sendment in the United 
Nations. Whether we could withdraw it or not in the strict 
“ legal sense, I do not know. But a withdrawal would have 
meant the giving up almost of hope for the fu ture and would 
' have brought much discredit upon us. We had, therefore, to 

( proceed with it in the best manner possible. You will have 
seen that we have refrained from using any harsh words antt 


3 Vyshinsky, the Soviet Foreign Mimster, on24 November, raiiH the 

pnnaple ^^of non-fbrable repatnation erf prisoners as "aniCdally 
^ncated” and in contravention of the Geneva Convention of 1949. He 
mso that the Indian proposal was a cover to hide the faa of 

KHcible detenuon” and was "not designed to end the Korean war but to 
perpetuate it" 

4 Under the terms of the joint 21-Power draft resolution, movedby 
U K , and U S A . which came before the Political Committee of the 

the Governments of People's 
^inaand North Korea were asked "toavertfuttherbloodshedby hairoe 

recognized the right of all 
opportunity to be repatnattd and 
wmcii avoided the use of force in their repatriation " 
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have tned to maintain the debate on a friendly level in spite 
of the strong language used against us by the Soviets 
4. I must confess that I was surpris^ at the attitude of 
China and the virulence of Russia in this matter. Right from 
the beginning we have kept in close touch with China over 
this affair For months past we have been commumcating 
with them and trying to explore some way out. The Chinese 
Government, as indeed the U.K.. more especially, and partly 
the U S. A., encouraged us. We did not wish to take any step 
which might embarrass either party. We had thus to proceed 
cautiously. The Chinese Government, even a short time ago, 
definitely asked us to continue our efforts. That, of course, 
did not mean any commitment on their pan to any 
particular course and they always laid the greatest stress on 
their objection to what is called "voluntary tepatnauon 
Our object was to find some honourable and reasonable way 
whidi should be acceptable to both parties. We proceeded on 
various suggestions thrown out from time to time from 
Chma as well as some of the Western countries 

5. Thefirststepwetookwastoformulatecertainpnnaples 

on which our resolution should be based. These pnndples 
were discussed in New York by our delegation with represen- 
tatives of some of the more important countnes, notably the 
U.K , U.S A., and the U.S S R China, of course, was not 
there, but we communicated these principles to the Chinese 
Government They did not give us any rqply and did not 
commit themselves in any way. But we certainly gathered ^ 
impression that they were not opposed to them. Indeed, the 
absence of a reply for many days itself led us to uiis 
conclusion. 

6 At a later stage we drafted that resolution formally 
basing it on those pnndples. Immediately, we 
communicated this full resolution to the Chino® 
Government Agam there was noquick response. Meanwhilft 
the resolution leaked out through the U S.A Govemmen 
and an American spokesman rejected it even before it was 
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moved.® The U.K., however, strongly suported it and so did 
many other countries. In foct, the U.& A. was rather isolated 
and was compelled to change its attitude to a large extent 
because of the powerful support that our resolution got in 
the U N. and the general peace sentiment that it had raised 
there. For the first time, the U.K. and the U.S.A. had openly 
disagreed on a vital issue. 

7. All this time there was silence on the part of the Soviet 
Union and China. Our delegation then made some very 
minor changes, of little importance, in the resolution to 
meet, to some extent, the objections raised by the U.S.A.’ 
Even so we rqected many points that the U.S.A. pressed on 
us. Possibly this attempt somewhat to meet Ae U.S.A. 
irritated the Soviet Union. 

8. But, in reality, the causes lay mudi deeper and, for 
rontrary reasons, the U.S.S.R., and some powerful sections 
jnihe U.S.A., were not at all anxious for a settlement that HM 
no violmce to their own basic position. One gets the 
impression that China’s final attitude was partly at least 
governed by Soviet advice or pressure. 

9. We shall have to wait now for further developments. 
Nothing much cm happen quickly, but it is possible that 
our resolution might, directly or indirectly, lead to a new 
approach at Panmunjom. Much depends on Mr. 
Eisenhower’s attitude. Meanwhile, some light has been 
thrown on the attitude of various countries. On one side, it 
would appear that China is more closely associated vnth the 
Soviet Union than might have been thought. On the other 
hand, we have seen that there are limits beyond which the 


See ante, p 169 

On 22 November, the Unwed States demanded a provision m the 
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U.R and some other European nations are not prepared to 
go even under pressure from the U S A 
10 I have recently visited Sandii in Bhopal stated to 
participate in a certain ceremony connected with the opening 
of a new Vihaia where some Buddhist relics were deposited.^ 
These relics were of two of the pnnapal disaples of the 
Buddha They had been discovered about a hundred years 
ago in Sanchi by an English archaeologist and later taken to 
the British Museum Five years ago, at our request, they were 
returned ^°Sincethen they have been taken to some Buddhist ‘ 
countnes— Ceylon, Burma, Ladakh, Siam, Cambodia— and 
vast crowds have paid homage to them They have now been 
brought back and deposited in a new Vihaxa whidi has been 
bull near the famous Sanchi stupa with its beautiful 
gateway 

11. On this occasion many eminent Buddhists came to 
Sanchi from other countnes, notably the Prime Minister of 
Burma >> There was a Buddhist Cultural Conferences^ also 
presided over by our Vice-President The occasion assumed a 
certain significance and indicated how, more and more, the 
mind of India is thinking of the Buddha and his gospel of 
peace Additional stress was given to this because of the * 
international situation 

12 In a sense there has been this tendency apparent m 
India ever since independence. Our national crest is taken 
bam the capital of the Asoka column; on our flag the wheel 
whidi occurs in this capital and elsewhere, finds pnde of 
place in the centre Buddha, of course, is revered in India 


8 On 29 and 30 November 1952 

9 The relics of Sanputta and Maha Moggallana, the dnef disaples of 
Lord Buddha, were brought back from the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London 

10 SeeVol l.p267 

11 UNu Forbfn seeVol l,pl8 

12 The International Buddhist Cultural Confetence was held on 29 
November 1952 
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But it is true that he is thought of more in a distant way as 
one of the great ones of India, rather than more intimately, 
although he is the greatest historical figure that India has 
produced. It is a fortunate sign, therefore, that people’s 
minds are turning more now to this great son of India whose 
message has moved innumerable people during past ages. 
13. In Iraq, there have been grave disturbances. It is a 
httle difficult for us to form a correa appraisal of the 
situation there, but the general picture in these Middle- 
Eastern countries is fairly dear. These countries have been 
backward economically and certain feudal elements in land 
have played a large part in their public life. Industry is not at 
all developed. Foreign powers, notably the U.K., have 
consistently relied upon these feudal and semi-feudal 
'elements and ignored the more progressive forces whidi 
were gradually rising. The trouble in Iran was due to this 
and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company there tried to control 
the fortunes of the country through these reactionary 
elements A time came when a fierce and undisdplinM 
nationalism broke through and upset aU the schemes of the 
oil company and the plans of the U.K. The result has been 
that the U.R has suffered greatly in the loss of its piesdge 
and in its very large holdings in Iran and, at the same rimp 
Iran has tended to disintegrate. In Iraq, ronditions ate 
sommhat different, but the same basic forces are at work. All 
this indicates the failure of Western policy in these 


13 In reason to the Royal Prodamanon of 27 October ralltwp - fo, 
fesh general elecuotu, all opposition pames, except ConsntutiOTal 
Unionists, gave a call for its boycott and demanded amendment of the 
constitution to give Parliament more powers, of amnan 

refoi^ abrogation ot the Anglo Iraqi Friendship Treaty of 
withdrawalfromtheDroDosedMiddleEasrrJ™!^;!!!?.®:^™®^ 


Western Powers 

Prime Minister, proclaimed martial W 
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African organizations, a senior lawyer'’’ from India has gone 
to participate in the defence. 

16. In Indo-China, the Viet Minh forces have been 
gradually pushingback the French and Vietnam forces and 
have already occupied some important strategic points. The 
French position, therefore, grows progressively weaker. If it 
is militarily weaker, it is still more so horn the polidcal and 
psychological points of view. It is very extraordinary how 
some of the old colonial powers cannot adjust themselves to 
the new conditions that have arisen and to tlie new balance 
of power that is developing. This applied equally to the 
French and Portuguese establishments in India. It is dear to 
any person with the least understanding diat these foreign 
pockets cannot be tolerated in India and will have to go. It 
wouldhavebeen far better for this change-over to take place 
in a peaceful and friendly way. But, m spite of our patience, 
there has been no response from the other side. 

17. In the Jammu and Kashmir state, a significant change 

tcx)k place when the Yuvaraj, who had been funf:tioning as 
Regent till then, was installed as the elected head of the state, 
^led the Sadr-i-Riyasat.'^ This evoit had a (pertain historical 
importance not only for Kashmir but for the whole of TnilTa 
It represented a certain trend whch in varying degrees is 
likely to be followed elsewhere. In Kashmir proper, was 

relebrated with great popular enthusiasm. In Jammu, 
however, the Praja Panshad, a local conununal organization, 
closely allied to the communal organizations in the rest of 
India, has created some trouble There have been disorderly 
scenes in some parts of Jammu province and very regrettable 


rif,. (1892-1973) Hamster, founded All India 

AH In<LT" President. 1927; member. 

All In^ Congress Committee from 1938, member. Central Leeislaave 

aaona, 1952-67. Ambassador to Turkey, 1948-50 

«> ass's' ™ the defence of 
JoiTO Kenyatta, President of the Kenya African Union, and five others 
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behaviour on the part of Paiishad people.'* The situation 
will, of course, settle down, because the large majonty of 
people are in favour of the diange that has taken place 

18 There are two aspects of these disorders in Jammu 
which have to be kept in mind The far-readiing land 
reforms in the state have naturally not pleased some of the 
old landlord elements and they have joined this agitauon 
against the Government there In this they are being helped 
directly by some communal elements in other parts of India. 
These elements not finding much scope for activity in the 
other States of India are trying to concentrate on Jammu In 
the name of closer assoaauon with India, they are actingin a 
manner which might well imperil that very assoaation. 
In fact, what they are doing pleases Pakistan very much One 
can only come to the conclusion that these communal 
people whether in Jammu or elsewhere m India, are either 
totally lacking in sense or deliberately wish to create 
mischief. 

19 The Five Year Plan is gradually taking its final shape 
Of course, there is no absolute finality to such a Plan We 
hope to place it before Parliament on tlie 8th of December 
and to have a debate'* on it a week later You will be sent 
copies of this Plan as soon as it is ready. I am afraid, this will 
have to be a cyclostyled copy, as pnnung will take a little 
time. Now that this great work of preparauon is pracdcally 
over, the other and greater work of giving effect to it has to be 
undertaken by us with all vigour 

20 You will have noticed that there has been a reducuon m 
the pnce of sugar.*® Also that while we are keeping up the 

18 On 26 Novenber, Fremnath DogOi, the Piajs Panshad leader, and 
14 others were attested in Jammu for trying to address a meeting in 
defiance of the Kashmir Defence Rules A number of arrests took place m 
Jammu and Udhampur on 3 December for defiance of the ban on 
processions and meetings 

19 The Ijok Sabha debated the report on 15 and 17 December and the 
RajyaSabha on 16 and 17 December 1952 

^ On 1 December 1952, reduction in thepnce of sugar was announced 

and control on new stock was hfted by the Government 
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lull framework of controls in regard to foodgrains at 
strat^c points, certain relaxation and adaptations have 
been agreed to in various States. There is a needless 
argument among some doctrinaire advocates of control or 
decontrol. The approach has to be a much more practical 
on^. But basically I have no doubt that we cannot allow the 
situauon to go out of our control. Subject to that we can 
relax wherever possible and desirable. 

21. There is one matter to which I would like to draw your 
particular attention India has a wonderful variety of dress, 
both for men and women, and more especially for women. 
As I was touring about the North-Eastern Frontier Areas, it 
strack me how worthwhile it would be for us to have a 
museum of Indian dresses This would bring home to 
people this rich variety of India and would teach them mudi 
about the various parts of India and the people who live 
there It should not be difficult to do this if each State helped 
I would suggest to you, therefore, to help us in making such 
a collection from your State The Education Ministry of the 
Central Government, who are in charge of museums, etc., 
would undertake the setting up of wing of our National 
Museum for this purpose. This could be done without much 
delay. I shall be grateful if your Government takes up this 
matter and corresponds with the Education Ministry on this 
subject. 


22 The question of exodus and migration between India 
and Pakistan, and more espeaally in East Bengal and West 
Bengal, is constantly being referred to Most people who talk 
about It do not know the facts or the statistics I have 
sometimes, in these letters, given you some figures of these 
migrations We have now collected some additional figures 
whiA might be of interest to you in giving you some picture 
ot what has been happening, 

^ I am not doling here with the vast movements that 
1947 and 1948. These movements practically 
^pued Western Pakistan of Hindus and Sildis. Arer^ 
small number remained there Even of those who remained 
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some have continued to come away under pressure of 
cncumstances At the same time, during lliose )ears, a vast 
numbei of Muslims left India for Western Pakistan It is 
difficult to give even approximate figures of tliose migrations 
or of the people who were killed on either side of the new 
frontier One may apply either the population test derived 
from the last census or the date of surveys gathered through 
Rehabilitation Ministiies on either side Probably, the 
Muslims who left India for West Pakistan were in excess of 
the Hindus and Sikhs who came from West Pakistan to 
India In Sind a fair number of Hindus continued to Hie 
after the pai tition, but gradually tlie^' were also squeezed 
out It might be said now that, so far as Hindus are 
concerned, theie are only a few lakhs of scheduled caste 
people left m Pakistan 

24 Since this emptying of W'estern Pakistan of Hindus 
and Siklis, theie was, of course, no occasion for a 
laige-icale movement towards India from IVestem Pakistan. 
Tlieie has however, since 1950 especially , been a movement 
of some Muslims from India to Western Pakistan tlirough 
the Jodhpui-Sind loute via Khokhropar. Normally, traffic 
between India and West Pakistan was controlled bv the 
peimit system But these Muslims going ua Khokhropar 
went mthout permits to West Pakistan From January' 1952 
to the end of September, 53,209 Muslim emigrants went via 
Khokhropar to Sind in West Pakistan. Most of these 
pi obably came from the U.P. In Octobei 1952, upto the 14th, 
6,808 went by this route. After that Pakistan became mudi 
sii ictei in allowing entry on the introduction of the passpon 
system From the 15th October to the end of October, 1,247 
went by this route. From the 1st November to the 20ih 
Novembei, 1,203 went iia Khokhropai. 

25 Coming now to the figures of migrations of travel 
between Eastern Pakistan and India (Assam, West Ben^l 
and Titpuia), we cannot deal with mi^nts only but with 
all travellers, duefly by train These figures are deceptive 
because many people go backwards and forwards, when 
travel is free, as it was between the two Bengals upto the 15th 
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October. We can, however, take the complete travel figures 
and find out from them how many more people have gone in 
one direction. These figures relate to railway travel specially 
foi which we have accurate statistics We add to them our 
estimate of people crossing over on foot. In looking at these 
figures is should always be remembered that they are 
deceptive because many people have travelled to and from 
'epeatedly 


Grand totals for 1950, 1951 and 1962 


East Pakistan into India 

India into East Pakistan 


Hindus 

Muslims i 

Hindus 

Muslims 

1950 

1951 

1952 
(Upto 
October) 

29,73,681 

17,20,533 

17,05,025 

9,30,121 

8,64,586 

7,98,851 

17,41,255 

18,68,883 

17,72,340 

12,20,014 

8,52,974 

9,04,394 


63,99.239 

25,93,558 

53,82,478 

29,77,382 


Add into 

West Bengal 1,30,000 (other than rail routes) 

Add into 

See aooo_ (byroad) 

65,54,239 

K 1 , figures indicate that from 1950 onwards upto 
15th October an exass of 9.32 lakhs of Hindus came from 
1 India and during the same period an excess 

84 lakhs of Muslims went from India to East Pakistan. 

wh include the figures for West Pakistan 

nich have been given above separately Nor do theae 

l>£re*l?50 numbers of migrations which took place 
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28. You will be intetested to leam tliat the Goveminent of 
India have decided to nationalize the civil air sert'ices of 
India 

29. I am going to Bombay tomorrow for rarious functions, 
more especially the jubilee of tlie Duffeun trainingship, and 
the child welfare conference. I hope to return to Delhi on the 
7th just in time to sign the repoii of the Planning 
Commission I shall lemain in Delhi piobablj for the ne\i 
foitnight till the end of the Pailiameniansession which is 
likel) to lake place about the I9ih of this month On the 
22nd I <im going to Tratancoie-Cochtn foi three or four 
da)s 


Youis sincerelj, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21. This was announced on 24 November 1952 



New Delhi 
10 December, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

lamsendingyouacopy of a letter* that we have received from 
our Central Food Technological Research Institute in 
Mysore. This tells us the result of an experiment in giving 
distress relief in Madras and Mysore States. You will, no 
doubt, be interested in the success of this experiment and, if 
necessity arises, to profit by it 1 am quite sure that a 
saenufic approach to our food problem willbear substantial 
results Unfortunately, we can only think in terms of 
people’s habits and and are afraid of suggesting anything 
new 


Yours sincerely,. 
Jawahailal Nehru 


A speaal letter in addiuon to the Fortnightly letters 
1 Not printed 
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New Delhi 
19 December, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I have drawn your attention previously to the communal 
agitations going on in some parts of the country. There is 
the agitation in Jammu by the Praja Parishad, which used to 
be known previously as a branch of the R S.S ; there is the 
agitation about East Bengal refugees, and there is the 
agitation about cow slaughter. 

The people at the back of these agitauons belong to 
communal organizations like the Hindu Mahasabha, the 
Jan Sangh, the R S S . and the Ram Rajya Parishad 
Appropriately, Master Tara Singh 'and his Akah Dal have 
lined up with them for their parucular purpose In another 
context, the Akah Dal has lined up with the Communists in 
Pepsu Tliere is no prinaple involved, only a background of 
hatred of the Government and a desire to create widespread 
disorder, out of which they hope that somediing favourable 
to them might emerge It is surpnsing that the Praja 
Socialist Party should have fallen into tliis trap and lined up 
with these communal organizauons It is difficult to see 
where the socialism comes in here 


• A special letter in addition to tlie Fortnightly Letters 
1. Forb fn SeeVol l,p 299 
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In Jammu there is an increasing tendency and preparations 
foi violence'^ In Bengal there is mucli talk of a challenge 
being thrown out to Government by hartals and possible 
attempts to stop movements of goods, etc , to Pakistan by 
tram, steamer or boat Tliis, it is hoped, will develop into a 
cniical communal situation and Muslims might not find tt 
easy to lemain where they are Indeed some of the extreme 
elements talk openly of driving out the Muslims * 

Mastei Tara Singh of the Akali Dal has been delivering 
veiy virulent speeches^ He is frank at least and constantly 
talks about "finishing” this person or tliat person, whatever 
that might mean 

Tlie Praja Parishad agitation in Jammu, if it succeeded, 
would, instead of bunging about a closer association with 
India, break up the state and play directly into the hands of 
Pakistan It is astonishing how iiiesponsibly these 
communal gioiips ate behaving and how the Piaja Socialist 
Party is following meekly in then nail 

I am wi uiiig to you on the basis of tellable iiifoi mation so 
that you may know the developments that aie taking place 
and be piepaied for them 


Youis sinceiely, 
Jawahailal Nehiu 


2 There were reports of police firing on two occasions when violence 
btoke out in Jammu aty and other places in the viciniiy between 26 
Novemberand 8 December The PiajaPansbadvoIunteeis were leponed 
to have helped several landlords to forably occupy the land which they 
had earlier parted with under the land reform scheme. Money, aims and 
ammunition were also believed to have been collected in Delhi and 
Pur^ab 

3 The East Bengal Mmonty Rights Counal was reported to have 
made such a statement. 

4 For instance. Master Taia Singh, speakingat Jalandhar on 1st and 
at Amritsar on 7th and 10 th December, had described the Praja Panshad 
agnation in Jammu as a fight for freedom 
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New Delhi 
19 Decembei, 1952 

My deal Chief Minisiei,* 

You luusi have followed the development of the situation in 
Andhia Independently of the recent i tots thei ewe had come 
to the conclusion that some funhei step, on the lines we had 
pieviously indicated, was necessary and that any delay 
would be harmful Then came Shri Si iramulu’s* death and 
the distui bailees ^ In spue of this, we decided to proceed as 
planned I am making a statement in Parliament today,* a 
copy of which I enclose * 

Tlie foi mation of the Andhra State has become inevitable 
and we must face upto it and do it in as good a manner as 
possible. I have little doubt, howevet, that this will mean a 

* A special letter addressed to all Chief Ministers except the Chief 
Minister of Fepsu and the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir state 

1 Potti Snramulu (1901-1952) Congress worker from Andhia, 
undertook fast unto death from 19 October for the cieauon of a separate 
Andhra State and died on 15 December 1952. 

2 Potti Snramulu's death touched off a senes of violent 
demonstrations and hartals spread over the 11 Telugu-speakingdistncts 
of the Madras State Besides senous damage to Government property and 
pnvate buildings, twelve persons lost then lives and ovci 20 were injured 
when police resorted to firing at three places to disperse violent crowds 

3 Nehru announced in the House of the People on 1 9 December that 
the Government had deaded to establish an Andhra State consisting of 
the Telugu-speaking areas of the Madias State, but excluding the city of 
Madias TheGovemmentalsoappomtedK N Wanchoo, Chief Jusuce of 

I the Rajasthan High Court, to examine and report by the end of JanuaiT 
1953 on the finan nal and other implications of tlie Government's 

deasion , » v i 

4 For the text see Parliamentary Debates (House of tlie People), voi 
IV, Part I, (16th December to 20th December 1952), pp 1864-1866 
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heavy burden on this new State and they will have to face all 
mannei of difficulties. That is unfortunate, but it cannot be 
helped 

I am writing to-you specially to draw your attention to 
something which must have occurred to you. The decision 
to establish the Andhra State will, no doubt, open out the 
questions relating to other demands about linguisuc 
provinces. We shall have to consider them and it would not 
be wise to wait till ciicumstances force our hands I am at 
present indicatmghow or when this should be done. Butall 
of us must give thought to it in a realistic way. When we 
meet, we might discuss this. The quesuon is bound to be 
raised at the Hyderabad Congress.® 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


^ Wiy-eighth session of the Indian National Congress was held 

Hyderabad from 15 to 18 January 1953 
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New Delhi 
21 December, 1952 


My dear Chief Minisiei/ 

I do not know if you are going to attend the Hyderabad 
session of the Congress Some Chief Ministers will 
undoubtedly come and they will be very welcome 

I am writing to you about the staff that might accompany 
you if you go there, or if any other Minister of your Cabinet 
goes there I do not think that it is fair or desirable for the 
burden of providmgboard and lodging for the staff to fall on 
the reception committee Some otlier ai langement should be 
made for the staff The reception committee will no doubt 
help in doing this, but the expenditure should not fall on the 
reception committee I shall be grateful if you could draw 
the attention of such of your Ministers as might be thinking 
of going to Hyderabad to tins 


Yours sincerely, 
Tawaharlal Nehru 


* 


A special teller in addition to the Fortnightly Letters 
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New Delhi 
22 Decembei, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 have delayed writing to you because these past days have 
been heavy with work and engagements. These were the last 
days of this session of Parliament. The House of the People 
adjourned day before yesterday and the Council of States is 
likely to do so today. Ministers here have to function in both 
the Houses. This puts an additional burden on them. 

2 This relatively short session of Parliament did sub- 
stantial work and many important problems were discussed. 
The most important ^scussion was that on the Five Year 
Plan By approving of it in Parliament,* we have given the 
final seal to this Plan and now the time comes to implement 
It It IS true that implementation has been going on all the 
time and nearly two years out of the five are over. 
Nevertheless, we have to make a new approach now, a more 
positive, concentrated and integrated one. More 
particularly, we have to rely on public co-operation. 

3 On the State Government lies-a speaal responsibility in 
this respect and we have no interval to rest before we start on 
the next stage of the journey There is no resting place for 
any of us who are m positions of responsibility, for the world 
and India move on and if we delay, we are likely to be left 
behind. 

4 The first thing to be done is to give the widest publicity 


1 By the Rajya Sabha on the 18th and the Lok Sabha on the 19th 
November 1952 
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to this Plan or to its essenual features and its basic outlook.^ 
The Planning Commission hope to provide you with 
adequate material for this, but we should not wait even for 
that There is material enough in the printed summary that 
they have produced and we must remember that the best 
approach still in India is the personal one, through public 
meeting or group discussion Now that Parliament and 
most of our State Assemblies are not in session, members 
should go to their consutuendes and make an intensive 
drive on the subject of the Five Year Plan. Unfortunately and 
rather unreasonably, most of the Opposition groups have 
criticized or even condemned the Plan.* They have often 
done so for entirely contradictory reasons, the same person 
mtiazing it for not going far enough and for going too far, 
having regard to our resources The responsibility of those 
who believe m the Plan is thus all the greater. 

5 People in the States and in districts tvill naturall) be 
interested chiefly in their own part of this Plan and what 
they can do This part should be explained, but the 
approach should always be an all-India approach and an 
attempt should be made to explain this great concepnon of 
planning for the whole country Behind the Plan lies the 
conception of India's unity and of a mighty co-operauve 
effort of all the people of India. That should ahvays be 
stressed and the inter-relation of one part of India with 


2 The Plan envisaged a cotal outlay of Rs 2,069ciore5dunngJ951-56 
on development, mainly in the public sector It accorded the higtot 
priority to agnculiure including imgation and power projects The 
significance of the outlay on development was that it was expected to 
provide adequate infrastructure to meet future requirements ol 
development 

3 The Plan was severely cntiaied by the Opposiuon in b^Hou^ 
for what was said to be its basic failure to satisfy fundamental needs ^ » 
food, clothingand health and for us being "only a party plan” intCT 
achieve "the betterment of the urban areas” at the expense of “W ru 
poor whose burdens of tent, taxation and indebtedness would no 
reduced 
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another pointed out If we adopt this approach, we shall be 
dealing with the major disease or weakness of India, i.e., the 
fissiparous tendencies and parochial outlook that often 
confront us in this country. The more we think of this 
balanced picture of the whole of India and of its many-sided 
activiues, which are so interrelated with one another, the 
less we are likely to go astray in the crooked paths of 
provincialism, communalism, casteism and all othei disrup- 
tive and disintegrating tendencies. That is a hard task, for it 
means changing the mentality of large numbers of people It 
is a task which will not be completed within these three 
remaining years of the Plan, but will have to be continued 
ull we root out and put an end to these tendenaes. 

6 After a long static period, India became dynamic again. 
That dynamism took a political shape to begin with, though 
always behind it was the economic problem. We succeeded 
on the pohtical plane and now have to face the economic 
and the social problems InquUab 2^ndabad: we cried often 
enough. That revolution is only partly a political one Tlie 
real revoluuon deals with economic and soaal problems 
also To some extent, it is widely realized that economic 
changes on a major scale are necessary, but it is still not 
adequately realized that social changes are also an essential 
part of the revolunon that we have to pass through 

7 The Plan is comprehensive and there lies a tremendous 
deal of thought and discussion behind it It is, on the whole, 
a cauuous Plan, even a moderate one, and yet it is far- 
reachingand,ifwesowillit, wecan take it as feur as we like It 
IS a challenge to all of us and in the measure that we meet 
mat challenge, we build the new Incha and justify our work 
We have, therefore, to take this up m all earnestness and try 
to infuse in our work something of the spirit of a missionaiy 
tor a cause. We have to remember always that it is not merely 
the governmental machinery that counts in this, but even 
more so the enthusiasm and co-operation of the people Oui 
people must have the sensation of partnership in a mighty 
enterprise, of being fellow-travellers towards the next goal 
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that they and we have set before us. The Plan maybe, and has 
to be, based on the calculations of economists, staastiaans 
and the like, but figures and statistics, very important as they 
are, do not give life to the scheme. That breath qf life comes 
m other ways, and it is for us now to make this Plan, which is 
enshrined in cold pnnt, something living, vital and 
dynamic, which captures the imagination of our people 

8 Some people say that there is no enthusiasm among the 
people, that they are passive and inert This is partly true, 
but only partly so My own impression is that those who feel 
enthusiasuc themselves convey that enthusiasm to others, 
while those who themselves have no faith cannot make 
others have faith or enthusiasm If we look after ourselves 
and our work, others will also come up to the mark 

9 You will have learnt about our deasion to form a 
separate Andhra Province.^ The deasion in fact had been 
taken long ago, and it was only a lack of agreement among 
the parties concerned that delayed its implementauon 
Andhra had to be a province I have little doubt that this 
deasion will open out other demands for linguistic 
provinces and we shall have to face them realistically And 
yet, I must confess to a feeling of regret that we are going 
along these lines How far they will take us, I do not know 
Nor do I know how far they might affect the implementauon 
of the Five Year Plan A new State, whereverit is formed, has 
immediately to direct its attention to all manner of things 
and It has to face financial burdens All this must weaken its 
capaaty, for the ume being at least, to go ahead with 
planned development 

10 You are aware that vanous opposition groups in India, 
most of them communal, are carrying on agitation along 
three lines — the problem of the East Bengal refugees, cow- 


4 NehraannouncedthedecwioninParliamenton 19 December 1952 
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slaughter,® and Jammu.® These are entirely different from 
one another, and yet behind them lies the same communal 
and narrow approach and the desire to break up the present 
Government of India by violence, if necessary. All of us 
sympathize with the East Bengal refugees and we should do 
our best for them. We want to protect and improve our cattle 
We should like to remove such legitimate grievances as exist 
m Jammu. But the manner and objective of these agitations 
IS somethmg entirely different and has little to do with the 
merits of each case. It is the reactionary and communal 
element again trying to come to the front and feverishly 
attempting to find out any method, good or bad, whidii 
offers It a chance of doing so. 

1 1 The Jammu agitation is significant Any person with 
intelligence can see that it can only result in weakening 
India’s position m Jammu and ^shmir state and in 
encouraging Pakistan. And yet, in the name of greater unity 
and integrauon and by the misuse of our national flag, the 
real objective is covered up. If the Jammu agitauon 
succeeded, it would endanger not only the cause of the state 
but of the whole of India. 

12. The Pakistan press is again loudly shouting for waii 
because we are not accepting Mr. Zaftullah Khan's latest 


_ ^ November about 500 volunteers of the Rashtnya Swayam 

wait Sangh took out a procession in Nagpur demanding a banTjn 
®^-slanghter, and on 1 December a memorandum demanding a ban on 
•slaughter was handed over to the Governor of the Punjab 
The Praja Panshad's agitation demanding the state’s complete 
^sion and merger with India had continued, and at Chhamb in 
romu distnct on 14 December the police opened tire on a violent mob 
fin It tned to hoist the Panshad's flag on tehsil and police buildings 
e ™r example. Dawn of 19 December 1952 commented that if the 
all *^^“"®^^nInotaci,Pakistanwould have to turn to history tor an 

mauve "In other words, failure of the Security Counal to act this 
'me tan only dnve this country to war ” 
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proposals^ which are even further removed from our basic 
opposition to Dr Graham’s suggestions.^ We have thus to 
face this grave situation and, at this moment, the Praja 
Parishad people in Jammu, who are none other than the old 
R S S. people there, are trying to weaken the structure of the 
state 

13 You must have followed the fate of our Korean 
resolution in the United Nations We have failed in spite of 
our best efforts The only consolation we have is that 
perhaps if we had not tried at all, the consequences might 
have been worse A resolution might have been passed by the 
U N Assembly which would have worsened the situation 
We have exercised a certain check on this and we have 
definitely brought out how anxious for some kind of a 
peaceful settlement the great majority of the United Nations 
are That, however, does not take us far and all we can do is 
to wait and see A few days ago there was a conflict in a 
prison camp in Korea as a result of which a large number of 


8 On 1 6 December, ZafruIIah Khan, the Foreign Minisierof Pakisian, 
announced his Government's willingness to accept the latest Anglo- 
American resolution on Kashmir and proposed that the talks be held 
within the framework of Graham’s fresh proposals He suggested that 
Pakistan would agree to 28,000 Indian troops being left in Kashmir at the 
end of demilitarization if the ‘Arad Kashmir’ forces were left intact on the 
Pakistani side of the ceasefire line 

9 Describing the latest proposals of ZafruIIah Khan as far worse than 
most other suggestions India had had to consider so far, Nehru said on 20 
December that in view of the presence of the so-called ’Azad Forces 
numbering about 20,000 to 30,000 troops which without doubt were part 
of the Pakistani Army, only "the unwary and those who do not know the 
facts of the case’’ could be taken in by these proposals 

10 On 14 December, the ChinebePremierZhou Enlai, informed 
Pearson, President of the U N General Assembly, that China^ ted 

formally rqected the Indian peace resolution on Korea He said that this 

illegal resolution, stnpped of its disguise, is actually nothing but a 
revamped version of the 21-nation proposal submitted by Dean j^h^n 
to the Political Committee of the General Assembly on 24 October 
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pnsoners of war weie killed ” This show's how very bad the 
situation is. 

14 Obviously, the failure of the resolution was not due to 
an argument about the phrasing of a sentence or two. There 
are basic causes which come in tlie way of a settlement 
Generally speaking, it might be said that China and North 
Korea are in a more advantageous military position in Korea 
and therefore are not very anxious for a settlement at present 
It can also be surmised that the Soviet Union is quite happy 
at the exisdng state of affairs and would not like to 
encourage any settlement except under its own auspices. On 
the American side there are many viewpoints. An important 
one, represented by the military hierarchy, proceeds on the 
line that it is premature from Ae point of view of the U.S 
military and nauonal security to agree to any political truce 
in Korea at the present stage If there was a truce, what next? 
Immediately difficult poliucal problems will come up and 
no one knows how to solve them. There is also some fear that 
a truce might create some kind of a slump in America. The 
great war industries may have to shift over to peaceful 
production. 

15 The result of all this thinking in the U.S. is that there 
should be a military deasion which will force China and 
North Korea to make a truce on the U.S. terms Again the 
idea of a preventive war is occasionally discussed. 

16 I might add that Mr. Eisenhower is not by any means a 
person who likes war. But he is somewhat rigid in his 
^tlook and has had little political experience in the past. 
He met Vijayalakshmi Pandit and had a long talk with her. 
He assured her of his friendly feelings towards India and of 
his desire to have peace While this is, 1 believe, true, there is 
also the rigid outlook which thinks that there can be no firm 
peace with the Soviet Union and its allies 


^ 11 Pusoners wete killed and IZO-ifijuied when tire was opened to 
quell a mutiny on 14 December nr a Communist prisoners’ camp 
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17 Meanwhile, casualties among the American troops in 
Korea have been very heavy, though lately there has been a 
quietening down of ^e front These heavy casualties create a 
powerful impression in the mind of the American public 
Cbns ti tu ted as they are, they cannot think of a static position 
continuing for long They want peace, but they would 
rather have war than carry on in the present way. Hence the 
danger of more serious developments, though I do not dunk 
they will come soon 

18 In Egypt some rather significant changes are taking 
place The Wafd Party, which had lost importance, appears 
to be coming up again and Nahas'^ still remains the 
outstanding poliUcal personality in the country. As a result 
of this. General Neguib is trying to come to some terms with 
Nahas What appeared to be his previous inclination in 
favour of the communal Moslem Brotherhood is now being 
leplaced by stress on the seculai aspect of the State and 
national solidanty The minonties in Egypt were feeling 
somewhat alarmed at the stress on religion in politics as the 
Moslem Brotherhood was trying to rouse fedings against 
the mmonues, which are 20% of the total populauon 
General Neguib replied to this by a declaration that 
agitation against the minonties will be considered high 
treason and dealt with as such 

19 The economic situation in Egypt has deteriorated 
rapidly On the political front. General Neguib has scored a 
success by his agreement with the leaders of the Sudan,** but 


12 Mustapha Nahas Pasha (1876-1965) Egyptian nationalist leader 
whobecaine head ot the Watd Party m 1927, served several U"*®?® 
minister between 1928 and 1951, resigned as the head of the Wafd wny, 


1952 ft 

13 Asa token of his desire to win support of all poliucal j 

country, General Neguib had released prominent political leadws neio 

underlienlion sinceSeptember 1952 and invited themalongwuhNahas 

Pasha to witness a military parade in Cairo on 6 December 


14 See.nife, p 145 
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no final settlement of the Sudan issue with the British 
Government has been arrived at yet although conversations 
ate taking place. 

20. We have at present in India goodwill missions from 
Yugoslavia and Cuba.** 

21 You may have noticed press reports of the bombing by 
the Pakistan Air Force of certain tribal areas in the North 
West Fionaer Province Conditions in those tribal areas 
have not settled down ever since the partition and there has 
been conflict between those who stand for Pakhtoonistan 
and the Pakistan Government. It is clear that the Pakistan 
Government have been unable to deal with this situation 
satisfactorily and the feeling for Pakhtoonistan is 
widespread Recent bombings have been on a mudi bigger 
srale than those to which we used to object to in British 
times. This has created a great deal of exatement not only in 
the tribal areas on this side of the Durand Line, but also on 
the odiCT side and in the whole of Afghanistan ** There is 
some risk of more war-hke developments Meanwhile, it 
must always be remembered that Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan's is spending his fifth year in prison. 

22 In East Africa, the policy pursued by the British 
colonial authonties is antagoniung the entire African 
population and creating a situation which cannot possibly 
be dealt with by mere repression This repression has been 
widespread and very severe. The African associations invited 


15 The Cuban goodwill mission amved in India in ihe hrsi week of 
ec^ber while a goodwill mission from Yugoslavia led by MR 
lakovic, Federal Minister of Educauon and Culture, amved in New 
uwha in the following week, 

ili* T> bombingand machine-gunning of ibeTuah division by 

e Pakistani bombers on 9 and 10 December was reported to have killed 
peisons belonging to the Afndi and the Urkzai clans 

17 On 17 December, Afghanistan sent a note to Pakistan protesting 
asatnsi the "aggressive attacks on Fakbtoons ” 

18 Forb fn seeVoI l,i>279 
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Diwan Chaman Lai to help them in the defence of some of 
the cases against them Dnvan Chaman Lai went to Nairobi 
with a junior lawyer colleague and a secretary.*® Both his 
companions were asked to go back to India 

23 Tlie leports we receive from East Africa are very 
distiessing Unfortunately, the local Indian leaders have not 
behaved well at all and have angered African opinion 
Latterly, there has been some change for the better in the 
relations between the Afitcans and tlie Indians The 
Africans, though angry at the attitude of the local Indian 
leaders, still look to India as a kind of eldei bi other who will 
suppott then legitimate demand for freedom As a 
government we cannot intervene in this matter, though we 
have drawn the attention of the Biitish colonial authonttes 
to the disasuous consequences of the policy they are 
puisuing 

24 In Bombay State, a remarkable experiment in nee 
growing has met with great success This has been adapted 
from the Japanese method Indeed, tins has gone beyond the 
stage of expienmenialion and is being tiicd widely over the 
State The increase in production is amazing Tliey hope to 
get 3,500 pounds of paddy per acre in the general 
agricultural fields and about 6,000 pounds per aae m 
special expenmental plots The amount of paddy required 
for seeding purposes is also very much less and does not 
exceed 8 to 10 pounds per acre, while previously about 60 
fiounds of paddy was used for seeding purposes per acre 
Previous rice production in Bombay State was 800 pounds 
per acre The increase, therefore, is tremendous any tiling 
from 300% to 400% or more. If *e method wzs generall) 
adopted, as it should be, it will solve the problem of nee 
shortage and, indeed, we sliall have nee to export Even die 
saving of paddy used for seeding purposes amounts to a very 
big figure running into crores of rupees 


19 Tnlok Nath Sethi and Krishna Kumar 
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25 This Japanese method consists of what is called 
'Raised bed seeding method’. This protects the seedlings 
from being washed away in case of excessive rains and gives 
scope for watering them during periods of drought by a 
limited supply of water through cans Tlie seedlings can be 
prepared in a compact area and protected from 'storms 
Tiansplantauon later is not difficult. All this requires no 
special foreign imported ' machines or implements or 
manure. Thus this method can be adopted by our 
agncultunsts without any additional cost or labour. Only 
care and diligence are necessary 

26 I would particularly draw your attention to this 
remarkably successful experiment in Bombay. We have 
begun thinking far too much of big machinery and 
expensive fertilizers and we send delegations to far countries 
to learn new methods of cultivation. We may learn 
something from these new methods, but the Japanese 
method now used in Bombay has obviously proved itself and 
can make a vast difference to our food production and to our 
general economy I suggest to you to get in touch with die 
Bombay State on this subject and to send some experts there 
to study these new methods They can be immediately 
implemented in your own areas of rice cultivation with very 
beneficial results. 

27 I am going tomorrow to Travancore-Codiin to open a 
monazite facto^ at Alwaye This is part of our atomic 
eneigy work I intend spending six days in that state and to 
icturn to Delhi on the 29th of Detxmber via Madras 

I send you all my good wishes for the New Year. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
4 January, 1953 

My dear Chief Minister, 

After sending you my last fortnightly letter, 1 went to 
Travancore-Codiin and spent a week there ’ Apart tom 
parttapating in two important functions— the openmg of a 
monazitfi processing factory* and starting the construction 
of a railway link joining north and south Tiavancore**— I 
spent two ^11 days m the game sanctuary/ 1 enjoyed these 
two days very mudi in that seduded comer of India and fdt a 
little envious of the wild animals that roamed about those 
forests. I wish we had more game sanctuanes in India There 
are some already, but thus far not very mudi attention has 
been paid to them. Some wild animals, more particularly, 
the lion, have almost ceased to exist in India. There are a few 
lions still left in a forest in Saurashtra We should have 
national parks, where all shooting of wild animals should 
be prohibited 

2 In Travancore, I saw again their famous boat race, 
which is an old established community sport They have a 
speaal type of long boats called "snake boats", which 


1. From 23 to 28 December 1952 

2 On 24 December, Nehru inaugurated the Indian Rare Earins 

Factory at Floor near Alwaye Production, with an annual capaniy o 
1,500 tons, commenced at the factory in July 1952 ^ 

3 The Emakulam-Quilon railway was inaugurated by Nehru on 

December 1952 m 26 

4 At the Penyar game sanctuary near Kottayam from Z* 

December 1952 
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accommodate over a hundred persons. Apart from the 
rowers, some persons stand precariously in the middle of the 
boat just to encourage others There is plenty of shouting 
and excitement, and generally, both the people in the boats 
and the spectators enjoy themselves greatly, I was glad to 
encourage this very interesting and worthwhile sport. 

5 I passed through the lovely backwaters and canals and 
saw land being reclaimed from the sea. The people of 
Travancore-Cochin have not only a much higher standard 
of education than those in the rest of India, but are 
industrious. The state is rich in many ways and industry is 
developing there, espedaly roundabout Alwaye, where we 
have started a monazite processing factory. I have no doubt 
that the state will make rapid progress. 

4 On my way back, I spent a few hours in Madras city and 
found considerable excitement there over the Andhra State 
issue On the whole, I believe that our decision has been 
welcomed, but I was sorry to find some Andhra leaders 
protesung stoutly against the deasion to keep Madras aty 
out of the new Andhra State.® It is perfectly true that the 
Andhias have had an important share in building up that 
aty and mudi of their cultural life has centered round it But 
It is equally true that Madras city is the intellectual, cultural 
and nerve-centre of Tamil Nadu. If the Madras State could 
have continued jointly as now, everyone could have had 
their own sliare in it But unhappily, this was not to be and 
the people of Andhra De.sha felt strongly that they should 
have their own special province. Where there is such feeling, 
one should recognize it, for otherwise there is deep frustration 
and growth of ill will. We have recognized it and the Andhra 
State will come into existence before long, but I fear this will 
lead to many difficult problems especially in Andhra, and, 
.to some extent, in the remainmg parts of the Madras State. 


S T Prakasam, T. Vishwanatham and some oilier leadets had 
protested on 19 and 20 December against the exclusion ot the city of 
Madras from the new Andhra State. 
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What IS sail more likely to add to our burdens is the demand 
for other so^alled linguistic States A blank no cannot be 
said where feeling is strong I hope, however, that whatever 
other steps we might have to take will be after careful 
consideration To start one new province will be difficult 
enough It is better to wait a little before we take any other 
next step 

5 I have written to you previously about the organized 
attempts of certain opposition groups in die country, 
mainly communal, to create difficult law and order 
situations This process is continuing and demands 
aitenuon from ustThere are many legiumate grtevanoes of 
the people, in Jammu and elsewhere, and we have no right 
to object to attempts being made to remove them But I have 
no doubt that these present agitations are something much 
more than that They are essentially attempts by the most 
leacuonary groups in the country to create trouble and 
isorder so that possibly they might profit by it The 
surpnsing part is that in doing so even these opposmon 
groups do not realize how they are injuring vital nauonal 
interests as in Jammu The whole of the Kashmir issue, so 
difficult and so delicate, is still with us, and yet, right near 
the ceasefue line, where two armies face eadi other, these 
violent agitations are earned on In Delhi recendy, a Jammu 
Day* was proclaimed and immediately violence was indulged 
111 A hartal was proclaimed and some shopkeepers were 
terronzed into closing their shops Ai. y »ach situation can of 
course be dealt with fairly easily from the law and order 
point of view, but it results in creating a feeling of msecunty 
and lU will all round and that is a bad background to work 
in Hie Hindu and Sikh communal organizations have 
joined hands and the poliucs of bodi appear to be to aim at 
disorder. Master Tara Sin^, the leader of the Akali Dali is of 
course unique in his approach topoliucal or other problems. 
He has done enough injury to the Sikh causeby his methods 


6 On 51 December 1952 
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during the last fifteen years or more. Recently, he has made 
some very extraordinary speeches.'' He proclaims that he 
believes in the two-nation theory,^ which has thus far been 
ronsidered a monopoly of the Muslim League Thus we 
have the Hindu and Sildi communalists following the lead 
of the old Muslim League and not even trying to leam 
from past experience. Both of them can neither think 
nor understand the big economic and other problems 
that confront the country. Their sole objective, apart 
hom creating trouble, is to shout loudly for war with 
Pakistan Apparently, they imagine that that will be a 
solvent tor their difficulties. It is our misfortune to have to 
deal lyith this medieval thinking and acuon which trades 
in the name of religion and tries to rouse the basest passions 
of the people Most people do not care to go de^ly into these 
quesuons and are, therefore, often misled, and yet when 
these happenings are explained to them in their true 
context, they understand. We must try to do this 

6 Certain recent developments in the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union, known as Pepsu, have deeply 
distressed me.® This is not because of any changes but 


7 At public meetings m Patna, Allahabad, Lucknow and Bhopal 
between 23 and 30 December, Tara Singh while warning against .the 
impending danger of Pakistan's attack on Kashmir declared that "there 
could be no peace in India and Pakistan unless the two countnes ivere 
iwnited," b«nuse Pakistan ' would always treat the Hindu minority as 
ntuiages and if they were left at the mercy of the majonty community, 
° ^ they would be converted to Islam or liquidated ’’ 

8 In a speech at Lucknow on 27 December 1952, Tara Singh said that 
he "a believer in the two-nation theory and . vvanted India to retain 
*ashmir m view of the property left by refugees in Pakistan " He also 
i*^ied that “Muslims be turned out of Kashmir ’’ 

9 In Pepsu ihe United From Party Ministry led by Gian Sin^ 
Rarewala, surviving with the support of three Communist members, 
when faced with a no-confidence motion moved by the Congress in the 
A®®«mbly, succeeded in gaining a temporary reprieve by winning over 
hur Congress membeis to its side and by offenng ministerships to two 
®moiig them 
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because of the political aspect of it It is because of the utter 
lowering of our public standards and the disgraceful way in 
which people in responsible positions have acted There is 
little hope for us if that becomes the standard of behaviour in 
India Fortunatel 3 r, that is not so. 

7. Recent poliucal developments in India have brongfat 
out curious combinations between different groups The 
Akalis support the Hindu Mahasabha and the Jan S^gh on 
one side, they support the Communists in another place 
The Praja Sodalist Party combines with the communal 
parties over some questions, they side with the Communists 
in regard to other matters The Cbmmunists indulge in their 
own rather opportunist tactics All this seems to indicate a 
deterioration in political standards and public life among 
tliese various groups 

8 In Saurashtia, there has been an anti-sales-tax agitation 
which has led to a good deal of violence. “Here again, we see 
the petty shopkeeper element joining hands with the 
communal organizations and even with the Communists 
What exactly are the principles on which any of these groups 
stand’ It is difficult to find out All this inditates a 
narrowness of mind, a parochial outlook, plus, perhaps, a 
sense of frustrauon. Just when we ought to go ahead m a 
united manner to implement the Five Year Plan, many of 
these people spend their energy in obstructing others 
9. No fresh developments have taken place in r^ard to the 
Korean situauon. Marshal Stalin” made a cryptic offer to 


to The police had to resort to lathi-diaige and hong « 
occasions, when the agitauon oiganieed by the Praja KtwMo 
violent turn in Bhavni^. Savarfcundia, Mahuva and Pa i 
It,. Forb fn seeVol l,p. 164 


several 
toot, a 
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meet Mr. Eisenhower?* To this a cautious reply was given. 
Mr Giurchill is at present on his way to the United States to 
meet Mr. Eisenhower.** Meanwhile, in Russia andin China, 
fierce attacks have been made on our resolution on Korea 
From such indications as we can obtain, it would appear 
that the Chinese Government is much closer to the Soviet 
Union than it was some time ago. 

10 Reports of conflicts in the prisoners of war camps in 
Korea have been alarming It is difficult for any of us to say 
who is to blame there, but it is obvious that things are bad 
there The Chinese have reacted very violently to these 
inadents in the prisoners of war camps 

11 As you know, we have rejected the Anglo-American 
resolution on Kashmir.** Probably, Dr. Graham will soon 
ask us formally to have talks with him We propose to tell 
him that we cannot have any talks on the basis of that 
resolution Further, that no talks are likely to be fruitful 
unless he accepts some of the basic pnnaples whidi we have 
pressed right from the beginning. One of these is that all 
Pakistan forces of any kind should get out of Kashmir state 
territory Probably he will not be able to agree to this and 


12 It was made on Chnsunas Day "m an endeavour to solve the Korean 
question ” 

IS IVhtle President Truman on 26 December welcomed the otter to 
reatdi an agreement, a State Depaitment communique said that the 
Government "retained its view that until die Soviet Dnion had shown 
more evidence ol good taiih in its foreign policy, a personal meeting 
between the Chiefs of the two States — U.S and D.S S R — was more likely 
10 fail than to succeed ” 

14 Churchill arrived in New York on 5 January 1955 to hold informal 
lalks with both Truman and Eisenhower with a view to "make or renew 
die friendly contacts" between their counines 

15 During November and December 1952, stray inadents of attempts 
at escape from the pro-Communist prisoners of war camps were reported. 

16 On 22 December, Zhou Enlai conveyed the Chinese protest to Lestei 
Pearson, Chairman of the U N Assembly. 

17- See ante, p 208 
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there will, therefore, be no further talks with him He will 
have to report accordingly to the Security Counal. I do not 
knowwhatfurtherstepsthell iCandtheUS.A mightwish 
to take at that stage or when the matter comes up before the 
Security Council sometime early in February I imagine that 
they do not know themselves. They have got themselves into 
a difficult position I have been a little surpnsed and much 
pained at the attitude of the U K. and U.S A in this matter I 
did not expect them to proceed with their resolution in spite 
of oui strong opposition. I think that this was definitely 
unfriendly and we propose to make this clear to them. 

12 Vijayalakshmi Pandit, on her way back from the 
United Nations, has been visiting Cairo and Damascus She 
has had very cordial welcome It is evident that the Middle 
Eastern countries ate looking towards India more and more 

13 In East Africa, the situation continues to detenorate 
The U K Government has followed the lead given by their 
own colonial authonues and by the Bnush residents there 

'he Africans are deeply resentful I fear that unless the U.K 
Government changes its policy, the situation will be very 
bad indeed You may have seen that Diwan Chaman Lai, a 
Member of our Council of States, was invited by some East 
African organizauons to help them in the trial of one of their 
leaders He went there and his visit had at least one good 
lesult The Afncans were feeling that the local Indians had 
deserted them and diere was much bitterness With Diwan 
Chaman Lai’s going there, they felt that India had not 
forgotten them Diwan Chaman Lai went there not on 
behalf of the Government but in his private capaaty on the 
invitation of the East African orgamzations. Pnit,* the 
Bnush Q C , was also enga'ged by the defence All ° 
difficulues were placed in the way of the defence by c 


18 On 5 January, the Kenyan Government issued new emergency 

regulations lo check the Maiu Mau upnnng 

19 DenisNowenPmt(1887-197^5) 

1940, and IndependentM P , I9«-Sq, President, Bnush Peace Com 

1951, winner of Stalin Peace Pnze, 1954 
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Government. Pritt thereupon sent a cable to some M.Ps in 
London saying that justice was being denied. The 
Magistrate trying the case oinsidered this telegram a 
contempt of court.®* Priti’s defence was that he had referred 
to the Government and not to the court. This defence was 
upheld by the Supreme Court there.®® As a result, Pntt has 
become very popular, and indeed almost a hero, with the 
Africans To some extent, Diwan Chaman Lai has also 
gained popularity. These East Africans are anxious for the 
help of fridia m vanous ways and it is possible that some of 
their representatives might come heie to consult us 

14 In some parts of Bombay State, there are near famine 
rondmons at present. This is more especially so in the 
Karnataka areas®* The Bombay Government is taking 
fuetgetic steps to meet this situation 

15 The Educauon Ministry of the Government of India 
eaded sometime ago to have a history written of our 

struggle for freedom They have now appointed®* a Board of 
istonans and others for this purpose This Board proposes 
tist of all to collect all available material This material 
includes everything that might have a possible beanng on 
our long struggle. I should like you and your Government to 
ueip m collecting this material. 

1^ The next meeting of Parliament will take place on 
Febmary 11 


20 On 14 December 1952 

had ThacJcer, the Magistrate, said on 15 December that Pnu 

at^sed the court of being a party to “denial of justice” 

Decpnn!!!^ ^™»ed the magistrate’s diaige on the same day and on 31 
oer, the Kenya Supreme Court declared him "not guilty of 

‘»ntempi of court” 

Worst-affected areas were the Kolar gold mine area and Pune, 
Cen^'*p ^Jasik and Ahmadnagar districts This was described by the 
Famine Investigations Committee m the worst famine in the 
region m thirty years 

I, . 2 January 1 953, a board of editors was set up with Syed Mahmud 
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17. I shall be going on the 13th of January to Bombay and 
from there to Hyderabad for the Congress session “ In 
Bombay I shall perform the opening ceremony of amadune 
tool factory which we are setting up at Ambemath “lam 
likely to stay in Hyderabad for at least a week I shall thus not 
be able to send you my next fortnightly letter at the usual 
time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehn 


25. Held from 14 to 18 January 1958 
26 On 13 January 1958 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

1 missed writing to you in the middle of the month. I was 
then away at Hyderabad attending the Congress sessions 
On my return on the afternoon of the 20 th, I found a mass of 
work awaiting me, some urgent and requiring very early 
attenuon Then came the preparations for Republic Day 
and the day itself That day is now over, but our celebrations 
m connecuon with this great anniveisary of ours still 
conunue You will, therefore, forgive me for this lapse on 
my part 

2 Republic Day was celebrated with the usual parade of 
Army, Navy and Air Force units as well as the Territorial 
Army, the Nauonal Cadet Corps and the Police. There were 
also a large number of school children in the procession and 
a number of tableaux depicung various States in India as 
well as the Five Year Plan The parade and the procession 
were an impressive sight and I think that the vast crowds that 
witnessed them were heartened by them. Our boys in the 
Army, Navy and Air Force bore themselves smartly and were 
cheered The aircraft that flew over us were timed to 
perfecuon, more especially the jet planes that passed b y at a 
great pace Among the aircraft were some produced recently 
by the Hindustan Aircratt Ltd., at Bangalore. I am not a 
war-hke person and I consider myself a man of peace. But I 
confess that it gave me pleasure to see the fine bearing and 
discipline of the youngmen in our defence forces The boys 
and girls in the cadet corps also show much promise I saw 
•hem sepiarately also and was delighted with them I wish 
that more of our young men and young women in college 
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would join the National Cadet Corps, One new {eatuiein 
the parade yesterday was a detachment of winter troops, as 
they are called. They earned their skis with them I raAer 
doubt if most people who saw them understood what they 
were or what the skis were meant for. They reminded us of 
the infinite variety of our country and of the possibility and 
indeed the actuality of svarfare in the snowy regions of the 
Himalayas, These winter troops had been trained in the 
snow-fields above Gulmarg in Kashmir 
5 Every year an attempt is made on the avil aspect of this 
parade and pageant. There was more of this this year, and as 
you know, we had asked each State to have a representauve 
tableau All the States did not respond to this, but some did 
The quality of these tableaux vaned. Perhaps the most 
staking of ^em were from Travancore-Cochin, Himachal 
Pradesh and Orissa I think that States shouldpay particular 
attention to this matter and try to have something really 
aitisuc and at the same time representative of their State 
This Republic Day parade and procession is something 
much more than a mere show to amuse people for a while It 
IS symbolic of our country with its unity and variety It is a 
pageant of India which, as it passes before our ey«, evokra 
strong emotions It should, therefore, be dignified and 
artistic It should really be representauve of some aspect of 
this vaned life of India and it should be dynamic in the seme 
that it looks ahead to the future that we are shaping. In it fte 
past and the present and, to some extent, the future, mus e 
combined 

4 I was particularly happy to see large num^ 
children take part m this memorable parade They we 
all ages from about six or “v“ ^ uLec, 


and to think there was the India of tomonow “ f 


all the otates 


5. In these parades, we should pay 

iheFiveYearPlanandallthatitsigiafie8.Thiscanbem 
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a powerful instrument of making our people plan- 
conscious and progress-minded Each State can take up a 
pai ticular type of work it is doing, agricultural or industrial 
oi educational or health and bring that home to the people 

6 Some months ago, after my return from my tour m the 
North East Fronuer Agency, I suggested that we should 
invite people from various distant parts of India to 
participate in the Republic Day celebrations I am glad to 
say that my suggestion was adopted and more than 500 of 
these people, mostly tribal folk, have come here as our 
guests Some of them are tribal chiefs from our border States, 
most of them are folk dancers We aie going to have these 
folk dances during the next two days and they have already 
am acted a great deal of attention Indeed the demand is 
being made that they should stay on a little longer than was 
intended I attach great value to this from the national point 
of view because it makes our people in Delhi more conscious 
of those of our countrymen who live in distant places, and it 
makes the latter more conscious of India as a whole. I want 
to produce in all of them a sensation that all this belongs to 
them and that they are equal partners in this great country 
and in our enterprises 

7 Dunng the last month a large number of international 
conferences and seminars have been held in India — in 
Bombay,' Madias,* Lucknow* and Delhi * We have received 


1 These induced the First International Study Conference on Child 
Welfare from 5 to 11 December, the Unesco Regional Conference on Free 
and Compulsory Education in South Asia and the Pacific between 1 2 and 
23 December, and a meeting of the International Cancer Research 
Commission from 30 December to 2 January 1953 

2 The Sixth Intemauonal Conference on Soaal Work was held Ihim 
2i to 27 December 1952 

3 The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches met in 
Lucknow bom 31 December 1952 to 9 January 1953 

4 The Asian Students' Convenuon, the Unesco Seminar on Status of 
Women and the Unesco International Seminar on Gandhism were held in 
New Delhi between 20 December 1952 and 5 January 1953 
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many important guests and delegations from other 
aiunliies ® India draws these people from abroad more and 
moi c and indeed, sometimes, it is a little embarrassing for us 
to have so many at one time But we welcome them of course 
because we want them to see India as it is with all its virtues 
and Its failings and we want our people also to come in 
contact with the wider world We tend to be narrow in 
outlook and a dose of fresh an from outside is good for us 
These visits of large numbers of foreigners to India and the 
holding of so many international conferences here, is some 
evidence of the growing importance of India in the general 
scheme of things. There can be no doubt that we are 
impoitant in other people’s eyes and there is a realization 
(hat India counts today and will count even more tomonow 
in the affairs of the woild This is of course pleasing, but I 
confess that I am not too happy about this rapid inaease in 
India’s prestige all over the world Poliucally speaking, we 
lank high in the woild and what we say or do counts But 
that thrusts addiuonal responsibility upon us I would have 
1 iked to keep free of foreign entanglements so that we might 
devote ourselves to oui tasks at home But there is no 
escaping the destiny that must pursue India as an 
independent country 

8 Tliat destiny is inevitable, but it is a dangerous 
companion and it makes great demands upon us If 
not live up to it, we fail and we fail badly, lor thestandaros 
by which we shall be judged are those dictated by that 
destiny There is always a danger of our feeling a litt e 
intoxicated fay the high position that we are beginning to 
occupy in political affairs in the world and forgeiung na 
ultimately a country’s strength depends upon its 
position and the prosperity of its people Just as mi i 
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strength, divorced from strong economic foundations, 
cannot last and may well be a delusion so also political 
presuge cannot last long without that basic economic 
foundation. We come back therefore to the problem of 
dealing with our economic issues in such a way as to harness 
all our available energy in order to advance as rapidly as 
possible There is the Five Year Plan which has been 
lashioned after much thought to organire and accelerate that 
advance. I have no doubt that it is within the framework of 
that Plan that we must work. That does not mean that we are 
tied down to it and cannot vary it, if we so choose, or go 
ahead even faster than it indicates I think we can do this 
provided only we as a nation set our minds and hearts to it. 
Economic strength means greater production of national 
wealth It means greater employment in these wealth- 
producing activities, greater consumption of what we pro- 
duce Production and consumption are tied up together just 
as employment and production must be tied up. I am 
concerned at some evidence of a lessening of purchasing 
power in the people That means lesser capacity to consume 
and that must become a drag on production That again 
would lead to more unemployment and less purchasing 
power And so, we get into a vicious arcle If we employ 
more people gainfully and productively, we not only add to 
our producuon, but also add to the purchasing capacity of 
the people Each helps the other and thus the wheels of 
industry go ever faster and faster. The snag is that if we do 
not take care, there may be a lag between the producuon and 
die consumption, or we may be unable to meet the demands 
of the consumer who has got addinonal purchasing power. 
Tliat would lead to inflation, which, unless checked, might 
completely upset the apple cart in the long run. If we can 
effectively check inflation, then we can go ahead with some 
speed in providing more employment and more production. 
9. More and more, I think of solving our nauonal problem 
in terms of employment Indeed the welfare State, of which 
we talk so much, must necessarily mean gainful 
employment for all We cannot produce this by magic or by 
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some sleiglu of hand, but eveiy policy that we pursue must 
keep the question of employment in the forefront Tlie 
welfare State IS a partnership of all the people in the benefits 
^ as well as the lesponsibilities of the State and it must create 
that sensation of partnership also People who are 
unemployed not only do not share in the benefits, but can 
have no sensation of partnership They cannot be adjusted 
socially and become a drag on the community and 
sometimes even wone. It is no good blaming them The 
fault lies with the community or with the social structure 
n Inch the community adopts 

10 So long as we lived in some kind of static economy, and 
even so long as our minds were directed towards the 
achievement of independence, social forces were, to some 
extent, kept in check, but with the attainment of national 
independence these revoluuonary social forces were un- 
leashed They cannot be ignored or otherwise disposed of so 
long as they do not find a new equilibrium and the people 
gcneially are not much bettei off economically It is in terras 
of these people that we have always to fhink, both as 
producers and consumers Often, our thinfang is governed 
by past habit and the people become an abstract enuty, who 
have to be looked after to some extent, because otherwise 
tliey might give trouble, but who are expected to functura in 
their limited and restricted sphere We hardly think of diem 
as consumers, except of the basic and primary necessity of 
life. We think of them as some adjuncts in the pn^ess 
production, playing a minor role in it That 

fonger adequate Indeed, unless Uiese 

consuming power, even our 

the rapid progress that we envisage wiU be checfcea 

11 Our Five Year Plan envisages an ° 

Rs. 2,000 crores Mta allowing fw some f^ 

even for defiat finanang up „ 

considerable sum, ^ f _ances available to us 

uncovered by our expectauon of *e fi^«s a 

during this penod We can aUow 

external sources and we cannot po y 
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shnnk for lade of money Thus, we have to face the difficult 
problem of filling this gap from internal resources, beyond 
those that we have already taken into consideration. Some 
partof itmay come from taxation, though it is difficult to go 
fax in that direction If taxation decreases the purchasing 
power of our people too much, it will act as a drag on 
production and industrial activity. Therefore, we shall have 
largely to rely on borrowing internally for productive 
purposes We have not had too much success in this in the 
past, because the old investing public has changed greatly 
and IS partly not in a position to invest as it used to and 
partly is not m a mood to do it If any programme of internal 
borrowing is to be pursued vigorously, we have to address 
ourselves to the smaller investor who was not taken into 
consideration previously We have to give him 
inducements and add some new appeal other than purely 
financial. 

12 We have recently had a long drawm out agitation in 
Saurashtra against the sales tax there ' The Saurashtra sales 
tax IS probably the lightest and the simplest of sales tax in 
any State and yet, curiously enough, this has led to this 
persistent agitauon I have no doubt that that sales tax is 
justifiable and necessaiy The old states in Saurashtra had a 
peculiar economy They subsisted chiefly on their customs 
revenue derived from the rest of India, and on smuggling. 
Both these important sources have now dried up and the 
wonomy of Saurashtra has been badly hit Unless some- 
diing IS done to add to its income, it will not be a viable State. 
These obvious facts are apparently not appreciated by some 
classes or groups in Saurashtra and they have given much 
trouble All this shows that our people have not fully 
understood the problem before us and there are of course 
P enty of opposmon groups who try to confuse them still 
uriher I think that where an attempt is made to explain 
u ly, that attempt succeeds We have to take our people into 
uui full confidence and not merely order them about We 


® See ante; p2]8 
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live in a democratic sci-up, and unless we gain the goodwill 
and appioval of die people, wc cannot carry through any 
policj' 


13. The Jammu agitation about whidi I have written to 
you previously, is again a remarkable instance of folly or of 
mischief A peison of ordinary intelligence can see that this 
agitation must prove liaimful to the inteiests of Jammu and 
India both and plays into the hands of Pakistan And yet, 
outwaidly it is earned on in the name of closer union with 
India The whole question of Jammu and Kashmir state is, 
as you know, exceedingly inii icate and is ued up today with 


inlei national affairs. For any organizauon to start an 
agitation which must necessaiily impinge on diese interna- 
tional factors to our disadvantage is the height of unwisdom 
And yet certain communal organizations in India, notably 
the Jan Sangh, the R S S , and the Akali Dal, have tlnown 
then full weight in suppoi t of this agitation It is clear that 
the objective of diese organizations is not confined to 
Jammu and that they are aiming at bigger quarry Tlieir 
dislike of the Government of India and die secular policy 
that it pursues is so gieat dial, in order to injuie it, they are 
prepaied presumably even to do harm to our lelauonship 
with Jammu and Kaslimir state You will reroembtf that 
some months ago, after prolonged talks, we amve at an 
agreement with die Jammu and Kashmir Government an 
this was ratified by Parliament The purpose of this agia- 

uon IS to upset diatagreemenl Tliatisbad from ihemtmna 

point of view as well as die international To as J 

province to have a closer union with India is to enro ^ 
the disruption of the Jammu and Kf®**™*f 
evil consequences that must flow from it 
piovince itself might disinie^te . Indeed; if 

Kashmii Valley inevitably S^yposiuon left 

that disruption takes place, we Imve Imr^y any p 

in die valley Even now, the Jammu agita 
adverse effect in the Valley ’ 


hie 
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14 But, even apart ft om the effect on Jammu or Kashmir, 
this agitation is so basically communal and opposed to our 
policy that to surrender to it in any way would mean a 
complete reversal of the all-India policy that we have 
pursued So long as the present Government of India is 
funcuoning, this cannot happen. Unfortunately, many 
people do not realize all these consequences. It is true that in 
a number of matters the Jammu and Kashmir state has a 
somewhat larger autonomy, by agreement with us, than 
other sutes That is the result of certain historical, political 
and international factors which cannot be ignored, however 
much we may wish to do so. The way to a closer union is not 
by compulsion or by this kind of agitation, which is <iii 
attempt at compulsion, but by developing closer association 
in many ways, other than legal and consututional, and b> .i 
feeling of confidence in and reliance on each othei It is tins 
very feeling that is likely to be shaken by this agitation. 

15 The land reforms in the Jammu and Kashmir state 
have naturally hit the old landlord element hard both in the 
Valley of Kashmir and in Jammu.® Some people in Jammu 
have perhaps suffered more because land in the Valley is 
ncher and more fertile than some of the land in Jammu 
province Hence a uniform ceiling is somewhat more to the 
disadvantage of some of these people in Jammu. Then 
there is the fact of demobilization of part of the KasTiimV 
state forces, as was done in the other old princely states in 
India Naturally, this has caused some distress and, I am 
afraid we, m the Government of India, have been rather slow 
in dealmg with the claims of this demobilized personnel 
That IS the responsibility of our Defence Ministry and not of 
the Jammu and Kashniir Government. We are trying to 
expedite this matter. 

1 1) Tlie basic fact is that under die Maharaja’s rule in the 
Jammu and Kashmir stale the people of Jammu had a 
scnsaiion of being the ruling class in the slate Tliey 
belonged to the Maharaja’s clan The>’ were taken in the 


8 See ante, p 192 
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at my, when no Kashmiri proper, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
was admitted in the Kashmir state forces Since the accession 
of the J&K Slate to India, this position has changed 
completely Jammu is no longer the dominant partner m the 
state In theory it is an equal partner, but it may be true that 
somewhat more attention has been paid to the development 
of the Kashmir Valley than of Jammu province. That matter 
can and no doubt will be remedied The difficulty of course 
IS that of finance All kinds of unfounded charges are made, 
such as that Jammu people are not taken into the services 
Most people imagine that this means that Hindus are 
deliberately kept out of the services of the state This is 
demonstrably untrue and the number of Hindus occupying 
responsible position in the state is very considerable Indeed, 
apart from some changes, the old services conunue It is true 
that in Jammu some of the Hindu officials are from the 
Kashmir Valley The reason for this previously, as now, was 
that the Kashmir Hindus were peculiarly adaptable to 
service and educationally much more advanced TTicy pros- 
pered in other parts of India too including the other pnncely 
states The Jammu people were partly the Rajputs, vho 
looked down on the services and were either the business 


elements and partly the landlords or in the state forces 
Educationally they were generally backward. The changes 
that have taken place m the JfcK state have thus inevitably 
hit them. This is no fault of the state Government I might 


mention that the state militia, which has been raised dunng 
the last five years, consists very largely of Jammu people, 
especially Rajputs Kashmiris do not take kindly to e 
profession of arms in any shape Again, it is mteresung to 
note that since the trouble with Pakistan all trMC wi 
Kashmir goes through Jammu Previously most of this wen 
through the Rawaljnndi route Thus, the Jammu meraiM 
occupy a much mote important position now Aan * 

previously And yet they are among those who shout 

the course of this agitauon Jammu aty has grown i^ y 

dunng the last few years and “ *„AfficSof 
prop^on of displaced persons there There is difficulty 
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accommodation and even more so o{ water supply. There is 
unemployment. All these are common diUiculties in other 
aues of India and we try our best to deal with them 
1 7. It IS probable that the Indian communal organizations 
will endeavour to aeate as much trouble as possible when 
Parliament reopens, and have demonstrations, etc, I am 
greatly distressed at this exhibition of utter irresponsibility. 
One can only understand it if one realizes that all this has the 
larger objective of weakening the Government of India at 
whatever national cost We cannot give in to this and we 
must face these communal developments, wherever they 
occur, with all our strength. 

18 We are going to have another series of talks on the 
Kashmir issue with Dr. Graham ® We made it perfectly clear 
that we would not submit in any way to the last resolution 
passed by the Security Counal.*® Therefore, that resolution 
has been put on the shelf and bypassed. We shall talk again 
on thebasisof the tworesoluuons passedby die U N Cbmmission 
m August 1948 and January 1949 “ We have taken a 
somewhat unusual step to ask Shn Girja Shankar Bajpai,^* 
Governor of Bombay, to act as our representative during 
these talks. We felt that he ought to go as he was fully 
acquainted with the previous history of this case and more 
particularly with the conversauons we had with the U.N. 
Commission when those resolutions were passed He will, 
therefore, leave for Geneva, where the talks are going to be 
held, on February 1. In his place we have requested Shn 


9 In the discussions held at Geneva between 4 and 18 February I95S. 

^“^Presentedby G S Bajpai and SirZafirullah Khan represented 

10 in a reply to Graham on 21 January 1953, India made uclear that 
she would not shift "ftom ns previous stand and therefore the talks 
<annot be conducted within the framework of the resolutions passed by 
the Stcuniy Council last month ” ft was insisted once again that "there 
Should be no soldier of Pakistan army or the so-called *Azad’ forces on the 

aki^tan-held territory of the Kashmir state when a plebisate is held ” 
n SeeVol l,pp 199, 255 and 265 
12 Forb fn seeVoI l,p8! 
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Mangaldas Pakvasa** to undertake the duties of Governor 
during Shri Bajpai’s absence. 


19 Tlie Hyderabad session of the Congress was notable m 
many ways. Outwardly it was very well oiganized and was 
an obvious success It was a success also in odier ways and 
the session exhibited considerable vitality Tliere ivere many 
new and young faces among the delegates It is rather odd 
that the Congress is often criactred from two opposite points 
of view Some of our critics are never tired of saying that it is 
on the point of disintegrauon and that tliere is no unity of 
outlook in it. Others repeat that the Congress has no 
onginaliiy or vitality left in it and just says ditto to wlial 
Govei nment does Both of these criticisms cannot obviously 
be true The fact is that the Congress, like any vital 
organiration, contains within its fold people with somewhat 
varying opinions, although there is a basic unity of outlook 
Also It IS true that the Congress works on the whole in line 
with the governmental policy Tins is inevitable as the 
Government are controlled by Congressmen 


20 I am sending you separately copies of my presidential 
address to the Congress'* and of the resolutions passed tliere 
I would draw your special attention to five of these 
lesolutions Tlieoneon Klian Abdul Ghaffai Khanconrains 
nothing new, but the fact that we have passed it now has a 
certain significance We have avoided doing so in the pas^ 
because we felt that this might be exploited by 
the disadvantage of Badshah Khan But we feltsirongly that 


13 (1882-1968) Congressman ftom 

LoKisl..uveCo«.uil.l943-1947.GovernorotMadhy..^>d^-^ 

Acting Govei noi ofBomb.iy ueliru dealt w«h 

14 In h.s prestdentuil address on 17 J«"«/JSSTneed for 

vanous aspects of Government’s ^pje <‘to mareh with 

peaceful relations with Pakistan He asked ih ^ eheneiv 

Lod heart and faith in the desuny of our 

republic "in a more consaous, deliberate and p concern over 

15 Tlie resolution passed on 17 
thecontmued mcareeimion of Abdul GhaffarKhan 
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to remain silent any longer on this continuing outrage was 
improper 

21 The resolution on foreign policy and the world situation 
is necessarily a repetition of our old basic policy, though it is 
worded to meet recent developments It is rather 
extraordinary how some of our antics complain that we go 
on repeating the same thing When our President addresses 
Parliament the criuasm is made that he has merely repeated 
what Government has been saying. It is not realized that the 
President can do nothing else and that he is the mouthpiece 
of Government So also in the Congress our foreign policy is 
basic, whatever minor changes it may undergo from time to 
tune The Congress, therefore, has to repeat that basic 
policy. Of course, a foreign policy, apart from this basic 
approach, is not a single integrated policy but is really an 
aggregate of policies vis-a-vis a number of other countries. 
Our general approach is first of all to seek peace and to avoid 
war. Secondly, to help, in so far as we can, in the ending of 
colonialism and imperialism or any otlicr form of domi- 
nauon by one country over another. Thirdly, to put an end 
to racial inequality These are our objectives. We cannot 
give effect to them because the world is not under our 
control But we try to do what we can to help somewhat in 
their realization. 

22 We want peace in the world not only because it is 
obviously good in itself and is essential for any human 
progress, but also because war will bring terrible conse- 
quences in its train. It may destroy modem civilization and 
put an end to all thought of progress for a long time to come. 
For us, who are so intent on going ahead and building up 
new India, it will mean a terrible setback If war comes on a 
big scale, the result is bound to be bad, regardless of victors 


16 The resolution on foreign policy and the world situauon adopted 
on 17 January 1953 demanded that theU N Organization shouldbe made 
more representative by admitungnew States as its membeis and People's 
Uiina should be given its nghtful place in the world body These were 
regarfed as "essential first steps of grave urgency ” 
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and vanquished War today is something very di ltermt from 
what It was even ten years ago. The atomic and hydrogen 
bombs have changed all previous concepuons of warfare If 
we cannot have a real peace and co-operauon between 
nations in the world, the next best thing is to try to avoid the 
outbreak of war on a latge scale in the hope Aat this may 
give the ivorld an opportunity some time later of amvingat 
peaceful settlements If again war breaks out, in spite of 
endeavours to the contrary, then we shall keep out of it and 
try to keep as many other counuies as possible out of it also 
It will be some gain if a part of the earth’s surface is kept out 
of this terrific conflict between giants 
23. That is the reason why we have refused to align 
ourselves with either of the two great power blocs and why 
we are not agreeable to joining either the Middle East 
Defence Otganiaation” or the South East Asia one You 
must have read recently about the possibility of Pakistan 
joining the former.'* This has been denied,® but the terms of 
denial almost indicate a partial acceptance of the diaige 


17 InOciob«rl95I,Bntdin,France;Turke)',andJbeUSA pmposei 

a plan for defence of the Middle East against Soviet Union The setting up 
of the new Allied Middle East Command was supported by AusuaUa, 


New Zealand and South Afnca m November 1951 

18 The plan of the Western Powers to defend South East Asia a^ins 

"Commumstaggression" was formalized by the signing of *eSOTtii M 

Asia Defence Treaty on 8 September 1954 at Mamla by U S A , u , 

France, Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand ....MMeic 

19 Pakisun'smembenihipwasconsiderednecessarydueWiBstt^ 

importance in the Gulf region, military and political 
Islamic idenuty. On 15 

ofbaal sources in Pans, bad reported that *e Unitw moposed 
were discussing the possibility of induding Pabs " 
MiddleEastDefenceOrganiauonplan pan m the 

that "Pakistan has indicated her willingness to said to 

defeneeof the Middle East At the sameum^eUS^^^^j^^^ 

be negoaating for bases m Pakistan which would be viiai lo 


Geneial of Pakistan, denied the reports 
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There is no doubt m my mind that the Pakistan Government 
have been carrying on talks with other Governments in this 
matter, although they may have not come to any agreement.^' 
Their mam difficulty is that public opinion in Pakistan is 
definitely opposed to it. The Pakistan Government is not a 
strong Government and is full of internal discord. Probably, 
if they enter this M.E D.O., they will meet with very stiff 
opposition in their own country and will also fall out to 
some extent with the Arab countries I made some reference 
to Pakistan joining the M.£ D.O at Hyderabad. I made it 
clear that it was not our intention to interfere with Pakistan 
in this matter, but it was obvious that any such development 
would have far-reaching consequences for us. It would mean 
that the cold war had come right to our north-western 
frontiers. If a shooung war started, it would also mean its 
very near approach to India, because then Pakistan would be 
involved in it Any entry of Pakistan into such a pact would 
affect the present equilibrium m Western Asia and we could 
not remain indifferent to it Hent« our concern 

24 So far as we know, the Arab countries have no present 
intention of joining M £ D.O. I cannot guarantee what the 
future may hold, but, in any event, Egypt will not join till ns 
own conflicts and controversies with the U.K. are settled to 
its satisfaction. Such a settlement does not appear to be near 
at present 

25 In the past, Indian armies were used to garrison 
Middle-Eastern countries on behalf of the United TC^ng>^o T ^ 
If Pakistan joins M E.D.O., an attempt will, no doubt, be 
made to use Pakistan armies to garrison the Middle East It is 
doubtful if this will be welcomed in any of these Arab 
countries. On the other hand, this pact may lead to foreign 
bases being established and foreign armies being planted, in 
the name of defence, in the Middle-Eastern countries as well 


21 Nehru said in Parliament on 30 November 1952 that the vanous 
statements although "somewhat contiadictoty" indicated that "this 
matter has been under discussion between the Governments of Pakistan 
and the U S A for some ume past.” 
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as perhaps in Pakistan Ali this has serious consequences 
and IS a reversal of the process of withdrawal of foreign 
armies which took place at the end of the last War It is in fact 
a going back to some extent to the old colonial umes 
26. Another resolution of the Congress to which I would 
like to draw your attention is that on the Five Year Plan ^ I 
need notsay muchaboutitorstressitsimportance Thenext 
resolution deals with disapproval of communal acuvities^ 
about which I have already wntten and which I consider 
vital Tlie resolution on the Reorganization of States” 
touched on delicate matters which rouse much feeling in 
certain parts of the country. The Congress resoluuon was 
framed after long consultations and debate. The very 
description of this resolution as one relating to the 
Reorganization of States emphasizes a differentapproadi to 
the problem and brings out certain other factors which are as 
important as a linguistic factor. There is no theoreucal 
objection to such reorganization and to some extent it is 
bound to come, but we have emphasized that, first of all, it 
must be preceded by a full consideraaon of the problem in 
all Its aspects, and, secondly, that it must not upset all our 
planning and progress or weaken India Wisdom and 
expediency both require that we must go slow and for the 


22 The resoluuon passed on 18 January 195S J 

recommendations in the Plan in regard to 
laid on the expansion and strengthening of village and s 
industries, and the building of the community on 
TheCongress invited "all Uiepeopleof I„*a " 

great enterpnse and magnificent adventure of burl ^ 

a Adoptedon 18 January, the resolution reiwiatedth^^ 

in the way of peace and the methods of the 

outstanding problems. naiionaUnd by some communal 

"communal bittemew” rousrt in ^5^ Kashmir suie. 

organizations, especially "m the affaus of J ^ 

whu* « fraught with grave evil 

dismtegmuon of the state “"'^"pp^yved Ae steps taken by 

24 The resoluuon passed on 18 Januaiy app^“ Andhrasmteand 
the Government relating to *e P""""** 

reaffirmed the policy of the Congress in fa 
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present at least give a chance to our Five Year Plan. The 
Andhra State will no doubt come into existence fairly soon^ 
and yet, even in this relatively simple matter, we are 
experiencing a great many difficulties. 

27 We had a food conference in Delhi which was attended 
by Food Ministers from the States I was astonished to find 
that we are still in the habit of making almost impossible 
demands on the Centre If these demands represent reality, 
then indeed the outlook is bleak. We cannot make any 
progress if this terrible burden of food imports continues 
The more we reduce it, the more scope we get for industnal 
advance I do hope that each State will realize this vital 
aspect of the question and reduce its reliance on imports 

28 It may interest you to know that the average daily 
figures of movement between East and West Bengal for the 
fortnight ending 31st December 1952 were as follows : — 

From East to West Bengal . Hindus - 255 

Muslims - 103 

From West to East Bengal . Hindus - 398 

Muslims - 189 

These figures are much smaller than the previous ones, 
before the passport system was introduced It is interesting to 
note, however, that there is a slight excess of people going to 
EastiBengal from West Bengal. The passport regulations aie 
causinga good deal of inconveniences. A conference is going 
to be held with Pakistan soon to try to remove these 
inconveniences 

29 General Cariappa, Commander-in-Chief, Army, reured 


\m 1 October 

26 On 8-9 January 1953 
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after ]»$ full teim some days ago” and General Rajendra- 
smghji” has been appointed in his place Just before 
General Cariappa’s letirement I was happy to go to Amber- 
nath*® to open a fine new factory for machine tools needed 
for defence 

30 TTie United Nations General Assembly will be meeting 
again at its adjourned session about the 24th of February We 
are sending a smaller delegation this time The leader will 
be, as before, Vijaj'alakshmi Pandit and the other delegate 
will be Mill V K Kiishna Menon ** The pnnapal subjects 
are likely to be Korea and disarmament It is difficult to say 
now what attitude we shall have to take up in regard to the 
Korean impasse We shall have to wait and see Much 
depends upon the attitude of the new U S Government As 
for disarmament, we are no doubt all in favour of it, but to 
discuss It when the world is constantly thinking of prqianng 
for war appears to be artificial in the extreme yet, it is better 
to discuss these matters than to break up and plunge into 
war Some people think that certain recent statements by 
Marshal Stalin indicate that he might take some step 
towards a peaceful settlement of some of the outstanding 
problems 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27 OnHJanualyWS mrrq.io 64) Joined iheaffiiym 

28 General Maharaj Rajendrasmhji (18^1^) ^ 

1921. served m Egypt and Nonh , 1953-19W 

SouUi Command. 1948-1953. Chief of Siaff. Indian Army, 

29 On 15 January 1933 


30 On 13 January 1933 

31 Forb fnseeVolJ.p 164 
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New Delhi 
IS February, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

You have often to come to Delhi to attend conferences or for 
consultations and the like Your Minister colleagues have 
also to come here from ume to ume. Someumes it has come 
to my notice that some inconvenience is caused in regard to 
accommodauon or transport I was sorry to learn this 
because when you come here on work, it should be our 
business and pleasure to give you every facility. Many of the 
Chief Ministers or other Ministers stay with friends in Delhi 
or have made some other special anangements, and possibly 
they would not like their present arrangements to be upset in 
any way. In any event, we should like to make some 
arrangements for the convenience of Chief Ministers and 
other Ministers who come to Delhi on official business in 
connection with State work 

Our Home Ministry is already making some such 
arrangements, but before proceeding much further with 
these arrangements, I should like to know from you if you 
would like us to provide accommodation or transport for 
you or your colleagues when you come here. Also what other 
faaliues you would like the Central Government to provide. 
We can then consider this matter and try to make the 
necessary arrangements We should like you to feel at home 
during your visit to Delhi and not to suffer any 
inconvenience. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


A speaat letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letteis 
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New Delhi 
15 February, 195S 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

There has been much reference recently to the agitauon in 
Jammu started by the Praja Parishad there This agitauon 
has been openly supported by the Jan Sangh, the Hindu 
Mahasabha and Ram Rajva Parishad The R.S S has also 
lent Its quiet support to it Master Tara Singh* of the Alcali 
Dal has promised support, though without commitong 
himself too far. Recently, there were separate and prolonged 
meetings of some of these organizauons in Delhi and then a 
joint meeting * The resolutions passed* indicate that an 
effort might be made in the near future to start an all-India 
agitation, including what is mistakenly called satyagraha 


• A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letteis 

1 For b fn see Vol 1, p 299 , c i, the 

2 The Working Committees of the Bharauya Jan Sa"eh 

All-India Hindu Mahasabha both met in early February . 

quesuon of their support to the agitauon At jointmeen^^i^^ 

leadeisof Jan Sangh, theHindu Mahasabhaand 

itwastesolved to ''v«,rk unitedly” on thebasis^acomm^^^ 

in support of the Praja Panshad agitauon m Ja"""" ^ 

Gokul Chand Narang were spea^ invitees to thwe m ^ 

S For example, the Woiking Committee of ^^^d for the 

passed a resolution on 9 February reiteraung ^ government 
release of pnsoners in Jammu th 

continued to remain adaraantand chose toi^ y 

the duty of the Jan Sangh «, rail upon “ «* 

Government in a peaceful and chedonSMan* 1953 in 

4 Thecivildisobediencemovementwsl 

support of the demand for total accession of Kashm 
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Whether this will be finally done or not, I do not quite 
know because the leaders of these communal organizations 
have, I believe, b^un to realize that this is a dangerous game 
and public opinion, by and large, will be against them, quite 
apart from the steps Government might take They have 
been trying, therefore, to find some middle way which 
would enable them to demonstrate to the public diat they 
have succeeded in some measure and thus add to their 
prestige For our part, we would like of course this agitation 
to end as quickly as possible and for normality to return, but 
we cannot compromise any vital pnndple nor can we do 
anything which merely strengthens communal organiza- 
tions and enables them to start some other big agitation in 
the future 


As you must know, the JfcK Government appointed a 
Commission recently under the Presidentship of their Chief 
Justice* to enquire into economic and like gnevances caused 
by the recent land reforms or otherwise.® All that remains is 
the highly complicated pohucal and international issue of 
die state itself At the present moment, talks about this are 
going on with Dr Graham in Geneva Even apart fiom this. 
It IS quite absurd for Government to discuss diese national 
and international matters with any non-offiaal agitational 
group This whole Praja Panshad agitation has been so 
singularly misconceived that it injures the very cause which 
they claim to haveat heart, i e , die closfer union of J&K state 
with India The only party dial has gamed by it is Pakistan, 
who have given full publicity to it. Tlie demand of the Praja 
Panshad that Jammu and Ladakh should at any rate be fully 
integrated with India obviously means that they should be 


^ Court. Jammu and 

Ifashtmr, 1937-48. Chief Jusuoe, 1948-67, Chairman. Waar Commission. 
iMM. Aoing Governor. Jammu and Kashmir, March-May 1967 
mf„ c^mission. appointed on 2 February 1953, besides enquiring 

into the workinpf the agrarian reforms wasalso to examine Ihequestion 

^pnce controls and the progress made in tehabilnauon of displaced 
persons and ex-servipemen 
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separated from Kashmir proper, i e , that there should be a 
disintegration of the state If this took place, it would 
inevitably mean thatKashmii piopei is made a present of to 
Pakistan Then, Ladakh would be almost completely cut 
off Tins whole approach is so utterly wrong that it passes 
one's compiehension how any intelligent person should 
adopt It I can only come to the conclusion that the objective 
is entirely different and has nothing to do with Jammu 
- Indeed, recent speeches delivered by the communal 
leaders,* which were of an extremely violent and aggressive 
type, point to the same conclusion It is a challenge to the 
Government as a whole and to the basic pohaes we pursue 
To that challenge there can only be one answer 
Recently, the East Punjab Government took strong steps* 
to prevent the extension of this agitation to their province 
These steps have had good results and have been generally 
approved by the public there 
One of the methods adopted by the Praja Panshad people 
and their supporters is to cany about in procession some 
"ashes” whi^ are supposed to be those of some persons shot 
down in police firing. By this method it is sought to exate 
people This was done to some extent in the Punjab till it 
was prohibited The Delhi administrauon has also 
prohibited this kind of thing* and is otherwise jirepared to 
take any action that might be considered necessary 


7 For example, at a public meeting m New Delhi on 8 February 19M, 
S P Mookeqee, N C Chaiteijee and Master Tara Singh amdemned 
Government for suppressing public (pinion on the Kashmir iwue y 
misusingthePreveniiveDeientionActN C Chaueijee said that way 
in which the Jammu Praja Panshad movement was being cum was 
reminiscent of Bnnsh rule” Master Tara Singh, held the Congress 
"responsible for the present gloomy state of affairs m the ^ntry. 

8 On 6 February 1953, prominent workers of the Bharauj^M 
Sangh, the R S S . and the Hindu Mahasabha 

places in Punjab under the Prevenuve Deteimon Simuta^w y^ 
public meetings and iHocessions were banned in twelve 

«« 

' tnocessions and public meeungs for one month 
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I understand that attempts will now be made to take out 
these "ashes” in procession m some of the north-western 
U.P. towns and so on 

I am writing just to keep you informed, so that your 
Government might be vigilant and watchful We cannot 
permit this kind of blatant communal and vicious 
propaganda to be carried on and to lead to serious law and 
order situation 

Reports have come to me also that some of the communal 
organizauons might make an attempt to create trouble 
during the Holi festival I hope that your Government will 
instruct the local officers to take necessary steps to prevent 
any trouble from taking place 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New-Delhi 
26 February, 1955 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I must apologize to you for not havmg sent the usual 
fortnightly letter I have been terribly busy I hope to send 
you that letter soon 

You must have learnt of the arrest of Master Tara Singh 
and some of his colleagues for defiance of the law in the 
Punjab -1 This was a clear defiance and Government had to 
take action The situation is well m hand, but naturally all 
of us should be fully alert 

We have to remember at the same time that the Jan Sangh 
and the Hindu Mahasabha and other communal organiza- 
tions have not given up the idea of some major agitanon in 
connection with the Praja Panshad’s movement in Jammu 
There has been a slight lull recently But, from all informa- 
tions received, they intend to begin soon what they have been 
threatening to do for some time past It is possible tliat the 
Akali Dal agitauon and this might join hands 

I am only wnung these few lines to you so that your 
Government might be vigilant and take all necessary 
precautions 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


’ A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Le‘“” , „ 

1 On 24 February. Master Tara a^.nst 

vere amtsted at Amritsar for defying orders on 22 February age 

lolding a public meeung 
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New Delhi 
1 March, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I am sending you a note* on the tribal people in Manipur. 
This deals more especially with the Nagas in those areas. 
The note has been drawn up by an expert® who went there at 
the instance of the Governor of Assam.® 

This note< brings out some of the difficult problems we 
have to face in these areas. We are apt, too often, to forget 
that our country has a variety of people who differ from each 
other greatly and who have often to be dealt with separately. 
This applies to all tnbal people in India, but more 


• A speaal letter m addition to the Fortnightly Letters 

1 Not printed 

2 Vemer Elwin (1902-1964) En^ish anthropologist who worked 
amongst the tnbals in Central and North East India and became an Indian 
atizen in 1954, Deputy Director. Department of Anthropology, 
Government of India, 1946-49 and Adviser for Tnbal Affairs, N E F A , 
1954, member. Scheduled Tubes Commission 1960-61; awarded Padma 
Bhushan, 1961, vnote FoIk-soagsolChhausgarh (1914), The Religion of 
an Indian Tnbe (1955), Myths of Notth East Fmnuer (1958) and The 
Tnbal World of Vemer EImn (1964) 

3 ElwinvisitedManipurandotherareasforsixweeksandsubmitted 

1958 ^°” Assam, on 2 January 


4 The note while staung that the people desired "a separate state 
and WKierniration”, attributed the growing conditions of “stress and 
tension to the persisung conHia between the Government and the 
people, the Naps and the Kukis, the Chrisuans and non-Chiisuans and 
o the deray of the tradiuonal arts It suggested that the right kind of 
officials should be appointed, good literature about India be distributed 
among the Nagas, and a few sympathetic people be settled amongst them 
to strengthen their love of their own culture " ^ 
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paruailarly to those in the North-East Frontier, who have 
hardly had any contact with the political or cultural life of 
India in the past. 

We have, therefore, to proceed not only cautiously in this 
matter, but with deep understanding and sympathy 
Unfortunately, most of us have not giv'en much thought to 
this matter and we treat tliese people in the same ivay as ive 
would treat others Often %ve try to imposeourwayson them, 
imagining that we are doing them good. As a matter of feet, 
we merely alienate them and, at the same time, probably 
injure them in many ways They lose their arustieway of life 
and become drab imitations of something else 

In the North-East Frontier Province, the problem is 
political also, apart from its social and economic aspect It 
requires the most careful, sympathetic and understanding 
approach. Officers dealing with tribal people should alwajs 
be very carefully chosen and should have this understanding 
They should never try to impose themselves upon them 
Tlieir approach should be a friendly one They should meet 
them on an equal level and try to participate in their life and 
their games as mudi as possible. Only thus can we mn them 
over. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
3 Maidi, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you after a full month as I missed the middle 
of the month letter. I am very sorry for these repeated lapses 
on my part, but work has been very heavy and the passing of 
a valued colleague, ' Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar, has not 
only been a blow, but has added to that work I have been 
functioning as Defence Minister in addition to my other 
duties This u, of course, an unsatisfactory arrangement and 
cannot andshould not last for long. I was anxious, however, 
to gain some insight into the working of our Defence 
Mmistry and, therefore, decided to have charge of it for some 
time The Defence Ministry is one of our most important 
Ministries As a matter of fact, 1 have kept some toudi wi tb i t 
right from the beginning, ever since I became the Prime 
Minister. Not only with the Ministry, but with our senior 
officers and even occasionally the men in our Army, Navy 
and Air Force, 1 have tried to maintain personal contacts. I 
attached impoitance to this. 

2 Dunng this last month, a great deal has happened and I 
would have liked to write to you about many of these events, 
but I can hardly burden this letter with what happened a 
monthago Parliament was opened on the lldi February by 


> On 10 February 19S3 
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the President who delivered an address on that occasion ‘ 
You must have read that address. It was, necessanl}, a 
piosaic account of events and developments and yet it 
contained, I think, enough, to make us feel diat we were 
making good progress As usual, our opponents critimed it* 
and rcfei red in eloquent terms to the poverty of India, to the 
distress in scarcity atcas, to unemployment and the like We 
are all aware of this and vte have to battle against it But, it 
seems to me singularly pointless and ineffective to lay 
0)11 (i nuous stress on this dark side of the picture in India and 
perhaps to expect some magic change. Nations do not 
progress by magical leaps. They have to build themselves up 
by their labours and the speed of that building up depends 
on many factors, chiefly the resources at our disposal and die 
energy and enthusiasm we put into our work These 
resoutccs have been carefully considered by the Planning 
Commission. Possibly, wc might organize them better Let 
us consider that by all means But we cannot produce 
somethinglikeajuggIer,oulofnoiliing So faras theenergy 
and enthusiasm arc concerned, our opponents and som^ 
times CN'en our fnends are ncvei tired of bewailing the ladcol 
them in the country and thus helping acuvely in 
produang an atmosphere of depression and frustration 
suppose each person is apt to find outside ivhai he lias insi e 
himself 

2 The Presideni expressed roncem over the » 

Korea and in houth and East Atnca Snial 

m.aintain dose and fnendly relanons with her ••j^H.roond 

matters, the President, nhile expressing Slate, 

genera! pn)g«»s”madeb> 

showed concern oicr the growing number of . j,j_,„chial 
panialty emplojed in the rountry ^ toudied upon 

tendendes as witnessed m neople’simohan®”" 

subjects hke the formation of «?uaii^ m Uie country, the 

the Five Year Plan, ilie improved by the Finance 

nationaliation of the air services and the vmrV t»ne y 

Commission .jphaiedm Parliament between t* and 

5 The Ptesv<ient s address was dcoaiea in r 
16 February 1953 
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3 I am very consaous of the difficulties we have to face, 
but I am equally consaous of the progress we are making In 
a great country like India, one can pick out what one likes, 
both of good and ill. But I think there is little doubt that we 
are going ahead and laying strong foundations for future 
progress ata more rapid pace. Indeed, I am often filled with a 
sense of excitement at the things we are doing all over the 
country The reports that reach me also point out to the fact 
that there is a fair degree of endiusiasm in our people I 
should like it to be greater and less spasmodic, but it is there 
where work is done 

4. Recently, I went to the Damodar Valley to open the 
Tilaiya dam and the Bokaro thermal power station ^ I also 
saw the other great dams built there. The sight of those 
works filled me, as it did others who were present, with a 
sense of great achievement. Tliey are mighty works of which 
any country can be proud And yet, how many of us, 
induding our legislators, realize the greatness of these 
undertakings and what India is building today for the 
future? All our attention is directed to criticism about 
relatively petty matters We do not see the wood for the trees 
5 It 1 ^ no good ray complaining, because it is our fault if 
we cannot put aaoss to our people the magnitude of the 
work that is being done in India at present. The Planning 
^mmission brings out some material which is usually 
bulky and heavy I hope they will come out with something 
ighter and more easily read. I am anxious that we should 
reach our people in the villages as well as in the towns with 
some kind of a record of the work that has been done and that 
ts going to be done Ultimately, whatcounts is the approach 
to our rural millions I have come to feel more and more that 
t t approach should be visual and through documentary 
> ms "^ese will go much further and will create a much 
more vivid impression on our people than pamphlets and 
c Ike, though the latter are also necessary. We have not 


4 On 21 February 1953 
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explored this avenue enough, although it is die obvious 
method of approach even in a literate community and much 
more so among people who are largely illiterate. I thinkour 
Films Division of 'die Central Government, our Planning 
Commission and our State Governments, should co-operate 
m putting about the numerous developmental activities that 
are going on all over the country This will include not only 
great works like the Damodar Valley, Bhakra Nangal, 
Hirakud, etc , but also the community projects and the 
numerous smaller projects and instances of voluntary labour 
and the like in building omals, wells, roads, etc It is not 
enough to give just a glimpse of something being done It 
should be a longer and more educative picture and it should 
be taken in mobile vans to remote villages. Of course, it 
should be shown in our cinemas also, but I attach more 
importance to the approach to the villages We should 
definitely aim now at educating our village folk through 
films By this means also, we sliall produce dial 
understanding and enthusiasm that we wish to develop, 
and, at the same time, a certain unity of outlook in our 


nauonal planning. 

6. More and more it is being realized in other parts of the 
world that we in India are engt^d in a mighty adventure. 
To build up this country and to solve the problems ot 
poverty and unemployment in a democratic w^ 
scale is something that has not been done anywhM 
magnitude of the task and the difficulties we have to 
overcome may sometimes oppress us, but, at the s^ * 
*ey rtiould mi m wi* the 
undemfcings bnng with them. Pliably the iw ^ 

years are the critical years for us. If we gnj 

period as a stable, progressive country, ™^^HSmfear 

Lanang,thenwehavesucceededandwe^^^^ 

in the future. Even if thepace IS not quire 

like it to be, the mere fact of "^"“""“"l^Sucworking 

basiswouldbeatriumphforlarge-scaled^^^^ 

There is danger in our beco«»"& fastw than dram- , 
there is equally danger in trying to RO faster m 
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stances or our resources permit, us to do. The middle course, 
the golden mean is always difficult 
7 We have set before us the ideal of the welfare State. The 
President referred to this in his address. The welfare State 
means welfare for all and not for a section of the community 
only. It means productive and gainful employment for all 
and the removal of the grave disparities in incomes and 
methods of living that exist in Incha today. We get used to 
these, but every foreigner who comes here is struck even now 
by these great disparities How are we to get rid of them? 
Some of our friends suggest, as if that was some magic 
remedy, nationalization all round or a reduction of higher 
salaries, etc Except for a few, salaries are not high m India 
now. Where possible, we should try to reduce them. But 
merely to distribute poverty does not mean progress In order 
to go ahead, we have to try to maintain some standards 
somewhere. That does not mean afQuence for some and 
poverty for the rest, still less does it mean vulgar display 
which unfortunately is sull rather common with a few of our 
people As for nationalization, the real test is how far this 
adds to our productive capacity as well as to the smoother 
working of our Plan Mere nationalization does not add to 
that productive capacity much, if at all. It might indeed 
mean a lessening of it. At the most it means a transfer of 
ownership with the same production and the available 
resources being utilized for compensation. It is far better to 
use oui resources for new State enterprises, leaving the old 
ones to carry on as they are, subject to some kind of control 
y the State. Thus production grows and the public sector 
grows till it becomes the dominant sector. 

® 1 P^'^^^^ros of today in India or elsewhere cannot be 
so ^ by some purely academic approach or by a dogmauc 
^ of yesterday. Most of us, I -suppose, believe in a 
approach and in socialisuc ideals But when these 
i ought of in terms of some rigid formulae, developed in 
ann?^ roneteenth century, they need not necessarily 
P y to India in the middle of the twentieth century. Even 
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economic science is not so static and condiuons have 
changed greatly ^ 

9. Thus far we see a full-blooded soaahsm, if that is the 
iiglit tciin, workingin Communist countries, togetherwith 
an accompaniment of autliontanan control and an absence 
of the dcmociatic approach Tliat is, practically everything 
is State-controlled and that develops bureaucracy in an 
exiieme measure, apart from suppiessmg individual free- 
dom Certain economic lesults arc undoubtedly obtained 
that way, but the puce paid is heav^'. In other countries 
which aim at soaahsm, though of a different variety, 
inevitably, thcie is some kind of a mixed economy, lliough 
the quail ty of the mixtui e may vary. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think that in a democratic society, a so-called mixed 
economy is inevitable, tliough the public sector may grow 
and be the dominant pai tner The private sector however 
will continue to have an important place, but the' major 
industries would tend to be in tliepublicsector Wchavelaid 
down that in a planned economy the private sector has to 
conform to the national plan and therefore has to be 
controlled to some extent That appears to be obvious if we 
are to have any planning But this leads to a difficulty Tlie 
private sector has a different outlook and approach an 
cannot easily function if there is too much control It thus 
ceases to have the advantages attaching to the public sector 
as well as to the private sector The other day soiM 
industi lahsls came to see me and said that they would be v^ 
happy to co-operate fully with the Five Year Plan. was 
becoming increasingly difficult for Aem to 
effectively with so many restricuons and , , 

better they said, thatanmdusury was taken over by *epuD» 

sector completely than left in a hamsu-ung con 

pnvate sector These people exaggerated 

Sunk there was some truth in wliai they said ^ ^ 

take over an industry in pmate sector 

such and to allow the 

some freedom of mowment, subject of course w 
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considerauons I am mentioning these matters to you so that 
m^ht give thought to them 

10. As for our resources, it is clear that we have to depend 
essentially on our country and our ovm people. We can 
welcome help from abroad, but it cannot take us far. I have a 
'^Img that we have enough m this country provided we can 
reach it The diniculty is that it is spread out and not easily 
accessible We have, of course, the small savings scheme and 
this IS important and should be encouraged But perhaps 
some additional approach would bnng in larger resources at 
our disposal. If we had a large number of rural ban^, they 
would not only serve as agencies for giving credit to the 
farmer, and thus replacing the old bania, but they would 
also atuact small pools of money which, in the aggregate, 
may amount to a very big sum 

11 I should like to draw your attention to one aspect 
which someivhat distresses me We appear to be forgemng 
the old Swadeshi urge Many of us, who have been bred up in 
the swdesbi tradiuon and have been taught to avoid foreign 
goods, are rather upset at the absence of this spirit of 
swadeshi in our people at present Officially we restrict our 
imports, etc, but the whole psychology of our people 
appears to have changed or to have become passive m this 
matter I think we should encoiuage the swadeshi spirit 
actively 

12 Parliament is going on from day to day and is now 
considering the budget.s Our budgets are likely to be more 
and more in Ime with the Five Year Plan and, therefore, 
nothing very new or extraordinary is likely to happen in 
regard to them I hope you will agree with me ftiat 
considering everything, the budget is saUsfactory and reveals 
a progressive economy Nevertheless, the financial resources 
at our disposal grow less and we have to be very careful in the 
future State Governments ask us for grants and loans and 


were presented to Parliament on 

18 and 27 February and the Finance Bill was passed on 18 April 1953 
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$ub*<i(hc& I rcalire (hat (heir need is often gieau But when; 
aic these gt ants and loans, etc , to come from^ We hate to 
tighten oiu bells etentthere In p.niiailar, we must 
roiuYiitratc on soh ing the food problem and redudiig our 
food impoits to nil 

IS I hat e tt ritien to ton repeatedh at some length aboai 
the Jammu Praja Parishad agi tation. Much was said about 
this in the course of the debates in Parliament on the 


President’s Address * TTictc has been a slight lull in this 
agitation, but this should not mislead us or make ut 
complacent. Unfonunaielt. the Praja Panshad people and 
their sj mpathirers in the communal organizations in Into 
feel that ihet hate gone too far to withdraw and diet' still 
continue to think of git ing trouble in a big way, 1 cannot 
imagine a greater fol ly or ant thing more harniful from the 
national as w ell as international points of view’ than this 


Jammu agitation. It is a sjmbol of that eMremelt narrow- 
minded and bigoted outlook which has been the curse of our 
country in the past If diis agitation is resumed in a big wat 
anytt’herc, we shall have to meet it with our full «»« 
because tve cannot submit to diis kind of tiling. 

H. MasierTaraSingh.theAkaUIeader.w'as^^l'ythe 


an oruer unucr octuuii -.v .Wbw 

rouse up die Sikhs on the plea of ^'^n'lstrict 

religious ceremonies. As a matter of fac , 

Magistrate was agreeable to giving 
particular meeting provided an assurance was ^ 


H N Kuiuru, Acharja ^a^eod^a Dew, N-B ^ ,0* die 

diataaented as represshe Parishad is 

situation tVhen N C Chauerjee ®d *a ^ 

Muslim communalism m Jammu . jff..,Tnnr''.anddedai^ 

wssbeitse^pteiwdbj pMplew^ memiesof 

that us net elTea would be to give aid ana 


7 . SeeantftpSfe. 
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would Heal with religious matters only No such assurance 
was given so he refused permission 

15. In Pepsu, an extraordinary situation has arisen. Since 
the general election, the parties in the local Assembly have 
been rather evenly balanced and there have been some 
individuals there who are apparently al'^ys prepared to 
offer themselves to the highest bidder. Public life m the 
Pepsu has been a nasty affan:. lR.ecently a number of 
Members of the Assembly have been unseated by the election 
tribunals and a large number of election petitions are sdll 
pending It is expected that out ob sixty Members, twenty- 
iive might be unseated. Among those unseated is the Chief 
Mimster himself as well as some other Ministers. In these 
circumstances, it is obvious that the jCliief Mimster and 
other unseated Ministers cannot continue in their offices ^ 
To have twenty-five bye-elecdons and then possibly to have 
to face instability still in Government hardly appears 
desirable. We are, therefore, dnven to the conclusion that 
there shouldbe general elecaons m Pepsu® and weliope the^j^ 
will result in some party emerging with a majority. This 
means President’s rule for the period before the new 
elections.'® This has nothing to do with showing favour or 
disbvour to any party or group. It is the natural consequence 
of the present impasse. But no doubt it will be ciidcized as if 
It was meant to discriminate agamst a Sikh Mmistry. This is 
completely untrue. 

16 The Andhra State question is before us with Jusdce 
Wanchoo's report " This report has not been published yet 
But there is a great deal of excitement and speculadon in 
Madras and elsewhere m regard to some of the issues. 


8 The non-Ck>ngress Ministry headed by GS Rarewala resiened on 
1 March 1953 

9 The elections were held in February 1954 

10 President’s rule was imposed in Pepsu on 5 Match 1953 

11 The report was submitted to the Union Home Minister on 7 
February 1953 
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notably the capital issue We hope to come to a decision 
about this matter in the course of the next two or three weeks. 

17. Early in February tliere was the usual annual 
conference of Governors and Rajpramukhs. This is 
becoming a very interesting meeting where discussions are 
useful and helpful.'^ 

18 In foreign affairs, there has been no positive 
development and yet the sense of appidiension has grown. 
Tliis is largely due to certain announcements made by the 
new administration in the U.S A , mote particularly the one 
relating to Formosa and Qiina.*’ As soon as this 
announcement was made, many people thought that it 
would result in an extension of war in the Far East** The 
cliance of this happening in the near future is not great, but 
the apprehension continues because of vanous statements 
continually being made in America, among them being a 
proposal to blodcade China.** The new administration in 
the U.S. A. has not come out dearly with its policy. All that 


12. The conference held discussions on 4 and 5 
problemsoflawandoiderin variousStates, thelinguisocieoi^ 
of States, the Five Year Plan with speaal reference ^ 

administrative aspects, the community 

of education in thecountry, and t**®^^*®**^^*^^ of the 

13 President Eisenhovw announced on ^ 

neutmliation of Taiwan by withdrawal of th^ SS^ as a 

since June 1950 had been protecung Taiwan and preventing 

base for operanonsagauist Peoples Ouna jleet would 

14 It was feared that the ’”**‘^2®*^ * asSndtontonthe 
encourage the Chinese Nanonahst forces to open a secon 

mainland, thus enlarging the wOicun^a for a fii« »a»®> 

15 On 6 February, a RqmblicOT Eisenhowers” 

blockade of People’s O****^"^ m offieal 
considenng such a step ^Ll blodcade of Chma and an 

aides, of the possibihty of complete naval 

atomic attach on her 
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we know is that it has a certain bent of nund^^ whidi does not 
take us towards peace. The General Assembly of the U.N. is 
meeting now again'^ and nobody there seems to know what 
to do with Korea 

19. In Egypt, General Neguib scored an outstanding 
victory in settling the Sudan qu^tion by an agreement with 
the United Kingdom,'^ as well as with the Sudanese leaders.^® 
In the course of the next four months, it is proposed to have 
elections in the Sudan » Our Election Commissioner, Shri 
Sukumar Sen,*‘ has been lent by us to the Egyptian 
Government for this purpose He will be the Chairman of 
the Election Commission there.® 


I the posture 

‘«vmg rarever to me aggressor the choice of dme 
and means to cause the greatest hurt to us at least cost to 

17 On 24 February 195S 

18 Anglo-Egyptwnnegotianons.in progress since 20 Noveniber 1952 

^ m an agreement on 12 February 195S. which incorporated the 

Commission, an 
® Sudamation Committee, andhold elecuons 
under the supervision of a neutial power. 

19 See ante, p 14S. 

o? November and December 1953 

21 Forb fn seeVol 2.p55. 
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20. In Iran, politics resemble more and more some kind of 
a comic opera. Theic appeals now to be a conflict*’ between 
Premier Mossadeq and the Shah.*« Meanwhile, all the 
outstanding questions there remain unsolved. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23 Serious ditlerences developed in January 1958 between the Majlis 
and the Government when Mossadeq sought extension of his plen^ 
powers for another year Oiflerences between him and the Shah ato 

becameacute following the Government’s decision to imposes taxon the 
royal estate and on the Shah’s alleged involvement in secuntymaitman > 
his links with the Government’s exponents Clashes took placed 1 an 
Match between the supporters of the rival groups when the Shah s leai^ 

Ihecouniryonhealihgrounds wassuspectedbyhissupporterstoteve 

forced on him by the Goveromenu Later, a committw of eight 


was : 

‘*”24*MSSimad Reza Pahlaw (1919-1980) Suo^ W *« 

Iran on the abdication of his lather, Reia Shah in 1979 and 

himself on 26 October 1967, fled the country with his family m 1979 

died in Egypt on 27 July 1980 
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18 Mardi, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The time of the House of the People is being taken up almost 
entirely by debates on budget grants. These debates enable 
the House to discuss almost every aspect of the policy. It is 
not possible to discuss every bud^t head of every Ministry 
adequately. We have made a shght innovation this year and 
have decided to discuss only certain Ministries and leave out 
others This gives more time for a proper discussion. The 
idea is that different Mimstries might be taken in successive 
years and adequate time allotted to each discussion. Only a 
beginning has been made in this direction this year. I thinlf 
it would be a good thmg if provincial legislatures adopted 
the same practice, that is, concentrating discussion eadi year 
on some aspects of the administration and not all. 

2. For the last two days, we had a debate on the External 
Affairs Ministry. Foreign affairs hadbeen discussed a month 
earlier at the ume of the debate on the President’s Address. It 
seems to me that our Parliament spends more rimp in 
discussing forei^ affairs than perhaps any Parliament 
elsewhere That is all to the good, provided major policies 
and important , matters are discussed. Unfortunately, 
whenever foreign affairs are mentioned, a good deal of tim^ 
is taken up by Pakistan. Lately, the Jammu agitation has 
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also figured rather prominently.* The Cormnunistmembers 
repeat on each occasion their thesis in regard to the Savitts 
being the champions of peace. A frequent critiasm is that 
our foreign policy is one of drift and that we have no friends 
anywhere. 


3. To say that we have no friends anywhere, can only 
betray a woeful ignorance, unless by friends is meant some 
embattled nation standing by our sides. Yesterday, I wound 
up the debate on External A&irs. Although, I spote for over 
an hour, I could only touch on some of the questions raised. 
I referred to our association with the Cknnmonwealtb. It is 
extraordinary how much misapprehension there is over this 
issue. It is not adequately realized that our association with 
the Commonwealth is completely different from that of the 
other Commonwealth countries It has no legal or 
constitutional basis. There is nothing about it in our 
Constitution or in any enactment We owe no allegiance to 
theBritish Crown and we can, if we so choose, putm end to 
that assodadon whenever vre so wish. We are there because 


we think that it is not only in no sense derogatory to our 
self-respea and independence, but is advantageous to us m 
many ways. It is a unique type of associadon without 
precedent in history. Perhaps this is the reason why people 
do not quite understand it and think of it in terms the old 
Commonwealth bond before we became a Republic. 


4. There is also some confusion about our being in 
sterling area or having other economic contam wth 
U.K. This has nothii^ to do with our bemg m tne 
Commonwealth. There are some countries which are noim 
the Commonwealth and which are yet in the sterling area. 


1. S P. Mookajee lataaod on 16 but 

Govetnnient’s policy ot wpressjon aga^t ^ awniri’s 

assured his full support in the event of an? ^!JJ^_je.,assBrance, 
integnty and security. Nehni. while wdcoiumg awf 

.oSd whether it vm renhzed diat 

rendering "it more thfBcnlt to settle«,inal*s O’® 


more difhcult.” 
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is quite conceivable that we might not continue in the 
sterling area and yet be in the Ck>nimonwealth. The two axe 
entirely separate and each has to be judged on the merits as to 
whether it is advantageous to us or not Being in the 
Ck>inmonwealth puts no strain or obligation upon us. It 
gives us certain definite advantages and, in a sense, adds to 
our sphere of influence. The fact that countries like South 
A£nca are also in the Commonwealth has no particular 
relevance in this connection. Indeed, it is South Africa that is 
mudi more embatxassedby our presoice there than we are by 
South Africa’s It is rather an odd thing to say, but the fact is 
that our being in the Conunonwealth gives us a certain 
additional fteedom of action in foreign affairs. 

5. The type of association which now exists between India 
and the U.1L throu^ the Conunonwealth is one which might 
well serve as an exemplar because it casts no obligation such 
asevenatxeatyoralliancemig^tdo. It meansfriendly consultation 
and where possible and desirable, association in any activity. 
We follow that line with other countries, such as Burma, 
without any Commonwealth link. Indeed, we are gradually 
developing fairly close links with a number of Asian 
countries. 

6. In the course of my speech in Parliament yesterday, I 
referred to the forei^ pockets in India, which are a 
c^tinuous source of irritation to all of us. I made it clear 
that any use of these pockets as bases in war by the colonial 
authority holding them or by any other foreign power 
would be considered an unfriendly act by us. We cannot 
to erate any part of India to be used in this way. You will 
appr^ate the importance of this declaration. I also pointed 

gradual extension of the idea underlying 
W.AT.O. to the colonies of the N.AT.O. countries was 
g^us and improper.Jt is none of our busmess to 
object to any defence arrangement made by 
* O* countries. But it does become our business to 
me extent if this idea of defence is extended to mean the 
protecuon of colonial domination in Asia or Africa. Unfor- 
nate y, there is this t e n dency and* under the guise of 
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fighting or pr^aring to fight the Communist powers, 
colonialism is allowed to continue. This is very short' 
sighted policy even from the point of those colonial powers, 
because it means having a hostile population to deal with 
That can be no help in war. 

7. The General Assembly of the United Nations appears to 
be carrying on a rather dull and drab existence. Nobody 
seems to know there whatacttve steps to take in regard to any 
important matter. There is a complete deadlock over the 
Korean issue There is another deadlodk over the election of 
the new Secretary-General.* I confess that this does not lead 
one to hope much for future of the U.N. The inidal blunder 
of not accepting the People’s Government of China has led 
to a succession of blunders and no one knows how to get out 
of this impasse Our representatives in the U N have also 
played a somewhat passive role There was no point in their 
putting forward any new resolution, unless that w« gene- 
rally acceptable. So far as our last Korean resolution was 
concerned, it is often said that we were against an inunediate 
ceasefire, which Russia demanded* Tiat, of course, is 
completely untrue Our rwoluuon* included an immediate 
ceasefire. For our part, we would gladly accept this evOT 

withoutanythingelse Butitwasdear thatthiswouldnm e 

accepted unless the pnsoners of vrar issue was also solved at 
the same time. Hence our attempts to solve that issue 



2 The deadlockwas resolved on 31 Mardi when iheSecMniy un 

elected Dag Haramankjold of Sweden as .- 5 „,red 

3 TTie Communist Powers suspected that the ^ 

by the United States through Bnlain to use Indiaagai ^^ 

Ite S.™ duw- » 

General Assembly, with having sent “P**® ^ea^^endof the 
arut rlatmine that the United Nations desired pea<w , . 


eaeer for the letumof peace in Korea 
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8. Marshal Stalin’s has, of course, been a major 

event and there have Seen all lands of speculations as to its 
consequences in the Soviet jUmon and elsewhere Some 
people, giving way td wishful thinking, imagined that this 
must lead to disruptive tendencies in the Soviet Union. 
Nothmg of the kind has happened or indeed was likely to 
happen In fact, the new set-up in the Soviet Union appears 
to be as strong and united as any before. In Stalin’s time 
recently there was a tendency to widen the top structure of 
Government Under Malenkov,® they have gone back to a 
smaller authority at the top ’’ Malenkov has repeatedly laid 
stress on peace * What this means is not clear. But one might 
legitimately conclude that the Soviet Government is prepared 
to talk about the various problems that afflict the world. 

9 After Stalin’s death, the leading personality in the 
Communist world is Chairman Mao Tse-tung® of China. 
His presage is great and he stands on his own merits. The 
successors of Stalin in Russia are not very well known and 
have certainly not great presti^ attached to them oudsde the 
Soviet Union, Nevertheless, it seems clear that China 
depends greatly on the Soviet Union and that the two 
countries will pull togethei 

10. In domestic affairs, the Jammu agitation and its offshoots 


5 On 5 Mardi 1953 

6 Geoigi M Malenkov (b 1903) Deputy Chaiiman, Counal of 
Ministers m the Soviet Union, 1946-53 and 1955-57 and CSiaiiinan, 
1953-55, member, Politbureauof the Communist Party, 1946-53, member. 
Presidium of the Central Committee, 1953-57, manager, Ustkamenogotsk 
Power Stauon, 1957-63 

7 Maikov became the Premier, and L Bena, the Minister of 
Intoal Affairs, V Molotov, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and N 
Bulganin, the Minister of War 


specially summoned session of the Supreme Soviet 
mlSMaicfa, I^enkov declared that “any country in the world whidihas 

/,t*.v."^**** induding the United States can rest assured 

<« the Krm peace pohcy of the Soviet Union ” 

9 Forb fh seeVol 2,p 116 
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have attracted a good deal of attention. The agitation in 
Jammu itself has largely subsided. The attempts m Delhi 
and in the Punjab to further this agitation have also met 
with Hale local success. Even the arrests of Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookei jee*® and other leadingpersonaliues,’^ created 
little exatement I rather doubt if this agi tauon can continue 
for long. There is a general realization about its harmful 
character. There can be little doubt that this particular 
agitation represents the most reactionary and disruptive 
tendenaes in India 

II It was for this reason that I drew the attention of 
Members of Parliament as well as many others in Delhi to 
the menace of this type of narrow-minded communalism 
Communalism is bad enough in its home sphere, but when 
It enters the intemauonal sphere, it is doubly dangerous We 
can see the awful pictureofnarrow-mindedbigotryinacuon 
in Pakistan, mote especially in West Punjab.” It is exactly 
that type of mind, in reverse, which funcuons m the 
communal oiganizations of India There is no reason 
behind it, but there is the otgamzed strength of the R S.S , 
which does not directly enter into the fray but supplies the 
manpower for it The Delhi agiution is being kept up 
largely by volunteers from other places, notably from 
Kanpur This agitation, like others of its kind, will fade 
away. Butwehave to deal always with thisbasicnanow-min- 
ded bigotry which flourishes in communal organizations 


10 Forb In seeVol l,p 36 jT»ishanna 

11 On6March.SP Mookeri«,NC 

were aiTCSted m Delhi for defying a ban on processions and 

were released on 12 March following the admission by the Supreme 

of a habeas cotpus petition filed on their behalf the 

12 In Delhi on 18 March. Nehru to 

communal bodies "a vulganiauon of public We jnd 

Congressmen to rousepublie«nsaous^a^^^_ 

13 Anu-Ahmadiya nots m Lahore Siai i, of 

Bahawalpur and Rawalpindi ?^Son 15 hfardi 

roartial law m Lahore on 6 March and at Lyallpor on 
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-■ 12. Recent happenings in West Punjab have been very 
- sig nifican t and revealing. We know little about them yet, 
“ but it is obvious that the upheaval there was on the biggest 
scale and it was only by the extreme rigours of martial law 
thatithasultimatelybeenpartlydealtwith Probably, over a 
1 thousand persons were killed in this upheaval. We have to 
■ take a warning from this and not allow like forces to come 
into play in India. 

; 13. In East Punjab, Master Tara Singh, who had been 

arrested previously, has been released as a result of some 
agreement arrived at*^ This whole mddent of his arrest*® 
and release has not redounded to his credit and it has been 
, demonstrated that the Government ivill not tolerate breaches 
of the law from anyone, however important he might 
consider himself to be. Master Tara Sir^h had become a law 
unto himself and his speeches were astonishingly violent 
and foolish 

14 Politics in East Punjab are greatly affected by what 
happens in Pepsu. As you know, the President has taken 
over the administration of Pepsu There was no othei 
course left An attempt has been made to rouse up the Sikhs 
against this by making them feel that our Government is 
unfair to them.** Tins is wholly untrue and the attempt has 

14 The cases against Master Tara Singh and olher Akali workers were 
withdrawn and they were released on 14 March 195S following an 
understanding reached between the Government and the Akalis, which 
stipulated withdrawal by tlie Akalis of their call for sacyagiaha and the 
Government's assurance of non-interference m the religious affairs of any 
secL The Akali gnevance had been that die arrest of Tara Singh while 
addressinga meeung at Amntsar to celebrate the Nankana Sahib Martyrs 
Day was an interfeience in their religious affairs 
15. See ante, p 146 
‘16 On 5 March 1953 

17 Eigdity-two members of the'Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, belonging to the Akali Dal, in a statement on 8 March, said 
diat the imposiuon of the President's rule in Pepsu was “gross misuse” of 
the emergency powers of the President and warned the Government of 
"the senous consequences of theaaionin the country and on the minds of 
Sikhs in particular " 
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not succeeded to any appreciable extent There will have to 
be an election in Pepsu, probably six months laiet or so 
Meanwhile, I hope that under the new regime, there will be 
consideiable improvement in tlie administration and possi- 
bly some good agrarian legislation will be passed Hie 
administration in Pepsu has for long been in a deplorable 
state 

15. Delhi has now got the railway centenary exhibition ’*1 
wish many people from the rest of India could have the 
opportunity of visiting this exhibition, which is a recoid of 
the growth of this great State undertaking It might be 
possible to have a peimaneni lailways exhibition here in 
Delhi 

16 In Japan, the Government has fallen*® and there is 
going to be an election *® It appears that the Government 
fell, inter alia, because of a feeling among the people that it 
was too much under American influence 
17. I should like todrawyourattenuon to theesiablishment 
of a National Extension Organization®' throughout the 
country on behalf of our Food and Agriculture Ministry 
Such a widespread and well-uained organizauon is essentia 
if we are to further effectively our Grow-More-Food Cam- 
paign It has been suggested that a phase progranroe or 
the establishment of 4, 000 extension blocks dunng the n« 
eightyears shouldbe undertaken immediately For manni^ 
these blocks, trained personnel consisting of village 


18 The exhibition was inaugurated by Nehm on 7 „ 

19 Tlte Goveitmient of the Liberal V* J»ing ^ * 

Yoshida was faced with the prospect of ,^„OTbeisof 

no-confidence motion following the defection of V 

theparty PnraeMinwterYoshida.onlosmgmajon y 

dissolved the Diet on 14 March 
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workers will be needed on a large scale. The Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture has already addressed your Govern- 
ment officially on this subject I should like you to take 
personal interest in this matter and give it high priority. 

18 I have drawn your attention previously to what is 
called the Japanese method of paddy cultivation This 
promises great results for us. The 15th March was fixed for 
starting a campaign for the promotion of this method and I 
understand that detailed directions have been issued in 
various languages In order to give full effect to this 
campaign, Government have made a very considerable 
reducUon in the price of ammonium sulphate as ferulizers 
are specially required for this method of paddy cultivation I 
hope that your Government will do everything in its power 
to popularize this method of paddy cultivation among the 
fanners 

19\ You might be interested to have a bnef report about our 
community projects Generally speaking, reports are good 
from the community projects of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madras, Madhya Pradesh, the Punjab, Pepsu, Vindhya 
Pradesh, Assam, Coorg, Kutch, Tripura and Bilaspur. West 
Bengal is moving ahead, but rather cautiously. Bombay and 
Hyderabad had some administrative difficulties which have 
been removed and progress is likely to be faster now Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh, Ajmer and Manipur have been rather 
backward in this respect In Delhi, a new Development 
Commissioner has been appointed and better results are 
now expected. Rajasthan, Travancore-Cochm and Sau- 
rashtra are making fairly good progress In Mysore, w'ork 
appears to be at a standstill 

20. The work done in three out of the four projects areas in 
Assam has been particularly good. 121 miles of road have 
been built by the tribal people by their own voluntary labour 
and free gift of land m the course of 251 months The road is 
25ft wide with an average height of 2hf t. It opens up man y 
villages for the first time to the outside world. Mahila 
samities have been organized by tribal women on an 
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extensive scale and cottage industries and reaeational 
programmes have made great piogtess 

21. In the Garo hills the tribal people have built25 milesof 
road, cutting through hills and dense forest, which ull now 
wereonlyacoeaisibletoelepliantsandwildanimals Asubsiantial 
number of school buildings are under construction These 
are made by the tnba! people with the bamboos from the 
jungle. Land has been reclaimed for nee crops 

22. In the Silchar area, it is interestmg and exhilarating to 
notice the co-operation between the vanous sections of dte 
people, among them being Manipuris, Muslims, mbal 
people and the local inhabitants Youngmen, who tdl a few 
months ago were spending their time in shouung slogans 
and opposing every action of Government, have fomed 
themselves into a kisaa sangh and are planning the village 
programme of the commumty projects with energy and 
enthusiasm. 


23. In Tripura also there is considerable enthusiasm in the 

peopleandioadbuildingjopemngof schools, seed distnbunon, 

etc , have been in progress, 

24. In Bilaspur, roads and school buildings have hew 
built, thousands of compost pits made, seeds distributed and 
arrangements made for vetennary and medical aid. Among 
the Part C Stales, Bilaspur is far ahead of the others 

25. Thisverybnefsurveywillindicatetoyouboththevery 

good work being done in the community projcca and 

unfortunately, that some States are laggingbehmd Itisray 

likely that the test of a State’s progress m future 'mght weu 
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Classes Commission under the chairmanship of Kakasaheb 
Kalclkar.** It is well to remember how many of our people 
ate likely to be affected by the activities and the recommen- 
dations of this Commission The following population 
figiues are significant. They are for all-India: 

Scheduled Castes . . 5,13,50,267 

Scheduled Tribes . . 1 ,9 1 ,36,250 

Unscheduled Backward Classes . . 7,15,85,915 

Total 14,20,72,432 


Thus, about 14 croies or 142 millions of our people belong 
to the Scheduled Castes or Tribes and the unscheduled 
Backward Classes. This is a tremendous mimber. Even this 
is based on an empirical classification of Backward Classes 
The Government of India has recognwed certain castes as 
backirard for the purpose of granting scholarships. It is 
astonishing to note that the number of these castes is 1,831. 
27. This minute division of our people in castes and 
groups is a terrifying factor. Until we break down these 
barriers and, in effect, break down the caste system, we shall 
never wholly get over the difficulties which have faced us 
Even so, of course, the economic problem will remain and is 
the most important. Indeed, from an economic point of view 
OTe might well say that about 80% of our population is 
backivard. Progress thus cannot come if we confine it to one 
group or other, but only if it is India-wide and comprises all 

numbers of foreigners come here and tour about 
India. Apart from the normal tourists, there are a good 
number of people who are especially interested in seeing 
what is being done in building up the new India. I find that 
in the tour programmes made for them, quite a lot of tiine is 
given to sightseeingof our famous monuments, etc. This is. 


Assoaate of Mahatma Gandhi. Chairman. Backw.nd 
t-iasses Commission, I95S. 
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Nevv Delhi 
8 Apiil, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

For eight days I was absent from Delhi touring our North 
Eastern Frontier regions and crossing over to the Burma 
side.* U Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma, was with me for 
the greater part of this tour. During this period, I was largely 
cut off from news. On my return I am rather overwhelmed by 
many developments. A succession of events have taken place 
in the international sphere, which have, rather suddenly, 
changed the whole aspect of the present situation. The 
iniuadve in this change has come both from the Soviet 
Union and from China.* There has been much speculation 
and even some apprehension as to the real reason for this 
change in policy.*' Whatever the reason, change is for the 
good and I do not see why we should not welcome it as such. 
We cannot allow our fears to overwhelm us at every step. For 
the first time after a long period, there appears to be some 
reasonable hope of breaking the deadlock in Korea. 


I. Flam SO March to 6 Apnl 1953 

2 While the Soviet Union laid emphasis on “peaceful co-existence” 
and welcomed the visit of American journalists to Moscow, Zhou Enlai 
proposed on 30 Match 1953 that both sides in Kofea repatriate all willing 
prisoners and the lemaininghe handed over to a neutral state "to ensure a 
just solution of the question of their lepatnauon " 

3 Reports from Washington of 4 Apnl 1953 descnbed the current 
peace ovenures of the Soviet Union and the Chinese leadership as “most 
tiangerous” and a part of the design to stave off the defeat of the 
Communist forces in Korea by gaming time to rebuild their forces and 
also to promote differences between the United States and the European 
allies 
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India, Hakim Ajmal Khan‘ and Dr. M.A. Ansari,^ he was 
deeply pained at the occurrences in Delhi and elsewhere of 
August and September 1947. All that he and Delhi had stood 
for seemed to have been denied in those terrible days And so, 
he, like many others, while rejoicing in the freedom that had 
crowned our efforts, carried many a wound hidden away in' 
the recesses of his heart. He was a fine writer both in English 
and Urdu and some of his poems and dramatic pieces in 
Uniu were notable. For nearly three years he and I and some 
others lived in the most intimate oimpanionship in Ahmed- 
nagar prison.® There can be no better way of getting to know 
a person than by being in pnson with him. All our virtues as 
well as our failings come out in the strain and abnormal 
atmosphere of close confinement Asaf Ali was ill for some 
time there and later, on transfer ^o' a Punjab prison, he 
suffered severe illness which shook him up. He recovered 
gradually, but evidently he never quite got over that attack. 
Because of his considerable absences from India, during this 
formadve and changing period of our national life, and even 
more so, from the shock of partition and after and the 
changes this had brought about in the texture of life in 
Delhi, Asaf Ali, though fitting in, had a somewhat lost look 
^ if he was missing something he was used to I believe he 
liked his latest assignment at Berne, Vienna, and the Vatican 
and he sent us long and interesting letters and reports. He 
was looking forward greatly to a conference® we fntend 
having at Lucerne in Swiuerland in June next This 
inference is meant for the Heads of our Missions in Europe. 
We are having these regional conferences and find them very 


6 (1865-1927) Leading physiaan ot the Unani school of medidne 
and prominent Congressman ot Delhi and supporter of the nan- 
cooperauon movement. President, Indian Nanonal Congress, 1921. 

7 (1880-1936) Physician and a leading Cor^stessman ot Delhi. 

“ Pron»nent role in the Home Rule and Khilafat campaigns. 

President. Indian National Congress. 1^7. 

8 From 9 August 1942 to 28 March 1945 

, 0 ,;- conference at Burgenscodc near Lucerne from 17 to 20 June 
195S was attended by eleven Heads of Indian Missions 
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helpful Asaf All was iinriirularly in charge of the Luremc 
Conference and was taking a {>ersonaI interest in the 
ainingcinents for it I was myself greatly looking forward to 
this visit to Lucerne where I would meet him and others and 
discuss this < hanging scene in international affairs and try to 
understand it 1 ledicd suddenly svith practically noadvance 
warning and when he apfieatect to be in tolerable health. His 
wife had joined him only the day before. Perhaps it is better 
to die that way and not after a lingering and painful illness 
Tlie shock and the Mirrow is for others. 

5. Shafiqur-Rchman QidH'ai had this long illness and for 
the last two months or more he lay in hospital. He was not 
an all-India figure like Asaf All, but perhaps few men were 
loved and respected so much in the circle of tlicir acquain- 
tance. In Delhi. Shafiqur-Rehman was immensely popular, 
quiet and modest and devoted to his work, more particularly 
tocducation, which was his special subject. He was that rare 
t> pc w’hich is the salt of the earth. All his life he had served 
the Jamia Millia on a bare pittance. He was oneof that noble 
band wjio had helped Dr. Zakir Hussain*® to build up the 
Jamia and made it what it is All his life s\as a long and 
continuing record of scif-sacrificing labour and smiling 
devotion to duty. Tlicre was no fuss about him or ambition 
for office When a ministership in Delhi State came to him, 
he hesitated for long and it was no easy matter for me to 
induce him to accept it. Yet having taken this responsibility, 
he put his heart and soul in the work. 

6. So I return to Delhi from my north-eastern tour rich in 
many new and valuable experiences, but 

desolate and the poorer for the loss of two 
comrades The old generation passes and we whobel^w 
that generation, begin to feel a little lonely oc^iona y. 
carry on with our work berause it is that which gives some 
meaning and function to life. 

7. My visit lo the frontier areas gave me a further insigW 


10 Forb fn.sceVol. l,p 4S9 
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into the problems of these tribal people whom I like so 
even though sometimes some of are troublraoi^. 

I wish I could make our countrymen in the rest of India 
realize the importance of these areas and the fine quality of 
many of the people who live there. They are a challenge to 
us. How are we going to deal with them and how are we 
going to benefit them? Notby treatii^ them as museum and 
anthropological specimens as the British used to do, and not 
by ignoring their distinctive character and t^r^ to merge 
them in the common sea of Indian humanity, where they 
would lose toany of the virtues that they possess without 
perhaps gaining other virtues. 

8. The mere fact that the two Prime Ministers of India and 
Burma jointly toured these tribal areas on both sides of the 
frontier had great significance. I rather doubt if this kind of 
thing has been done previously anywhere. It brought out the 
friendly and co-operative character of our relationship. Our 
frontier with Burma, though a difficult one and sometimes 
even an undemarcated one, offers us no political problem of 
any magnitude. I wish our other frontiers were equally 
fortunate. 

9. Apart from tribal problems, U Nu and I discussed many 
matters, for there is much in common in our views of 
international affairs and even in regard to domestic policies. 
U Nu and the Burmese Government are specially exercised 
at present about the presence and the depredations of the 
Kuommtang troops in North-East Burma These troops have 
been there for the last two or three years. One would have 
thought that without outside help and supplies, they would 
fade out Instead of this, they have actually grown in 
numbers and have got new equipment. They tried to 
commit raids into China but were driven back with heavy 
loss. Nevertheless, they have grown and lately they have 
committed all kinds of atrocities on the Burmese. It is dear, 
therefore, that they have been receiving supplies bom 
abroad. Those supplies can only come via Thailand and 
probably from I^ormosa Who is directly actually responsible 
for this, itis^ifricultto say. Possibly some foreign adventmers 
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are responsible. But it is a legitimate inference that the 
Formosa Government has helped in this matter and that the 
Thai Government has conmved at it There are stories of 
some Amencans helping in the gun running and indeed 
having airlifts. The U.S Government had denied respon* 
sibility'* and we shouldaccept theirdenial, but that does not 
absolve individual Americans from being parties to this 
business 

10. It is absolutely dear that the presence of these Kuommtang 
troops in Burma is an offence by every kind of law, national 
or international. Their misbehaviour makes it worse. The 
Burmese Government have been extraordinarily patient 
about this For the last two years they have been thinking of 
taking this matter to the U N andhaveoftenconsulteduson 
the subject. They have repeatedly drawn the attention of the 
U.S. and U K. Governments to it. who have proimsed to do 
something What they did, I do know, but it produced no 
results whatever Now, at last, the Burmese Government 
dedded to make a complaint of K.M T aggression before the 
U.N This woke up the U S Government to the scnousness 
of the situation and they have been trying ever since to get 
this discussion postponed so that some transfer of the 


11 Dean Acheson, on 23 January, and the acting y® 

Affaires in Burma, on 28 January 1953, categoncally denied that tn 
United States had aided the Kuommtang troops in any way 

12 On 28 January 1952. the U S Charge <*' 

United States had, on the Burmese Government s request, ’'P . . - 

theThiwan Government on the subjea "to the extent it^ P^Wetm 

one sovereign Government to put pressure on 

Government also assured co-opeiation in any “^Les 
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KMT troops elsewhere might be arranged, If the matter 
comes up for discussion in the U.N.,» it will he difficult for 
the U.S. to come out free from all blame After all, the 
Formosa regime is enurely a client State of the U.S., helped 
and financ^ by them. 

11. The Burmese Government have felt so strongly in this 
manpr that they have decided not to accept any more 
tprhniral aid assistance from the U.S “ This was a braw 
step, because undoubtedly Burma was profiting by this 
assistance and wanted it. But it was said that they were 
toleraUng the presence of K M.T troops in order to^ ^t 
horn the U.S. They were too proud and sensitive 
to put up with this charge and they fdt also that by givingup 
this aid, they will force attention to this issue, which indeed 
they have done. There can be no doubt that the Burmese case 
in this matter is a strong one from every point of view. We 
have assured them of our full support. 

12. Just before I left for the frontier, we held a regional 
conference in Delhi of our Heads of Missions in Western 
Asia.*® For several days we met together and discussed not 
only the problems of each individual and country, but ev^ 
more so the larger world situation, more especially in 
relation to the Middle East” These talks were very profitable 


IS Nehru yras told by U Nu on 6 April 195S that the American 
Ambassador in Burma had proposed to the Burmese Government 
postponement of the discussion of the KMT issue in the United Natiotts 
till the next session of the C^neial Assembly, and in the interim penod a 
committee consisting of Thailand, Nauonalist China, U S A , and Burma 
could consider vrays and means of implemenung withdrawal of the 
K.MT troops 

14 The political committee discussed the issue on 17 April 1953 

15 TheBurmeseGovemmentinformedtfaeUnitedStatesonlVMarcli 

dial they would tenmnate the agreement by 30 June 1953 

16 Fiom25to27Maidiig53 

17 The conference discussed the prospects of expanding India’s trade 
with East and West Asian countries against stiff Japanese competition It 
also underlined the need to encourage cultural exchanges and provide 
cortjBct and adequate information about India in these countries 
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and instructive. It is clear that these regional conferences do 
much good. Our next such conference as I have indicated, 
will be held at Lucerne in Switzerland in June next This 
will be for our European Missions. 

13. The position in the Middle Eastern countnes might 
perhaps be described in somewhat contradictory tenns as 
one of static semi-crisis. In Iran, the deadlock with the U.K 
continues and there appears to be no prospect of a solution ’’ 
Meanwhile, internal difficulties have ansen and there have 
been some differences between Prime Minister Mosaddeq 
and the Shah ** Every crisis that develops there leaves Pnme 
Minister Mosaddeq firmly in the saddle. There appears to be 
no doubt that he is the dominating personality in Iran both 
with the people and with a large section of the army. 

14. Developments in Egypt are more interesting and of 
wider significance. The Sudan issue, though not finally 
settled, is on the way to settlement, and our Chief Elecuon 
Commissioner, Shri Sukumar Sen, is funcuoning as the 
Chairman of the Sudan Election Commission. He has not 
only to arrange for the carrying out of the elecuon but has to 
give some important poliucal decisions as to the number of 
seats thatshould be set aside fornomination and the number 
to be elected This decision will make a <|dference ThcU.K. 
Government is anxious to have a fairly large number of 
nominated members; the Egypuan Govemmentprrfcr more 
elected members The prinapal issue now in Egypt is that o 
the Suez Canal,*® where the UK. Government has ^t 
enormous insullations. Itis in fact their prinapal centre for 


18 On 19 Maitih, Iran rgeettd fresh Anglo-Ametiean proposals for 
settlement of the oil dispute 

20 Thelngfo-^ptian treaty of 1936 authorizing ** 

British troops in theSuez Canal ZoneforjointOT^^ g 

of ships through the Canal was unilaterally abro^^ W 

October 1951 The Bnush Government took strong ^ 

22 March 1953,, Nisuib demanded countnes on the 

Bntish troops firom Egypt. Discussions between the 
Sasung ten days were adjourned mdefinitely on 6 May 1953 
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the whole of the Middle East region and they will suffer very 
great loss if they have to give it up and yet there seems no 
other way but for them to give it up. Even from a military 
pomt of view, it cannot be of much use to them unless there 
is agreement with Egypt Because of this lack of agreement, 
there has not been any progress made in regard to the 
proposed Middle East Defence Organization. 

15. Ihe outstanding development in the international 
situation during the last few days has come from the Soviet 
Union and, to some extent, ^m China. Internally, in 
Russia^ the sudden release of the Jewish doctors** and the 
punishment of those who w^e instrumental in sending 
them to prison, has been a strange and wholly unexpected 
development which it is not easy to explain. In any event, it 
indicates a change in mtemal pjolicy. That should not lead 
us to think that the basic policies laid down in Stalin’s time 
are being varied. But this, as well as other events, do indicate 
that the Soviet Union is putung forward a conciliatory 
approach and would like to create an atmosphere of peace. 
The reactions to this in other countries have on the whole 
been good, but there is much apprehension, especially in the 
U.S A., as to the motives behind all this. There are also some 
people in the U S A. who do not piardcularly like a sudden 
cessation of the "cold war"** as this might have cpnaiT\ 
internal and external consequences which they might not 
approve of 

16 The Chinese Government, no doubt with the approval 
of the Soviet Union, have also put forward proposals for an 
armistice in Korea. These proposals begin with an exchange 


21 Theo{tidalannouncemeiuon4 Apnl I95S said that fifteen doctois 
arrested on 13 January had been exonerated of the charges of murder of 
Soviet leaders 

22 Dulles said on S April 1953 that the Cominumst peace overtures had 
not removed the basic threat posed by the Soviet Union to the free world 
On 3 April 1958, General Alfred Gruenther sard that the Soviet Union 
was undoubtedly "making a major effort” to isolate the United States 
hnm us allies 
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of sick and wounded pnsoners^’ and are being eviend e d to 
cover other matters In effect the Chinese Government has 
come very near the Indian resolution on Korea 
17. Dr. Graham has presented another report about his 
talks on Kashmir This report does not carry us any further 
Meanwhile, there has been much talk of my meeung Khwaja 
Nazimuddin, the Pakistan Prime Minister, to discuss vanous 
matters in issue between us mduding Kashmir . I had 
suggested to him that thoe should be a meeting at official 
level to consider most of these matters and it is likely that 
such a meeung will take place fairly soon He had invit^ me 
to go to Karachi, but it is very difficult for me to find the time 
for this in Apnl or May, that is, before I leave for England I 
would also like to wait for the result of the official meeung 
before I fix any visit to Karachi 

18 Conditions in Pakistan have not wholly settled down 
yet, more speaally in West Punjab where the anu-Q^diani 
uoubles continue to some extent.® On the whole, however, 
the Central Government of Pakistan has functioned with 
strength and Khwaja Nazimuddin has, for the first time, 
come out as a man of some strength and deasive action 

19 You know of the decisions we have thus far made 
regarding the Andhra State which is to be established on the 
1st October, 1953 The pnncipal points have already been 
deaded, others are being attended to One relatively minor 


23 An agreement to this effect was signed on 9 April between the U N 

and the Cknnmunist Commands 

24 In his report presented on 27 March 1953 , Graham said that as both 
sides had refused his proposal of 1 4 February in regard to the number of 
troops to be stauoned on either side of the ceasefire line, he felt that there 
was no ground left to conunue the conference and therefore inagreement 
with the two representatives had deaded to conclude it He however 
suggested that the two countries reach ah agreement through direct 
negotiations 

25 See ante, p 266 
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matter, namely that relating to the Bellary is still 

under amsideradon. It has been a matter of surprise and 
distress to me at the way violent agitadon is taking place 
about this taluk. Rails have been uprooted, trains stopped 
and generally an attempt made to force the hands of 
Government in making its decision. We shall come to a 
decision about the Bellary taluk very soon.” We have been 
waiting for detailed figures about it and we have now 
received them. It is a bad thing for some of our people to take 
to these totally urmecessary and h^hly objecdonable methods 
in matters of this kind. What is regrettable is that some 
otherwise responsible persons encourage this kind of thing 
Atamoment when all kinds of vital developments are taking 
place in the world, and in India we are hieing major 
problems, for some people to try to make a small issue like 
that of the Bellary taluk the first issue in India, does not 
show either v^dom or vision. 

50 1 have been asked to draw your attention to the 
questionnaire issued by the Press Commission of which 


^ ahartal and demonstranonsTjy Students in Hubh on 3 

Ap^95S to protest against the ‘dismembennent' of Bellary disinaftom 
M^anditsinduaonintheproposedAndhraStete Several Congress 
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Justice Rajadhyaks^a^^ is the Chaurman The work of this 
Commission has been held up by the delay in obtaining 
replies to their questionnaire. This questionnaire was sent 
ioall the State Governments also It is a long one and it may 
not be easy to answer all the questions. But whatever answers 
can be given should be sent as early as possible. I would 
request you to have this done. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


28 GS Rqadhyaksha (1896-1955) Entered ICS. 1920. men^. 
Court of Industrial Aibiuation, 1940-46, Cominissioner, Inrome ax 
Investigauon Commission, 1947-48, Chairman, Indian Air Tianspor 
Inquiry Committee, 1951 and Press Commission, 1952-55 
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My dear Chid Minister, 

The international situation has continued to develop suicfi I 
vnote to you last eleven days ago and many notable evente 
have taken place. One might almost think^ that prace is 
going to break out in the Far East. There is definitely a 
possibility of ceasefire there. The first practical step agr^d 
to was the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners.* This is 
on its way now. In the U.N , the Brazilian resolution 
regarding Korea^ was adopted and the Polish resolution* 
was withdrawn.* This vras an additional g^esture on the part 
of the Soviet grgup in the U.N. in favour of a peaceful 
settlement 

2. Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister of China, made a proposal 
some days ago about the exchange of prisoners which was 
very near the Indian resolution at the U.N.® This proposal 


1 See antb, p 282 

2 The lesoludoii passed by the General Assembly on 19 Apnl 1953 
noted the agreement signed for the exdiange of side and wounded 
prisoners of war in Korea; expressed hope that further negotiations at 
Panmonjom would lead to an early armistioe in Korea; and proposed 
immediate discussion on the Korean question in the Assembly after 
armistice agreement had been signed 

3 The Pohsh resolution, besides calling for an end to the Korean war, 
suggested a treaty between the five great powers banning the use of the 
atomicbomb, reduenonby one4hirdof their armed forces, and dissolution 
of the "aggressive” NATO. Pact 

4 Poland agreed to withdraw her resolution in response to anjppeal 
by India 

5. See ante; p.273. 
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was communicated more formally by the North Korean 
General Nam 11^ at Panmunjom I think it might be said that 
this was partly the result of die Indian resolution on Korea at 
the U N., which was so much condemned by the Soviet 
Union and China at the time. It is interesting also to note 
that the proposal for the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners was onginally made by our Health Minister'' at an 
International Red Cross Conference last year ‘ It was passed 
at that conference but not accepted by the Soviet represen- 
tative there. We have no particular desire to take credit for 
these developments, because they are really due to many 
other factors and forces at work But it is some satisfaction to 
know that we have been moving in the right direction and 
that others have gradually come into line 
S. Whatever the reasons might be for the change in policy 
in the Soviet Union and in China, there can be no doubt that 
there has been a marked change and the change is for the 
good. As such we must welcome it. In Amenca, even more 
than elsewhere, there is a good deal of apprehension about 
this change and a feelmg that this is some subtle intngue 
which has to be guarded against. The outbreak of peace, 
though obviously welcomed by large numbers of people, is 
viewed with apprehension by some, who think that this 
imght lead to even more difficult problems Persons who 
believe in the inevitability of war can only view any 
immediate armistice as a postponement of the inevitable. It 
is thought that a truce in Korea will be advantageous to die 
North Koreans and Chinese and will enable them to build 
up their forces there without interference from hostile air or 

6 (1914-1976) Chief of the Staff of the Korean People’s Aimy, 1950, 
Chainnan, North Korean Armistice Delegation, 1951-58, Minister <» 
Foreign Affairs, 1953-57, Deputy Pnme Munster, 1957, Minister of 
Railways, 1963-67 

7 fejkuman Amnt Kaur Forb fn seeVol-l, p 364 

8 Rajkuman Amnt Kaur, at the meeung of the cxecuuve commit^ 
of the League of the Red Cross Soaeues in Decduber 1952, appealed fw 
ending of hosuliues m Korea and suggested immediate lepatnauon of a 
sick and wounded prisoners as a gesture of goodwill 
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seapower, and to wait patiently for a future opportunity for 
aggression. Hence military opinion m the U.S. does not 
view the possibility of a truce with mudi favour. 

4 On the other hand, there is obviously a passionate 
longing for peace and President Eisenhower deliv^ an 
important speech three days ago,® in which he called for 
peace and world disarmament. He further made a proposal 
for a world reconstruction fund to be built up out of the 
savings from the armament programme to be used for the 
development speaally of the undeveloped areas of the 
world This proposal is not a new one and representanves of 
TnHin have in the past suggested it. But, coming frorn the 
President of the U.S , it is obviously important President 
Eisenhower’s speech is certainly a great improvement upon 
the recent American approach to these problems whidi 
gfflirt Asia and Europe There is, however, still an element 
of apprehension in it and lac4c of foith in the sincerity of the 
Soviet Union’s desire for peace 

5. These world developments have been accompanied by 
somewhat friendlier relations between India and the Soviet 
Union and China. Unfortunately, in China especially, these 
relaoons had become distant and tense after the passing by 
the U.N. of the Indian resolution on Korea and many hard 
things have been said in China about India-** Gradually that 
stopped and now there have been definite approaefhes to us 
again *® While we are always willing to help, it is natural for 

9 Onl6ApnII953 

10 In his speech on 16 Apnl 195S, Eisenhower, while welcoming the 
Soviet desire for peace, asserted that the "sincerity o£ peaceful purpose” 
should he "attested by deeds”, and “dear and speafic acts", sndi as 
signing of an Austnan treaty, release of thousands of prisoners held since. 
Second World War, peace in Asia, and disarmament whidi would be 
"impressive signs of sincere intenL” 

1 1 Beipng Radio accused India on 5 Decdnber 1952 of allying he^lf 
with the West in "hosule actions” against the Communist naaoiis 

12 India's Ambassador in Bajii^ reported that Zhou Enlai was keen 
on having hnendly ties with Indmand desired India's help in resumption 
of negotiations at Panmuiqom 
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us to be a little cauaous for fear of getting entangled and 
causing embairassment all round. So we move warily, but 
we move, I hope, in the nght direction. Hie Chinese and the 
North Korean proposals envisaged a neutral power to take 
diaige of sudi prisoners as do not immediately seek to be 
repatriated. It is not clear whether these prisoners will be 
kept in Korea under the supervision of that neutral power or 
are expected to be transported to the temtory of that power. 
The presumption, I suppose, is that they should remain 
more or less where they are or in some place nearby which 
mighf be declared neutral for the purpose There is no 
indication about the neutral power The U.S. have suggested 
Switzerland. We are not at all anxious to be nominated as 
such a neutral power 

6. So, events are moving fairly rapidly and we may be faced 
one of these days with the outbreak of peace, as it is called, in 
these days when war seems to be the normal state of affairs of 
mankind What will be the consequence of this when it 
comes? It will naturally lead to the consideration of political 
problems In the Far East, this means the future of Korea 
Itself, Formosa, and the question of the People’s Government 
of China becommg a member of the U.N. All these are 
difficult, more especially the problem of Formosa. Amencan 
strategy is based on Formosa being a base for action m case of 
war and there is little chants of their giving this up, 
although some eminent soldiers think that it is of no great 
importance from that pointof view. In Europe thepnndpal 
problem is that of Germany President Eisenhower has made 
a statement in regard to Germany which is more helpful 
than previous statements. A smaller problem of Eurx^e is 


13 On 16 April 1953^ Eisenhower said that the United States was keen 
to "press forward with present plans for the closer unity of nations trf 
Western Europe conduave to the &ee movement of persons, trade and 
ideas This community would include a free and Umted Germany with^ 
Government based upon &ee and secret elections ” He appealed to the 
Soviet Union for a political settlement 
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that of Austxia.^^ This small and unfortunate country has 
suffered greatly because of the political rivalries of Great 
Powers By itself it means little to either, but, as a possible 
base for action in case of war, it has importance. It should 
not be too difficult to arrive at a settlement about Austria. If 
this happens, that would undoubtedly create a very good 
impression and relieve the tension in Eurppe. 

7. Apart from the political problems, there are economic 
consequences of peace. We do not know the internal 
conditions of the Soviet Union or China Undoubtedly 
China has been geared up to war conditions But its 
economy is sudi that probably it will not be difficult to face 
the challenge of peace and convert their military apparatus 
towards peaceful reconstruction It should be still less 
1 difficult in the Soviet Union whidi has apparently undergone 
no great change during the last two or three years in this 
respect In the United States of America and, to some extent, 
in theiyestemEuropeancountnes, the economic consequences 
are likely to be far more considerable America has been 
geared up to war produaion on a colossal scale Probably, if 
peace comes, there will have to be a shift over from this and it 
IS likely that prices of many arucles may fall owing to a glut 
in the market This might specially apply to defence 
equipment which is flowing out of Amencan factories at a 
tremendous pace. There is a certain fear of some measure of 
economic upset because of this possible change-over in 
Amenca. 

8 But all these are relatively minor matters, if the Tnain 
objadve of peace is gained and the world tension lessened 
and efforts directed to peaceful reconstruction and develop- 
ment If the present atmosphere of fear and suspicion that 
pervades the world changes into something better, then the 
gam is immeasurable and the whole world will profit by it 


M IbeSovieiUmonhadinsistedon'deinilHaiizanonanddenazi&cation’ 

Allies and in February 

BnunSd SJna proposed by the United States. 
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9 The U N General Assembly is now considering the 
Burmese complaint about the presence of Kuommtang 
troops on the Burma-China border. I have referred to this 
in my previous letters. Subsequent information made public 
has made the position of Burma stronger. There can be no 
doubt that these forces have committed aggression and the 
Burmese Government are entitled to deal with that forably 
The U S Government have denied any active assistance to 
them and we should accept their denial But there can be 
little doubt that they could not have remained there if the 
U S. Government had taken a strong line with the Formosa 
Government We are giving our full support to theBuimese 
complaint 

10 The recent developments in Pakistan, leading to the 
dismissal of the Pnme Minister, have come as a surpnse 
everywhere As this news reached me, I was actually 
reading the last letter from Khwaja Nazimuddin to me In 
this he expressed his regret for the behaviour of Davm 
newspaper in giving publiaty to a false statement ” The 
change came suddenly but obviously there must have been a 
good deal of what is called palace intrigue behind it This 
was not the result of any popular upheaval It is not dear 
whether the Army Chiefs or the Civil Service heads had any 
hand in it We had been informed that Khwaja Nazimuddin’s 
stern handling of the West Punjab situation had enhanced 
his prestige Now we are told that he had no prestige left It 
seems that these changes represent a struggle for power at the 


15 The Bunnese complaint about the presence of Kuommtang troops 
in their territory was introduced in the Genetal Assembly on 18 April 
1953 

16 See ante, p 278 , 

17 The Governor-General of Pakistan, Ghulam Mohammad, dismissed 
Khwaja Nazimuddin and his Cabinet on 17 April 1953, on the ground that 
they had proved "inadequate to grapple with the difficulaes iaang the 
country”, and asked Mahomed Ah Bogra to form a new Government. 

18 Onl6Apnll953 

19 Dawn had reported on 12 April 1953 that Nehru had "lelused to 
discuss” Kashmir and the canal water dispute with Naamuddin 
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top plus, of course, grave dissausfacdon in the public mind 
at the way the situation m Pakistan had been detenorating 
dunng the past year or so. 

11. Mr ZafruIIah Khan had said sometime ago that 
Pakistan was a Middle-Eastern country, closely allied to the 
other countries of Western Asia.*® This was a novel idea 
because nobody had ever thought of this Middle-Eastern 
region, as it is called, extending to and induding Pakistan. 
But, in a sense, Pakistan' has indicated that, politically 
speaking, it is in line with the Middle East, where changes 
take place by sudden coups. I cannot say whether the new 
Government is likely to be better or worse than the last one. 
The new Prime Minister, Mr Mahomed Ah,®* is rather an 
unknown quantity and it is possible that he may not occupy 
that post for long, unless he remains there as a kind of 
balanang factor between powerful rivals All this indicates 
the polidcal instability of Pakistan in addidon to the 
economic distress which the country is suffering from. Mr. 
Abdul Q^yyum Khan,®® the strong man of Pakistan, has left 
his Chief bhnistership of the Fronder Province and has now 
become a Minister in the Central Government He is hardly 
likely to play second fiddle there.®* Meanwhile, an interesdng 
consequence is that a new person will be Chief Minister in 
the Frontier Province.®* 


"Itistobebopedthat,m 
w tost instance, law and order in all Middle East tenitones m which 
^tan IS also included, will be impartially, fannly and, if necessary, 
wen ruthlessly maintained.” 

MOTber.BengalMusbm League. 19S7-47; Ambassador 
Commissioner to Canada, 1949, Ambassador to the 
mtedStates. 1952-53. Prime Minister of Pakistan 1953-55 
« Forb fn seeVol l.p 326 

appoinied Minister £6r Industnes^ Food 

Rashid. Inspector-General of Police of N W F P took over 
as cauef Munster on 23 April 1953 
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12 In South Aliica, Dr. Malan has secured a victory in the 
general elecuons He went to the polls on the clear issue of 
apartheid or racial segregation and he has won This means 
an accentuation of the situation in South Africa and 
probably additional measures to suppress the Africans and 
thelndiws there. From the governmental point of view, this 
can no doubt be done and the movement against racial 
discrimination suppressed. But no one can imagine that Dr 
Malan’s victory will put an end to the passionate demand of 
the African people Possibilities of peaceful settlement are 
being eliminated and the chances of greater and more 
widespread conflict increased. This, I believe, is being 
increasingly recognized in other parts of the world and the 
conscience of Europe and America, such as it is on these 
issues, is troubled. But this picicking of consaence is not 
enough to make these countries change their poliaes 
IS In other parts of Africa also there is trouble more 
espeaally in Kenya where, according to the statement of a 
U K Minister, there is some land of avil war gomg on 
There have been horrible murders committed by some 
Africans of the Kikiyu unbe and there has been equally 
homble mass repression by the government and, even more 
so, by the European settlers. On both sides deep passions 
have been roused and the future is very dark. The conviction 
of and the sentence passed*® on Jomo Kenyatta** has added to 
the fire that is gradually spreading in those areas We must 
condemn, not only for moral but also for practical reasons, 
the murder campa^ of the Mau Mau soaety, or whatever it 
IS. That puts the Africans there in the wrong and gives a 


25 In the elections held on 15 ^nl 1955 Malan's National Party 
defeated the United Party 

26 On 8 Apnl 1955, Jomo Kenyatta and hve others were convicted on 
charges of active involvement in the acuvities of the Mau Mau soaety and 


sentenced to seven-years’ hard labour 
27 (1891-1978) Presufent, Kenyan African Union, 1947-52, impn- 
soned by the British, 1952-61, Prime Minister, 1965-64, President of the 
Republic of Kenya, 1962-78 
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strong pretext for stem action to be taken against them. The 
European settlers have taken full advantage of this. But we 
have to remember that these Africans have suffered terribly 
in the past and have been deprived of their lands. Gradually 
they have begun to make demands whidi are perfectly 
legitimate. The refusal to attend to any of these demands has 
led to deep frustration. And now the terrible repression on a 
mass scale that is going on in Kenya cannot possibly solve 
this problem. The sympathy of other African tribes is 
gradually being attracted towards the Kikiyus, who are the 
main sufferers at present Whatever the faults and the sins of 
the Kikiyus might be, they have become the champions of 
reform The passion for ^ucadon among them has been 
extraordinary. They built up, almost with their blood and 
tears, thousands of schools All these schools have now been 
closed by Government deaee ** I cannot understand how 
any Government can expect to solve this tremendousproblem 
of Africa in this way. 

14 The proposal to have a CennralAfncanFederauon has 
also been passed* in spite of die united opposidon of the 
African leaders there.*® This means the creadon of another 
white European settlers’ dominion, which is much worse 
than direct colonial administradon The only relieving 
feature of the scene in Afnca is the progress made in Gold 


I 


28 Seean(e,p220 

29 On 23 March 1953, the House o£ Commons approved the scheme to 

(¥ j ®nnsh oolomes oC Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 

yasaland in a Central African Federation It would have a federal 

c^titnnon,aoenttalgovernmentforthesetaetscontroUedareaandavtl 
f service. 

^ ^®'!*®**“t°”t°"®>°PPostuontothefedetanonsdiemegrew 

1 ^ Afe"* Md on IS April 1953 the chieb in Nyasaland and the Nyasaland 

'‘J ingress decided to appeal to the United Nauons ^inst the 

proposed scheme 
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Coast** and Nigeria ** The U K Government (the Iasi 
Labour Government in the U,K ) took a definite step in 
advance there and thei c is some measure of self-government. 
But even in Nigeria, there is some trouble now and the 
Ministers have resigned ** 

15 In the course of a public speech I made on April 13 th in 
Delhi, I referred to this African situation.** I tried to do so in 
restrained language because wc have always to be careful in 
referring to the domestic politics of other countries Never- 
theless, what I said has given some offence in the U.K ,** as 
well as, of course, to the European settlers in Kenya.** 1 am 
sorry for that, but it would be absurd for me to remain silent 
when issues of vast importance arc facing us. Africa is one of 
the major world problems of the day and if that leads to 
racial conflict on a big scale, the whole world is affected. We 
in India have stood uncompromisingly for raaal equality 
and have believed that that is one of the basic pillars on 


31 TIic British Government’s statement of June 1952 on the proposed 
Gold Coast (Glvma) Constitution winch was to |>avc way for the transfer 
of power by the British, evoked positive response from all major sections 
of public opinion 

32 Election took place for ilie central and the regional legislatures in 
Nigeria between August 1951 and Januarj' 1952 under the new Consuiution 
adopted on 29 June 1951 

33 On 31 March 1953, four Ministers resigned protesting that “they 
could not associate with those who Iia\e not tlie guts to say when we 
should have self-government ’’ 

34 Referring to the "worsening situation” in the Afiican continent, 
Nehru svamed against suppression of Africans and declared that "this 
question is bound to beoomea world question, if not immediately, within 
the course of the next few years " He reiterated India's sympathy with the 
people of Kenya in their struggle for freedom 

35 Tlie Indian High Commissioner conveyed on 17 Apnl 1953 the 
displeasure of Lord Swinton, tlie British Commonwealth Secretary, over 
what he deemed to be an interference in British domestic affairs Swinton 
had asked Kher "how would it strike you if we cnticired your policy m 
regard to say the separation of Andliia Suite or untoucliability ” 

36 Tlie European Electors' Union referring on 15 Apnl 1953 to the 
"mounung evidence of Indian interference in Kenya's affairs," charged 
Nehru and the Indian Government with encouraging it 
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which peace can be established Indeed, the United Nations 
Charter proclaims this fact also 

16 One disturbing factor in Africa is the attempt being 
made, with some success, to establish European settlCTS 
dominions. This means having the kind of countries like 
South Africa with its raaal policy The Central African 
Federation has already been decided upon The demand is 
made for an East African Federation also.*^ This means 
petrifying racial domination in a much worse way than the 
older forms of colonialism. From the larger point of view of 
India and of Asia, this is a most undesirable development. 

17 We have recently had a conference of Development 
Commissioners in Delhi ** This conference considered not 
only the work done by the community centres, but also the 
new proposals for an extension service, whidi is intended to 
cover a very large part of India in the course of the next few 
years Reports of work in community centres are generally 
satisfactory. One might say that 25 per cent of them have 
done very well indeed, above expectation Another 25 to SO 
pel cent have done well. Another 30 or S5 per cent have done 
fairly well About 10 per cent have not done well at all. As a 
whole. It might be said that the progress made has been very 
satisfactory, more especially in the response that it has 
evoked in the people As I have written to you previously, the 
community centres are going to be a test of the States in the 
future The extension scheme is something much more 
widespread and ambitious It is thought of in a less intensive 
way, but it is going to be a permanent feature and we attach 
the greatest importance to it. It is a peaceful method, but the 
approach is a revolutionary one and if we succeed in it, as we 
must, we shall have brought about revolutionary change all 
over India of tremendous significance. 


37 It was reported that a scheme for an East African Federation 
comprising Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika on the lines of the Central 
African Federation was being prepared by Oliver Lyttelton, the Bntish 
Colonial Secretary 

38 From 16 to 19 April 1953 
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18 Some months ago a very eminent expert in Public 
Administration, Dr Paul H Appleby,*® was invited by the 
Government of India to advise us on public administration 
He spent some months here and presented a report “lam 
having a copy of this report sent to you separately This 
report is a document of outstanding importance. It is an 
evaluation and an appraisal of our Administrauon and the 
work we are doing, it is also a criticism of our failings I 
would invite your particular attention to this report for it 
comes from one of the greatest authorities on this subject I 
feel that the recommendations he makes deserve our earnest 
consideraaon and action thereon I would suggest that this- 
report might be read by your Ministers and your seniof 
servicemen Dr Appleby deals with the necessity of change 
in the whole outlook and methods of our administraSve 
apparatus That, indeed, has been said by many people 
previously But we have been hesitant in doling with this 
matter We have worked too much in the ruts and earned on 
old tradioons which have little significance today If we are 
to work for a welfare State, the whole of our administrative 
service has to function somewhat differently and, indeed has 


39 (1891-1963) Long years of service m various capaaues in the 
United States Government, Dean of the Maxwell Graduate Sdiool of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University, 1952-61, visited 
India In 1952 and again in 1961 as consultant to the Government of India 
on public administration 

40 In his report submitted in January 1953, Appleby cnticized "the 
structure which subordinated the national Government to State, district 
and muniapal control makmg implementauon of programmes of 
national importance difficult,” and suggested some structural changes 
like (i) creation of middle-level funenonanes and recruitment of more 
executives at all levels, (ii) a more flexible system of recruitment to meet 
parucular needs and requirements, (ui) die setting up of panels of 
qualified persons in place of the exisung practice of selecung individuals, 
(iv) arranging of tebesher courses for the serving personnel, (v) setung up 
of an Organization and Management Division in each Department to 
monitor the work, and (vi) finding ways to improve the administration 
through specialized studies and review undertaken by the Institute of 
Public Administration 
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10 think differently. Dr Appleby points out how class 
divisions form such an intimate part of our service organi- 
zation and vitiate it to some extent As he says, "there are too 
many forms of class, rank and prerogative consciousness ” 
He also refers to our governmental procedure which is 
cumbersome and wasteful and dilatory. In particular, he 
lays stress on the difficulty of fixing responsibility. I think 
that one of the major issues that %ve should face, and face 
soon, IS a reorganization of our administrative structure 
19 Some days ago I was in Burma.*’ I was interested to find 
out the salary scales there. I was told that the average village 
teacher got a salary of Rs. 125/- a month. In fact, the 
minimum salary in Burma appeared to be at least Rs 1 00/- a 
month and the average daily wage Rs. 3/-. The topmost 
salaries were that of the Presi^nt and of the Supreme Court 
Judges Apart from these, the highest salaries were those of 
tivo Financial Commissioners who got Rs. 1 ,800/- a month 
For the rest, the highest salary was Rs. 1,600/-. Thus, the 
auferencc between the lowest salary and the average highest 
salary was 1 to 1 6 The differences m India are far greater and 
are thought of in terms of class and status. That is a bad 
approach 


much distressed at the strikes of primary 
s ool teachers in some States ** I know the difficulties of the 
i>tates conraned and that they have increased these salaries 
TOnsid^bly during the past few years since independence 
ertheless, the teachers’ salaries are woefully low. What 
expect our next generation to be if we pay our 
hpK V * peons and ebaprasis^ The conuast 

h’S^er ones that we pay is very 
We must give thought to this matter. 


On 31 Match and lApnl 1953 

s agittJwTnl! « *^'*'**‘ Adhyapak Mandal had intensified 

aptationonSMarch 1953 for increased pay and dearness allowance 
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21. I wsited Roorkee the other day to attend the opening 
ceremony of the Central Building Researdi Institute ■** This 
is the last of our ele\‘en national laboratories and it tvas a 
great satisfaction to me to feel that t\e had completed this 
part of our programme. 

22 The proposed formation of the Andhra State has led to 
demands elsewhere and some people seem to imagine that 
the best way to realize theirwishes is to go on hunger strike ** 
India today stands as the one politically and economical!) 
stable countT) in a great part of Asia from West to East But 
the disrupme tendencies are theie as is etident from the 
mischievous communal agitations going on and these 
demands for linguistic States and tlie like. It stirpi ises me 
that responsible people should not appieciate what first 
priorities are in India or should deliberately aeaie iiouble 
such as the communal oiganizations are doing in regard to 
Jammu. Tliat shows a nanow and bigoted menialit) whidi, 
if it succeeded, could only bring ruin to India Fortunately 
tliere are wiser people in India and the general publichasgoi 
a good appreaation of the situation. But this requires 
constant touch with the public and explanation to ihcm of 
what is happening 

23 I feel that after tlie establishment of the Andhra State, 
we should consider this whole problem of reorganization of 
State boundaries in a realisticand dispassionate wa) , such as 
has been su^ested at the last session of the Congress The 
purely linguistic approadi is obviously not good enough. It 
IS hoped, therefore, to appoint, towards the end of the year, 

43 Nehru presided over the function to open the Genual Building 
Research InsutuieatRoorkeeon 12 Apnl 1953 Tlielnstiiuteivassetupw 
study and suggest methods to improi'e consmicuon of buildings and in 
the use of building matenal 

44 Shankaigouda, President, Hubli Taluka Congress, undertook an 
indefinite fast from 28 Alaicli 1953 to press the demand for the fortnauon 
of the Karnataka State bi 2 October 1954, and if tins nere not done, he 
threatened to initiate a noii-\iolent agitation bi Karnataka Congress 
workers 

45 See ante, p 238 
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some kind of a high-powered commission to go into this 
matter fully without fuss. We could then have the entire 
picture before us of what is feasible and what is desirable and 
what the consequences are likely to be. This picture will be 
not only before Government, but before the people so that 
they might know of these consequences and not decide some 
question by itself regardless of its effects 
24. The railway centenary celebration and exhibition have 
attracted mudi attention.^® A hundred years is a long time, 
but the exhibition shows a record of progress which is 
creditable. I hope that many of you will be in a position to 
see this exhibition and to realize not only what we have 
done, but what we intend doing. 

25 The big changes that have taken place in Soviet and 
Chinese policies have naturally led the Communist Party in 
India to think furiously. I have anidea that they are qying to 
take a more realistic view of the situation both in the world 
and in India and are likely to indulge less in adventurist 
tacttcs. 

26 I intend touring the scarcity areas in Maharashtra. I 
shall leave Delhi on April 28th and return on May 4th. I 
expect to visit Belgaum, Ratnagiri, Ahmadnagar.Sholapur 
and a number of other plans. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


46 See ante, p 268 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

In my last fortnightly letter I referred to the national 
extension service,' which was being thought of as a per- 
manentexpansion of the community developmentprogramme 
The central committee for the community projects has now 
accepted this proposal for a national extension service, 
subject to a further examination of some financial aspects-of 
It Your Government is being addressed separately in this 
matter and requested to examine the proposals, more 
pamcularly in regard to the trained personnel available and 
the pace of progress 

I would commend this matter to your personal attention, 
because it is of the widest significance I hope that your 
Government will give thought to the various quesuons 
raised in this connection and send us, as early as possible, 
their replies and reactions 

There is one other matter to which I should hke to draw 
your attenaon This relates to the community projects As I 
stated in my fortnightly letter, we have, on the whole, done 
rather well and in a number of cases we have done 
remarkably well There are unfortunately a few States which 


* A speaal letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters 
1 See ante, p 295 
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have remainedbackward.2Nocommunity project can make 

progress unless the State Government is directly interested 
in It and unless a capable Development Commissioner is 
appointed. If the State Government is not interested, tteh 
even the Development Commissioner can do little 
question then arises of whether it is worthwhile our wasting 
time, eneigy and money over a project which is making no 
progress at all because of lack of local interest I think we 
shall have to consider this very seriously in regard to these 
backward projects If the next month or so does not produce 
results or promise of results, then the right course appears to 
be to wind up that particular project and concentrate energy 
elsewhere. 

One particular matter deserves special attention, "l^e 
whole community projects administration has to function 
with efficiency and speed It has to get out of the ruts of our 
normal administrative routine For my part, I would like 
our entii e administration to get out of those ruts, but for the 
moment I am considering the community projects only. 

There are a number of delays which come in the way of 
our work. There is also the quesuon of making a person 
responsible for the work entrusted to him. We should avoid 
these delays and we must fix responsibility. Very often, 
sanction for petty expenditure has to be obtained from 
headquarters or from the State Government This could 
easily be avoided by giving authority to the Development 
Commissioner upto a certain limit As Dr Appleby has 
pointed out in his report, fhis business of sanctions is very 
often a cause of delay. The odd thing is that we pay little 
attention to the scrutiny of the work done. Most of our 
energy is spent at the sanctioning stage previously. I suggest 

2 A full survey of tire work done in community project areas was 
given by the commissioners in respect of 81 blocks on 17 April 1953 The 
progress showed uneven progress from region to region and even within 
regions Tins was attributed to peculiar digiculnes expenenced in some 
areas Tlie survey also discussed questions relating to infrastructural 
facilities including training of personnel and people's i^ttiapation 
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tb you, therefote, that your Government should authonze 
the Development Commissioner to go ahead with his work 
and give the necessary sanction for normal expenditure 
within the budget of the project Your Government will of 
course see to it that this has been properly spent and results 
obtained 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

1 feel very guilty in beginning this letter to you for I am 
wnting to you after nearly five weeks since I sent you my last 
letter That is a long gap and I have felt unhappy at my 
mability to write at the usual ume. But I have been 
struggling hard against heavy accumulations of work. 
Parliament sat for most of this time and then I went away on 
a tour to Maharashtra.' Since my return from that tour, I 
have not fully succeeded in keeping pace with either events 
or important Work, hard as I have tried to do so 

2 Every time I go out of Delhi for a few days, this means an 
aocumuladon of work. When I returned horn theMahaiashtra 
tour, I found that much had happened in the international 
sphere which demanded my instant and earnest attenuon. 
You must know of these developments and the change they 
have brought about in the international scene But, even 
before I could deal with these matters, I had to face a curious 
and unhappy situation that had arisen between the two 


I Pn>m28Apnlto3May 195S. 
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Houses of Parliament ^ That is old history now and the 
events have obtained a good deal of publicity I shall not 
repeat them except to say that I was distressed to notice how 
relatively small matters can become big issues of conflict and 
absorb our time and energy, apart from the sense of ill will 
and disharmony that they create Any democratic consutution 
or structure demands a great deal of accommodation and 
co-operaaon from all concerned Indeed, democracy cannot 
work at all without self-help and co-operation Laws and 
constitutions are necessary, but no set of laws or consti- 
tutions can cover the whole field of human conduct And it 
would, indeed, be most unfortunate if they did, for life 
would then become a purely routine and dead affair The 
best of constitutions will fail if there is not the spirit to work 
them in the right way I hope, therefore, that this unhappy 
inadent in Parliament will make us all think about tliese 
vital matters which are so important although they might 
not be written down in the arucles of the constitution 

3 The House of the People adjourned on the 15tli May, the 
Council of States went on working for another two days. On 
the 16th and 17th May, we h.ad a heavy session of the 
Congress Working Committee whidt dealt witli important 
matters * You will have seen the resolutions passed and I 
would parucularly draw your attention to those on social 


2 Questions legarding the powers, privileges and rights of tlie Rajya 
Sabhaivere raised on 1 and 2 May when the Deputy Speakei agreeingwith 
the Members in the Lok Sabha took exception to the L,iw Minister's 
statement in the Rajya Sabha questioning die authoi icy and competence 
6l the Speaker to certify die Indian Tax Amendment Bill as a Money 
Bill Tlie Deputy Speaker's derision asking the Law Minister to be pi esent 
when the Lok Sabha discussed the subject again on 6 May, was sliarply 
criticized in the Rajya Sabha and a resolution was unanimously passed 
directing the Law Minister, who was a member of the Rajya Sabha, not to 
carry out the Deputy Speaker's decision Nehru on 6 May sjjeaking in the 
Lok Sabha, calmed the feelings of both Houses with a sooihiiigsiaicmcnl_ 

3 The meetingon 1 6 and 1 7 May 1353 dealt with various maiiet ssuch 
as foreign affairs, the language controversy, the Jammu agitation, die 
social and ecxmomic policy, and the Bihar Congress affairs 
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and econonuc poliqr^ and the Jammu agitation.® Since then, 
1 have been trying to get through as much work as possible 
before I leave for England. I shall do so on the 28th of this 
month and I expect to be away for about a month.® Tliis 
letter, therefore, will notbe followed in the usual course and 
the next one will have to be sent to you after my return to 
India. 

4. Asa sense of hitigue stole over me and 1 did not wish to 
leave India carrying this burden of tiredness, I have come 
here to Kashmir for two days and I am writing this letter 
from Srinagar. It is perfect weather here and the air is 
exhilarating. I have no doubt that even two days here will 
make a difference to me. 

5. My tour in Maharashtra was a great experience for me 
and I came back full of admiration for the sturdy peasantry 
of those areas who have faced scarcity and difficulty with 
courage and without complaining over much. They are a 
fine people and I felt then, as I have often felt before, how the 
peasants of India form the backbone of our country. My 
respect and affection for tliem g^ws and it has been the 
lughest privilege of my life to experience the abundance of 
their faith and affection. A sense of humility seizes me at my 
own inadequacy in the face of this faith and affection. 
Whatever I can, I try to give them; but how far am I fulfilling 
our heavy duty and responsibility cast upon me? We sit in 
our chambers in New Delhi and work hard and try to think 
of the problems of India Those problems come to us in 


a ^ economic policy called tor efforts at 

^ tndustties, such taxauon measuies as would reduce 

wdcamjthepmysednmlj^^^^ 


6 Nelmi reiumed to New Delhi on 27 June 19.53 
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notes and summanes and in statistics, all of which are 
important, and yet I sometimes feel that they miss out the 
human element I said at a place in Maharashtra that there 
were 360 million problems in India, for each individual was 
a problem for us and his well-being our concern That is 
rather a terrific way of looking at India’s problems, and yet I 
think that it has a good deal of truth in it For then we think 
of human beings and not of statistics 
6 I have visited, from time to time, various areas of scaraty 
where semi-famine conditions prevailed in Assam, in 
Bihar, in the U P , in Rayalaseema m Madras and lately in 
Maharashtra Thereare, of course, others also and notably in 
certain parts of Rajasthan, Whenever I go to these areas, a 
sense of urgency fills me when I see human beings not 
getang their due from life More particularly, I am distressed 
to see bright young children of India lacking food or 
clothing or shelter, not to mention education and health 
Each such case produces a sense of failure in me, though I 
know that it is not possible to change the Indian scene by 
some magic wand to produce plenty out of poverty It is not 
possible to solve the 360 million problems of India within 
any reasonable compass of ume But are we moving fast 
enough in that direction? If this generation is condemned to 

large-scale poverty and low standards, must thenextgeneraoon 

also suffer in this way? 

7. Immediately, of course, the problem of relief arises 
where distress is most obvious There is a great difference in 
our dealing with this problem now from the way the old 
British Government dealt with it Without meaning any ill 
to that Government, it must be recognized that its outlook in 
soaal and economic affairs was a very limited one It took 
things as they were for granted and if famine occuixed, it 
functioned in a rouune way and set the old famine code in 
motion and gave some relief. We can never forget the death 
by starvation of 35 lakhs of persons in the Bengal famine ten 
years ago 

8 What a difference there is now' We have had to face 
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calamities and earthquakes and floods in an abnormal 
measure during the last six years We have not been able to 
give all the relief that we should, but we have at least saved 
people from dying of starvation. We have given them food 
and work and at least prevented that type of major catas- 
trophe which used to occur previously. That is some 
achievement, I think, and it indicates the new social 
conscience of the nation Where such need arises, we must 
help to the utmost of our capacity and in this matter we have 
to think of India as a whole, part helping the other. 

9. This we have followed no doubt, but is the pace 
sufficient? Is it enough just to keep people from dying from 
starvation? Surely not A welhire State, about which we talk 
so bravely, expects much more to be done. How then are we 
to do it? There is the Five Year Plan which, I am convinced, 
is a magnificent achievement and whidi must lay the 
foundation of all our future Plans. And yet, while the Five 
Year Plan gradually works itself out, human beings in large 
numbers, including helpless little children, di^ on their 
miserable lives with litde hope in the near future. Everywhere 
I have gone, they ask for work and there is a posiuve HiKlilfP 
to the dole. That is a healthy sentiment which I have 
admired, for it is through work alone that they can go ahead 
and the nation will prosper Work has been provided to the 
utmost capacity of the States concerned. Yet a large field, 
remains uncovered and there are no resources left to deal 
with It in the present or in the near future. 


10. Even the Five Year Plan shows us that our estimated 
rwources do not cover the expenditure we have to innir 
^ere is a big gap which, we hope, will be covered by foreign 
loans or some internal effort, or both. There is no reason 
why we should not accept the foreign loans if there are no 
condmons attached. But for every benefit received, there is 
soine moral obligauon and living on benefits from outside 
tends to dwelop a sense of dependence on others, which is 
not a gp(^ thing We have to strike a balance. It is dear that 
whdSfoid Year Pkn and. if possible, go further, 

hether foreign help comes adequately ornot If our present 
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methods do not yield the resources needed, we shall have to 
lliink seriously of changing that structure 
11. The mass of unemployment m India rather terriHes 
me. What share have these unemployed in the welfare State 
that we are building up^ And how can they have a sense of 
partnership in it? There is no lack of people willing and able 
to work and to produce if only we give them the opportunity 
to do so. The enthusiasm shown in many States in doing 
voluntary work has been surprising and most heartening 
But voluntary labour, good as it is and to be encouraged, 
does not provide the purchasing power which those people 
need. It is only greater purdiasing power leading to dealer 
consumption which will ultimately help production The 
problem then is how we can marry the unemployed to 
productive and preferably developmental work 
12 Recently some members of the Foreign Affairs Commi- 
ttee of the US House of Representatives visited India They 
have produced a report of their tour to India, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Indo-Chma ^ Quite apart from the correctness 
of their appraisal, it is interesting to note the reactions on 
foreign observers of opr structure and poliaes In descnbing 
the governmental structure, they referred to the powers of 
the States They go on to say "The extent of popular 
participation and control at the State level of government 
varies widely. The main pressure groups are landed interests, 
commeraal groups, and language groups The first two 
have the greater influence, as most members of State 
Legislatures hitherto have represented landed, industrial or 
commeraal interests As a result, the State Governments 
have tended to be conservative in character, sometimes 
resisung the implementation of reform measures included 
in the platform of the ruling Indian National Congress 
Party ” 

13. Ido not think this is a correct appraisal, but nevertheless 

7 A report on the visit in Apiil 1953 was piesented to the U S 
Congress on 6 May 1953 
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itis significant thatrather conservative Membersof Ae U.S. 

Congress shoulddescribeourState Governments in way 

and call them conservative in outlook and governed largay 
by pressure groups from landed interests and comrnerdal 
groups. It is often a good thing to try to see ouwdves as 
others see us We get so used ourselves to our enviroiraeni 
that we do not notice any peculiarity in it. How is it trw 

then that our Governments, Central or State, are influenced 
much by what m^ht be calted the conservative or vested 
interests in our society? We talk of the people. What are the 
people? The vast mass of peasants and industrial workers 
and landless labour appear somewhere in the badcground 
while speaal interests ome to the front and themselves 

heard. It would be a tragedy if we forgot the prinapal urge of 
the national movement that we are supposed to represent 
That urge was always in favour of this vast mass of the 
common people and we have repeatedly declared that no 
private or vested interest should come in the way of progress 
of these people Do we act up to that declaration and 
assurance? Or are w«* gradually slipping away from it and 
forgetting our main task? It is a painful thought that 
foreigners should think that our Governments resist the 
reforms advocated by the Congress. Our Governments exist 
because of the Congress and are therefore called Congress 
Governments Governments have to be more realistic than 


popular organizations. But if they slide away from our basic 
platform and ple^;es, they will lose their influence and foe 
accused of a betrayal of those pledges. The old cry of 
Swadeshi is hardly heard now, although it supplied not only 
an economic, but a psychological need. So also old slogans 
fade away. It is for this reason that I asked for your special 
attention to the resolution on soaal and economic policy 
recently passed by the Congress Working Cbmmittee. That 
resolution is rather general and perhaps rather inadequate. 
But it does point to a certain direction and we must never 
forget to look in that direction There is a tendency to look 
upon industnal labour as something rather hostile to the 
State and to be guarded against. It is true that sometimes 
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organized labour is troublesome But if we cannot carry 
organized labour with us and give it a sense of partnership in 
all our undertakings, we shall not go far That would be so 
m any democratic State, but much more so in our State with 
our background 

14 Generally speaking, the interests of the Services are 
kept before us That is nght But the lower ranks of the 
Set vices perhaps are not considered in the same way In the 
British peiiod, one might well say that the State was 
essentially a Service State or rather a State in which tlie 
Services played a predominant part and where their intei ests 
were specially safeguarded We have continued those guaran- 
tees, though they hardly fit into a democratic structure and 
they produce that sense of class division which is the base of 
all our soaal structure Even Dr Appleby, to whose report I 
drew yourattention, has pointed out how bad this system of 
division into horizontal classes is There has to be a division 
of responsibility according to merit and capaaty Tliere 
should be no other division or classification 

15 During the last month or more, in fact since Stalin’s 
death, there have been new and someumes surpnsing 
developments both in Soviet Russia and in China Russia 
has taken many steps internally, and, to some extent 
externally, which clearly indicate her desire to lessen the 
world tension China, after rejecting our Korean resolution 
in the U N , has gradually veered round to almost that 
position There is much speculation as to what all tins 
means and what the muuve behind it is. That mouve is 
anybody’s guess, but the fact of an effort to ease tension and 
to go towards a settlement is clear enough and there appears 
to be no reason whatever why we should not take advantage 
of that fact and not be led away by fears and apprehension 

16 The turn that intemaaonal events have taken has 
brought India more into Ihe picture and cast a heavy 
respxmsibility upon her Hie independent policy that we 
have pursued and our constant attempts to remain fnendly 
with all countries have borne fruit The Great Powers look . 
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upon us with respect and realize that what we say 
listened toby many. Hence, they have to listen toit^o. We 
r emain the principal link between these rival blocs. The fact 
of our political and economic stability and the earnest 
attempt that we are making to better our conditions by the 
Five Year Plan and other methods has also impress^ the 
world. The result, no doubt, is pleasing to us, but it is also 
disturbing, because of the additional responsibility cast 
upon us. In the Korean deadlock, attempts are made on both 
sides to utilize India’s services to help to resolve it 
17. The Chinese Government, after a brief period of cold 
and distant relauons with us, because of our resolution at the 
U.N., has gradually become more and more friendly again 
and recently has approached us in the friendliest way, 
seeking our help in the cause, as they put it, of peace and 
Ireedom Their new proposals* are a very near approximation 
to our own resoluuon and one would have thought that a 
settlement in Korea was very near. But just then the U.S. 
Government put forward a new set of proposals® which 
opened up the quesuon anew. In moderate and friendly 
language we pointed out that the latest Chinese proposals 
being so near the U.N. position, should form the basis of a 
settlement, with such variauons as might be needed. 


8 On 8 May, the Communists submitted proposals according to 
which the custody oE sudi prisoners as hadnot yet exorcised their dioice of 
repatriation would vest with a neutral repatriation commission of live 
countries, and the prisoners were to be kept in Korea for a period of four 
months Earlier, the Communuts had on 26 Apnl rgected the U.N. 
Command's proposal of 17 April to hand over all such prisoners to 
Switzerland for sixty days 

9 On 13 May IMS, the United States proposed that the repatriation 
commission should take custody of non-Koreans only and that all 
Koreans refusing repatriation should be freed as civilians after the 
declaration of an armistice. It also suggested that the commission should 
function only for sixty days under the chairmanship of India, with the 
atmedand other personnel providedby her. Hiese proposals were iqected 
by the Communists on 16 May. 
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18 You will remember that the main stumbling block lor 
m^ny months in the way of a Korean armistice was the 
argument about compulsory repatriation of P O.W.s, or of 
voluntary repatriation The Chinese insisted on the former, 
while the U.S and other countries were equally firm about 
the latter. The Geneva Convention, on the whole, supported 
the Chinese contenaon. Our resoluuon at the U N., while 
adhering to the Geneva Convention, gave scope to the 
voluntary principle in the sense that no one should be forced 
to go against his will. The Chinese have now practically 
given up their position in this respect and, therefore, the 
main stumbling block is gone and only a few relatively 
minor differences remain. If there is a will to peace, there is 
no difficulty in overcoimng these remaining obstades 
19. It seems that, apart from some internal opinion in the 
U.S., what IS called the Chinese lobby there, the real 
obstruction comes from Chiang Kai-shek of Formosa and 
Syngman Rhee*® of Korea Both these persons evidently 
think that war is the only solution, if any, of their problems 
and therefore they are averse to any peaceful settlement 
President Syngman Rhee issues all kinds of threats to 
withdraw his forces from South Korea” and the U S 
Government is rather frightened by them At the same time, 
obviously^ Syngman Rhee has no chance whatever without 
the efiEective support of the U.N. and, more espeaally, the 
U.S. It is an extraordinary situation that world war and 
peace should depend on the wishes and personal fortunes of 
persons like Sy ngman Rhee and Ghiang Kai-shek. 


10 Syngman Rhee (1875-1965) Served while in exile as the elected 
President of the Korean Provision^ Government, 1919-1939. President of 
the Republic of Korea (South Korea), 1948-60 

1 1 Rhee threatened on 24 Apnl to withdraw the South Korean farces 
from the United Nations Command if the aimisuce allowed Cliinese 

forces to remain in Korea He also informed General Claric that he would 

not allow the transfer of non-iepatnate Korean pnsoners to a neutral 

country or allow Indian troops to enter Korea m any capaaty 
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20. Considerable pressura is being exercised by a number 
oi F, nr» ppan and other Powers in favour of accepting the 
recent Chinese proposals as the basis.** I believe that this 
pressure is having some effect, though how far this will go, I 
do not know. Probably, in the course of a day or two fresh 
proposals** will be put foiward by General Harrison*^ at 
Fanmunjom. 

21. Another anomaly in the international scene can be 
witnessedin IndoOiina as well as, to some extent, in French 
Northern Africa. In both places, the U.S. A. are supporting 
French colonial administrations against powerful move- 
ments seeking freedom. They do so because they say that in 
Indo-China the alternative is the spread of communism and, 
secondly because, for other reasons, they do not wish to 
break with the Itach. The U.S. authoriues go on saying 
that they are endrely opposed to colonialism and yet, in 
practice, circumstances have led them to support it The 
result IS that they have been outmanoeuvred and the 
hberauon movement in Indo-Chma, which is essentially 
nadonalist, is controlled by Communist elements. The 
recent incursion into Laos had, undoubtedly, a nadonalist 
ongin, though itmighthavebeenhelped by other elements.*® 


12 Forexaraple.on 16May 1953, CStuichill stated that the Communist 
deserved “pauent and sympathetic esaminadon ” 

3 The U N Command's new proposals of 25 May 1953 provided for 
w transfer of all prisoners to the Neutral Nations ^patnaUon 
JjOnimission It also provided extension upto a maximum of 120 days of 
Ivr further consideration by all sudi prisoners who had not yet 
®odM on their repatnauon Further, all such prisoners who finally 
weed not to get repatnated were to be released as avilians or another 
retorenw made about them to the United Nauons 
M Lt Gen William K Hamson 

, trooDs co-operating with the Laotian guemllas entered 

Fran . P*** 1®®** but withdrew in the first week of May after the 
ran^l^tian forces iwaptuted the larger pan of the annexed teiritoiy. 

„ *. *** ™'*b forces however retained conurbl over a considerable area of 
northern Laos 
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In Morocco*^ and Tunisia,*^ there are no Communists to 
speak of and there is purely nationalist movement and yet 
the French are crushing it with all their force. 

22. It IS these contradictions that weaken very greatly the 
policy of the Western Powers While speaking in the name of 
freedom, they have sided in many places with colonialism 
and reaction. Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, and Bao 
Dai’* have a past, they have no future. To try to give them a 
future is to try to reverse die current of history. 

23 In Egypt, the si tuation is very bad and we appear to be 
on the eve of a military conflict between the British forces 
and the Egyptian Government Both have dug their toes in 
and yet the basic differences now are not very great. There is 
just a chance that some accommodation might be reached. It 
IS a feeble chance It may well be diat after a few weeks or so 
there might be a flare up in Egypt. How that can solve any 
problem, it is not easy to say 

24. Britain recognized the new world that was growing up 
and dealt wisely with India, Burma and Ceylon But 
somehow that exhausted that particular stock of wisdom 
She has been in trouble in Malaya for six years now, has been 
in trouble all over the Middle East and is now facing a severe 
crisis in Egypt In Kenya, the situauon is a most painful one 
with murder and massacre going on on either side Of 
course, the capacity of the State forthis is greater than that of 
the poor Africans In parucular, the European setders there 
have lost all sense of perspective and so trouble continues 
and IS likely to do so, for no amount of repression would put 


16 The Muslim Religious Brotherhood Partyand theotherconservative 
political groups, opposed to the refomiist activities of Sultan Sidi 
Mohammad ben Yousef, petitioned the French authonues on 21 May 
195S to depose him The Sultan was already disliked by the French 
Government for intensifying the national movement in Morocco since 
1952 

1 7 The demands for political reform in Tunisia, conceded partially by 
the Fiench in December 1952, led to an intensification of the campaign 

18 Forb fn seeVol 2, p 16 
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an end to the powerful urges whidt influence the African 
people, 

25. For a variety o£ reasons, the relations of India and 
Pakistan are more friendly or less unfriendly than they have 
been at any dme during die past five or six years. We must 
welcome t^t and take advantage of it I shall meet the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan in London, but we cannot obviously 
discuss anything in detail there. Tliat will have to remain till 
our return. Meanwhile, arrangements have been made for 
official discussions to take place in India or Pakistan, or 
both alternately, over the whole field of Indo-Pakistan 
affairs. I earnestly hope that this will yield results. 

26. Three distinguished Americans have recently visited 
India and I have had long and frank talks with them. These 
were Mr Adlai Stevenson,** Mr. Dulles*® and Mr. Stassen.®* 
In some places demonstrations were organised against Mr. 
Dulles, the American Secretary of State, and he was asked to 
“go back*’.** Anything more foolish and misguided than 
this I find it difficult to imagine. Some of our people do not 
seem to realize that we are a free country dealmg with 
representatives of other free countries on an equal basis 
They suffer still from the hangover of the past and think in 
terns of the Simon Ckimmission and the like. They talk of a 
Big Power Gmference and even suggest that India should 
mvite this. That surely means that eminent statesmen of 
o&er countries should confer among themselves and possibly 
with India. If we refuse to confer with any of these important 

O®05“1965) AssistaatSectetaryofState,1945;GovemorofIlIinois. 
1948-52; Demooaticpresidentisl candidate m 1952 and 1956 but lost on 
both occasions, US AmbassadortoUN., 1960-65 He visited India hom 
SoApnItoHMayigSS 

M He visited from 20 to 22 May 1955 Forb fri. 5eeVol.2.p 567. 

81 Harold E Stassen (b 1907) American lawyer and politician; 
“ovemor at Minnesota, 1958-42, Director, Foreign Operations Admira- 
sbaMn, 1955-55; Special Assistant to U S President on disarmament 
PWblems, 1955-58. 

22 ^TheteweredemonsttationsagainstDuUesinBombay.Kanpurand 
"elhi between 20 and 22 May 1955 
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representatives, then there is no question of any conference 
or even of any diplomatic talks on a high level. To talk with 
others does not mean agreement with them. In fact, such 
talks usually take place because there is a difference in 
outlook. These demonstrations against Mr. Dulles were 
organized by the Communist Party I have little to say to 
them because their objectives and methods are completely 
alien to us. But I was suiprised to find some other persons 
joining these demonstrauons This indicated complete 
immaturity of political thinking. We are, and are recognized 
to be, a mature nation and we should function as such. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. To protest against the:nsit of Dulles, a publicmeeungm Delhi 
addressed on 15 May 1953^ among others by a Congress Member of 
Parliament 
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New Delhi 
2 July, 1953 

f 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I returned from Europe on the 27th of June, five days ago, 
and I have a multitude of subjects in my mind about which I 
should like to write to you. I could write about the 
coronation in London^ and the numerous ceremonies and 
spectacles that aocompamed it, the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference and the subjects discussed thoe,* the 
conference of four heads of missions held in Burgenstock in 
Switzerland’, my visit to Egypt* soon after the declaration of 
the Republic there,’ and the ups and downs of the Korean 
situadon’ and the new burdens that have been cast upon us 


1 On2Juiie,QueeaElizafaethnwascrownedatWestiiiiiisterAbbey. 

2 Tlieo(mfeienoe&om3to9June,be$idestenewingihesituationm 
Korea, theproblenu ui West Asia, and the ecoitomic developments vndun 
the Commonwealth, discussed the prospects at the Eorthcoming Bermuda 
Conkrence of the heads of the Govemmems of Britain, U.S A., and 
Fiance 

3 From 17 to 20 June 1953 

4 FStom23to25Junel953 

5 Onl8Juiie,when£gyptwasproclaimedaIlepublic,allioyaltitles 
were abolished and General Neguib and Abdel Nasser became President 
and Vice-President and assu m ed the duties of the Prime Tdinister and the 
Minister of hiterior also respectively 

6 The South Kotean Government had rejected on 26 May the 
proposed agreement on repatriation of prisoners of war, and 

with the U.S altitude released 25,000 North Korean prisoners On 24 
Juiie,NehniaskedthePresidentoftheU.N.Geneid Assembly toconvene 

M eineigency session to discuss the compliaty of the U.N. Command in 
tnetdeaseoClIiepruoiieis 
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in relation to it ^ I could also tell you about my meeting the 
Prime Ministers of Pakistan and Ceylon in London, and 
there are other developments in foreign countries which 
deserve our attention In Cambodia, where the King^ is 
playing a leading part in demanding independence from 
French colonial authority,^ in Kenya, where the situation 
continues to be most painfuP^ and terror has been met by 
overwhelming terror, in Morocco" and Tunisia,'^ where 
the nationalist movements are being suppressed with 
harshness and severity by the French authorities In Nepal a 
new Government has been formed," but the situation is far 
from satisfactory or stable 

2. I need hardly refer to mternal events during the past 
month because you must know more about them than I do 
An outstanding event which saddened my home-coming 
was the death of Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee." He died 


7 On 12 June, India announced her decision to serve on the 
Repatriation Commission and provide necessary lorces and peisonncl to 
dischatge its lesponsibiliues See also ante, p 313 

8 Norodom Sihanouk (b 1924) Head of the State of Kampudiea, 
1941-55, 1960-70, 1975-76, Framer, 1952-60, Head of the State in exile of 
the Government of Demoaauc Kampuchea since 1982 

9 Dissatisfied with the agreement with France signed on 9 May 1953 
as It fell short of full independence, Sihanouk resumed the struggle 
against Fhuice, who ranfor^ her armies in Kampudiea on 26 June to 
fi^t the movement 

' 10 On 8 June the Kenya Afncan Union was dedared unlawful by the 

Government 

11 See ante, p 314 

12 Following the arrests by the French in June 1953 of several pohtical 
leaders and trade unionists, the loyalist heir presumptive to the Bey of 
Tunis was asassinated on 1 July 

13 An all-party Government formed on 15 June by M P Koirala, the 
leader of the National Democratic Party, which rqilat^ the Government 
run by the King and his advisers since August 1952, was desenbed on 20 
June by the Nepali Congress as "undemocrauc.” 

14 Arrested in May 1953, Mooketjee died m detention m Srinagar on 
23 June 1953 
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suddenly and, because of that suddenness, all kinds of 
doubts and fears were raised and allegations made.’^ It is so 
easy to be wise after an event I can speak with personal 
knowledge that the Kashmir Government treated Dr 
Mookeijee, while in detention, with the greatest courtesy 
and gave him every possible faality. He was given a lovely 
private villa by die side of the Dal Lake and, to all 
appearances, he kept well there No one suspected for a 
moment that his illness, when it came, was senous. It was 
only late in the evening that this assumed a serious character 
and within a few hours he was dead The fact that Dr. 
Mookeqee himself sent telegrams to his relatives in Calcutta 
from the hospital some hours before his death, telling them 
not to worry, is dear indication of how neither he nor others 
realized that the end was near. I think that it is very unfair to 
blame the Kashmir Government on this score. As a matter of 
fact, the Kashmir Government had dedded to release himby 
the end of the month. 

8. My visit abroad has help^ me, as it always does, to look 
at things in broader perspective. From there, even more ihan 
from India, I realized how utterly wrong and injurious was 
Fraja Panshad- Jan Sangh agitation about Jammu and 
^hmir. No one abroad understood iL It seemed to them an 
indication of a narrowness and exceedingly limited oudook, 
the type of outlook that has brought Pakistan near disaster. 
No one abroad attached the slightest importance to this 
agitation, except in so far as it showed some weaknesses in 
our body politic. Another thing that was evident from 
abrwd was the danger of provincialism. This again is 
evidence of narrowness in oudook, of forgetting big things 


Mookojee, and Guru Dull Vaid, a a>- 
denied 

J®"Sanghof WestBengalcalledfot 
AlWndia Syama Prasad Day on 15 Julytodemand an 
into the arcumsiances leading to Mookojee’s death The 
Purushotiam Das Tandon and Jayaprakash 
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for small, and an immatunty ot political thinking. That 
does not mean that there should not be a reorganization of 
our States, but it does mean that the background of this 
agitation proceeds from a limited and narrow outlook, 
injurious to the best interests of India. It surprises me that 
men of ability should gel swept away by this disintegraung 
tendency. 

4. So far as we are concerned, we have dedaied quite dearly 
that after the Andhra State is well established, we shall 
appoint a high-powered Commission to consider the ques- 
tion of reorganization of States in all its many aspects We do 
not propose to consider the question of one State separately 
now. Indeed this cannot be so considered because in every 
such instance many States are concerned Nor do we propose 
to 'consider this matter on the purely linguistic plane, 
although language and culture are necessarily important 
So also are other considerations. In spite of my clear 
declaration about such a Commission, I find that agitations 
continue in some parts of the country and someumes people 
indulge in what are called hunger strikes If this country and 
Its policies are going to be controlled or influenced in this 
manner, then indeed we may say goodbye to any kind of 
progress or unity. So fai as I am concerned, I do not propose 
to have our Government’s policy influenced in the slightest 
by these methods Nordolpropose to take up the case of any 
single linguisuc State. I am surprised that suddenly some 
people should have galvanized themselves into activity in 
regard to Hyderabad state and demanded its disintegration 
Why they have chosen this particular moment to do this is 
not dear to me, unless it bears some relation to the fotmaaon 
of the Andhra State. I am sorry for this because it'denotes an 
outlook with which I have no sympathy whatever and 
which, lam sure, if given free play, would faringutter chaos, 
in a great part of India and lead to other disastrous 
consequences also It is a matter of deep regret to me that 









ChuKhill, London, 7 June 1953 
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Congressmea and even Congress committees have fallen 
into this trap 

5 We shall therefore pursue our way in this matter as 
stated and will not be hustled by hunger strikes, attacks on 
railways and the like or other methods to coerce Govern- 
ment.” If the people of India ojnsider that this matter of 
such vital importance has to be given precedence over all 
other quesaons, even to the detriment of our progress, then 
they tvill have to find some other Government to help them 
to do so I cannot be responsible for takinga step whidi, I am 
convinced, means injury to the cause of India and to 
everydiing that I have cherished and worked for. 

6. The final ascent of Everest has been a great achievement 
in which all of us should take pride ** Here again there has 
been pettiness and the narrowest type of nationalism shown 
by some people Controversies have arisen as to whether 
Tenzing” got there first or Hillary® and whether Tenzing is 
an Indian national or a Nepalese national.® I was amazed to 
learn of these disputes and the excitement shown over them 
It does not make the slightest difference to anybody whether 
Tenzing first reached the top or Hillary. Neither could have 


16 On 3 June, the Hyderabad Pradesh Congress Committee 
wdroming the iormanon o£ the Andhra Province, demanded Hydera- 
bad’s merger with areas of luiguistic contiguity. 

violent demonstrauons inBeUary andin Madras in the 
middle of June to protest against die inclusion of certain areas in the 
proposed Andhra State 


15 ascent of Mount Everest was adiieved on 29 May 1953 

19 Tenang Norgay (1914-1986) Sheipa who successfully dimbed 
sweral praks m the Himalayas including Mount Evei«t in 1953 
Dir^r, Himalayan Mountaineenng Institute at Daqeeling &om 1954 
nil his death, awarded Padma Bhushan, 1959 

Mountaineer and explorer 
fromNewZealand;dimhedMountEverestwithTemingon29b^l953 

^STsS^ Commissione; 


21. On 24 June. Tenang staled that he was an TnHian 
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dotie so without the help of the other Indeed, both of them 
could not have done so without the help of the whole party, 
and if I may take this idea a little furdter, the whole party 
could not have done so without the accumulated expenence, 
labour and sacnfice of all their predecessors who tried to 
reach the top of Everest Great human achievements are 
always the result of combined endeavours in which 
numerous people take part It may be that one person takes 
the last step, bu t the other persons also count and should not 
be forgotten For us to show a narrow and deplorable 
nationalism in such matters is not to add to the crei^t of our 
country but to lead people to think that we are petty in 
outlook and suffering from some kind of inferiority 
complex 

7 Ihavehad thepleasureofmeetingtheEverestpartyand, 
in particular, Tenzing Tenzang is a fine man. But I greatly 
fear that the uncontrolled adulation that has been thrust 
upon him might well spoil him and make him unfit for any 
great work in the future I hope he will survive it. To honour 
him and piaise him is nght but to show an uncontrollable 
exatemeiit and try to make this as if it was some nauonal 
achievement only is not becoming for us 

8 I venture to write to you this because I have been 
watching, with restrained pride and pleasure as well as 
evergrowing sense of responsibility and humility, the 
growth of India’s prestige in the world It is not for us to talk 
about this and I have deliberately not attempted to praise 
India or to say much about any success that she may have 
achieved in her policy. That piaise will remain locked up in 
my mind and heart and will give me strength ft» greater 
effort in the cause of the country we hold dear Why should 
we talk of this to others’ It is for others to do so, if they so 
choose Facts are more important than praise or blame, and 
facts are compelling the world to give a nw status and 
position to India in the larger scheme of things. But ^s, 
though pleasing, is also a little terrifying, for it Imngs 
tremendous responsibilities in ite train Are we» with all our 
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petty controversies' about linguistic provinces and 
communal agitauons andcasteism and Tenzing and Hillary 
quite big enough to shoulder these responsibilities which 
are coming to us so swiftly and extensively? It is well that we 
think of this in all humility of spirit 
9. You must have tollowed the course of events in Korea, 
the success attained at long last in regard to the prisoners of 
war issue, which seemed to remove the final obstacle to an 
armistice ** As soon as this was achieved, I ventured to send 
my congratulations both to President Eisenhower and the 
Chinese Government** Everyone thought that the last 
hurdle had been crossed, and this insensate slaughter of men 
in Korea was going to stop. But everyone, or almost 
everyone, had forgotten Dr Syngman Rhee. It is curious that, 
when history is on the mardi, some persons, encouraged and 
abetted by Great Powers, should try to stop that onward 
march. ITiese persons— Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Bao Dm— belong to the past that is done vrith; they have no 
place in the future. History has pas,sed them by and yet 
attempts are made to hold on to them and to shut our eyes to 
reality. It was this deliberate shutting of eyes to the reality of 
the new Chinese Republic that has led to many subsequent 
disasters. No effeimve policy can be framed on unreality, 
much less so in this vast changing world. 

10 Syngman Rhee’s action** was most embarrassing to the 
U N CommandandtheU.S A., and indirectly to the United 
Nations itself. Was the U.N Command in control of South 


w**™ sixty days, but those lefusii^ repatriation 
hadtooffer explanations ’totheirhomeGoveminentsinthepresenceof 

vnthin ninety days and 


next th,» 7 j uicraaiapouneat conference within the 

«nrepainated pnsoneis were to be 
letaSLn™ commission would helpin their 


2S On 8 June 1953 

24 He had released the North Korean prisoner on 18 June. 
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Korea or not? How could an armistice be signed with the 
U N Command when they did not control the situation? 
There could be no armisuce for % ths of the front and not 
for the remaimng % ths All manner of such questions 
arose and logically the position of the Chinese and the Nordi 
Korean Government has been strong. The terms of the 
Agreement signed by them with the U N Command have 
been broken by persons who are supposed to be under the 
U N. Command All this has brought out the weakness of 
the U N. posiQon not only now but previously and has 
shown how the U.N has got itself entangled in wrong 
courses of action. 

11. I imagine that an armistice will be signed, though there 
are sail obstacles in the way. The real reason is that there is 
no stomach for f ighang left m any of the parties And yet the 
latest news indicates that the chances of a truce in Korea are 
receding The only way to make Dr Syngman Rhee see 
reason was for the United States to take up a saong line with 
him. Instead, it appears tliat they have tried to appease him 
by all kinds of assurances for the future Syngman Rhee has 
taken advantage of this soft attitude and has made impossible 
demands “ Probably we shall know, in thecourseof thenext 
week, what the outcome of all these talks is going to be. If, by 
some misfortune, an armistice is not signed and war goes on, 
then that war itself will be different from what it has thus far 
been The U N , as an organization, may withdraw from it 
It is highly likely that the U K., Canada, and other countnes, 
who have sent troops to Korea, may withdraw their forces 
The U S forces might remain together with, of coiuse, the 
South Korean forces which have been trained and equipped 


25 On 23 June, Rhee informed General dark that he would agree to 
an armisuce if the U S A concluded a mutual defence pact with South 
Korea, U N and diinese forces were withdrawn from Korea, and a 
poliuca! conference was held within 90 days of the sigiung of armisuce 
The next day. he declared that he would not allow Indian troops toland in 
Korea as India was *‘pio-Gommunist’* 
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by the U S. A. All this will produce a contusing situation not 
at all to the advantage ot the western allies. 

12 The divergence in the policies ot the United States and 
of the West European countries becomes more and more 
apparent On the one hand, there is a strong feeling that on 
no account must there be a break between them and perhaps 
this feeling vnll prevail in the end On the other hand, both 
the political and the economic policies of the U.S. are not 
approved of by the United Kingdom, Fiance and other 
countries. This dilemma has continually to be faced. On the 
economic hont, these West European countries do not like 
the idea of continued dependence upon the U.S. and are 
trying to lessen that dependence. They have not succeeded 
thus far. The British Chancellor of the Exdiequer*® went to 
the United States sometime ago*’ to induce them to diange 
their economic poliaes without success. The Chancellor, 
Mr Butler, used a significant phrase in the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference He said that he lad gone to America to evpiain 
"the facts of life” to the American authorities, but even those 
obvious facts were ignored There is a growing Wling in 
Europe for a reduction in U.S. tariffs and for trade between 
the western and eastern part of it, just as there is a growmg 
feeling for trade with Chma But Amenca comes in the way 
and does not approve of this. 

13 Although peace in Korea is stiil uncertain, and we do 
not propose to send anyone to Korea nil an armisdee is 
signed, we are, nevertlieless, making all necessary prepara- 
nons at our end We have to choose a member of the Neutral 
Powers’ Repamanon Commission, who will funedon as the 
chairman and executive authority of the Commission. We 


26 R A. Fmt Baron, BuUer (1902-1982) Ojmervauve Member of 
Farhamm^ 1929-65, Under-Secretaiy of State, India Office, 19S2-37. for 

wtgn Afai^ 1988-41; Minister of Education, 1941-45, Chancellor of 
™ Commons, 1955-61, Home 

27 4-7 March 1958. 
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have to choose a considerable staff for him also. Then vre are 
responsible for the guarding of the prisoners of war andtvill 
have to send our armed forces for this purpose. It is not dear 
how many will be required because we do not know 
definitely how many prisoners of ivar ivill remain over after 
the first transfer. Thirdly, the Indian Red Cross will be 
responsible for all kinds of Red Cross work there in 
connection with the prisoners of war. Sir Winston Churdiill. 
as indeed many others, congratulated me on the unique 
honour done to us in that all the opposing parties have put 
their faith in us. 

14. In the Prime Ministers’ Conference we had frank talks 
Naturally we differed about our approach and I made it 
perfectly clear that we could not tie oursdves up with 
N.A T O or any like organization. I laid spedal stress on 
Asia and Africa and asked for a dearer understandingon the 
part of Europe and America of the dynamic and even 
explosive position in parts of these continents Without 
referring to any parucular aspect, I spoke feelingly about 
conditions in Africa and the way the nationalist upsurge iv as 
being suppressed theie. I said much to tliis effect on some 
public occasions also, though I used a restrained languageas 
was becoming for a Minister when referring to other 
countries I believe that my words produced a considerable 
impression both on the Commonwealth Goi’emments and 
the Bnush people. 

15. The question of Egypt was also discussed there andSir 
Winston Churchill was voy angry at the aggressive speeches 
made by the Egyptian leaders I ^d not go into any details 
about the Egyptian negotiations, but I think that the work 
we did was hdpful in tomng down the respecnve atdtudes 
and in lessening denunciation on both sides Tire language 
used now is milder and more biendly and there is a general 
expectation that nitrations m regard to the Canal base in 
Egypt will be resumed. It has been our pririlege to have 
received appreaation both torn the Egyptian authorities 
and from Sir Winston Churchill in this matter. 

16 I might menuon that, generally speaking, die Prime 
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Ministers o£ Pakistan and Ceylon adopted more or less the 
same line in these matters as we did. 


17. The dianges in Soviet policy were discussed and the 
question was asked, as it is often asked, whether these 
indicated a real or basic change or were merely tactical 
approaches. I had no doubt about the answer. I am 
convinced that they do representa definite change of policy, 
though that does not mean of course that the Soviet Union 
has given up its basic Communist policy or approach. I have 
no doubt that the Soviet Union wants peace and more co- 
operauve relations with other countries. So also China. I 
reminded the Prime Ministers’ Conference that just as they 
were doubtful about the bonaSdes of the Soviet Union and 
China, the latter two countries were doubtful about the 
bonaSdesol the U S. specially as well as, to some extent, of 
other Western countries. I gave them instances which 
somewhat justified the doubts of the Soviet Union and 
China The last instance of Syngman Rhee breaking the 
P.O.W.sagreementhasbeen very much to tlie point The faa 
IS that there is a great deal of mutual suspicion and fear and 
it can only be got over gradually. 


18 My talks with the Prime Minister of Pakistan were very 
general, as they were intended to be at that stage. Reference 
ivas made to the problems we faced, sudi as canal waters. 


evacuee property. East and West Bengal, and Kashmir. Mr. 
Mohammed Ali took up a friendly attitude and expressed his 
ragemess for a settlement He pointed out that his position 
in Pakistan was not a very strong one and he had to suffer 
many limitations He was a newcomer to his task and had to 
face many difficulties. After our general talk, we decided to 
meet again in India or Pakistan. From some points of view 
u was better to meet in Delhi. Mr. Mahomed Ali was 
perfecdy agreeable to doing so, but he pressed me to go to 
Karathi even for a day or two and dien later he would come 
to Delhi for longer talks He said that my visit to Karachi 

his position and generally create a fevour* 
abieatmosphere in Pakistan. I agreed to go there, buticould 
Probably I shall go there about the fourth 
week of July for a day or two 
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19. The Kashmir problem has been a dilGcult one. Those 
difficulties hare increased because of internal troubles in 
Kashmir state. Indeed, our general position in regard to 
Kashmir is necessarily weak if internally we are not strong 
enough in Kashmir. I am troubled about thesedetelopments 
whidi are not only embarrassing but are \-ery harmful for the 
future of Kashmir, unless they are tackled successfully. 

20. In my talks with the Ceylon Prime Minister, certain 
tentatiTC proposals were put forward on his bdialE. Broadly 
speaking, these were that out of a total of 950,000 people of 
Indian descent there, 400,000 should be made C^Ion 
nationals and 250,000 should be given, what are called, 
permanent residence permits. These permanent residence 
permit holders vrould be in a curious position. They would 
not hate the tight to tote, but they would have all otho- 
ddzensfaip piitileges Obtiously, th is was some kind of an 
interim measure, and, though there tvas no guarantee, it was 
almost inetitable that they should later become full citizens 
of Ce>'lotL This left 300,000 persons to be dealt with. Of 
these, about 150,000 are considered Indian nationals and 
may be excluded, leating 150,000. The teal trouble tvas 
about these 150,000 whom the Ceylon Government wants 
ultimately to push out of Ceylon. I told the Ceylon Prime 
Minister that pushing out these people in considerable 
numbers would create a grave situation both for India and 
for Ceylon. Indeed, it tvould upset even those tvho stayed 
behind in Ceylon. Tliewholeobjecrofapeaceful settlement 
wotdd vanish. I realized his difficuldes. I su^ested, however, 
that he should increase the number of permanent residence 
permits to 300,000, and give an assurance that the odieis 
remaining over will not be pushedout fora Gxed period, say . 
ten years, after which they may gradually be dealt with. Of 
course, if an^sroue of them went away of his own accord, he 
need not be flowed to come back, hi the alternative, I was 
prepared to accept a figure of 250,000 for pamaneni 
residence permit holders but the others should be guarm- 
teed that (hey w’ould be allowed to stay in Ceylon for life, 
unless they themsdves went away. 
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21. The Ceylon Pnme Minister was unable to accept my 
variation of his proposals at ,that dme. He said he would 
have to consult his colleagues Theie the matter ended for 
the ume-bemg We need not call this a break and we shall 
continue to try our best to readi a settlement. 

22. It was noticeable that both Pakistan and Ceylon were 
mQuenced by the new status that India was gai n i ng in 
international affairs and this was a further inducement to 
them to have friendly settlements with India. Indeed they 
said so. 

23 The conference of our heads of missions at Burgen- 
stock in Switzerland was a very useful one and I believe all of 
us, who attended it, profited by iL Our Ambassadors and 
Ministers abroad, even though they keep in constant toudh 
with us by letter and telegram, tend to become isolated. We, 
at headquarters, also tend to take a partial view. Therefore to 
meet together and discuss fuUy the important problems that 
confront us is helpful for both. We had long discussions for 
three full days. We met at a rather critical moment in world 
affairs and tned to understand the backgrounds of various 
European countries Just then the upheaval which shook 
East Germany took place.** That itself was very significant 
and with far-reaching consequences. 

24 On my return journey, I spent three days in Cairo. I was 

received with the greatest courtesy by General Neguib and 
^ ™ and even the Egyptian people were kind and 

tamdly to me whenever I passed them in the public streets. 

n y Aree or four days before my arrival, the change to a 
Republic had taken place there In effect, this did not mean 
any change, as the ruling group and even the same indi- 
viauals continued. Nevertheless, the change came rather 

nexpectedly just then I had long talks not only with 


announced by the East German Government had not 
nmtMt who staged violent demonsuauons on 16 June to 

b» lOnw^'"*^ **1? I'*™ asking them to increase producuon 

or assurance of corresponding increase in their wages 

w Changes in the norms of producUon 
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Genaial Neguib, but -with his Council of the Revolution, 
which is the final authority in Egypt now. This Coiindl 
conrists of youngish men and is entirely military. On the 
v/hole, they strudc me favourably as earnest and enthusiastic 
young men, though \ ery inexperienced. During a trip on the 
River Nile I sat with the whole Council and -we discussed 
various matters at some length. It was not right or proper for 
me to offer adrice in regard to their internal matters or even 
their external problems. I talked to them of ourown struggle 
for freedom in India, the methods we adopted, the objectites 
we kept before us, both political and economic, andhow we 
gradual!) built up the strength of the nation under 
Gandhiji’s guidance. I think my talk with them produced 
considerable effect There is no doubt that in Egypt, as viell 
as in the entire Middle East, India is looked up to, to some 
extent, as a guide and a friend. Wearebegirmingtofuncdon 
as a kind of elder brother. That again brings addidonal 
responsibilities upon us -whidi w^e can only discharge if we 
al\s*ays look at thmgs as a rvhole and in longer petsp>ecti\'e 
andnot loseoursel% es in pretty conflicts. Our domesticpolic}' 
has a powerful effect on our international position. 

25. You must be aware that wa have dosed our Legation in 
Lisbon.® It sen ed no useful purpose and our dosing of it is 
at least some gesture to signifj' our strong disapprosal of the 
Poituguese policj* in regard to Goa. This should not lead 
yt HI to think thatany further dramatic moves are in pnosprect. 
Certainlr, w'e should not allow the situation to beome 
static But it is belter to proceed cautiously, stqr by stqj, 
whether in Goa or in Pondidrerry. That may not be serp' 
pleasing to many of our preople w'ho want quidk results and 
the assertion of the national svill, but I think that, in the 
confused world situation today, it is better for us to move 
slow’ly though Ermly. Generally it is lecognired that both 
the Portuguese and the French pwssessions must come to 
India. Even Sir Winston Churdiill said so to me and 


29. Oh 10 June 1933. 
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remarked on the extreme backwardness of the Portuguese 
thought The fact is that Portugal has played no important 
part m international affairs for hundreds of y^. There- 
fore, they go back to what they consider their period of glory , 
the days of Vasco da Gama, etc. They Uve in those days sail 
and seek to derive solace from that memory. 

26 As for the French Government, you have seen how 
difficult It has been even to form a Government in Paris “ 
The whole French situauon is fluid and die war in Indo- 
China is bleeding France terribly. The French, in spite of 
everything, still remain die keenest and most logical of 
thinkers But those who think do not always find a high 
place in politics and there are still memories of French 
mihtary glory and imperial adventure. It is not easy to shed 
these illusions I am much distressed by the way the French 
Government have dealt with the situation in Morocco and 
Tunisia There is severe repression there and all pronunent 
leaders are imprisoned. Even the Sultan of Moroax)** isin a 
precarious posiuon because he favours the nauonalist 
movement. In Egypt, I came across represCTtatives of 
Morocco and Tunisia who expressed their gratitude for the 
moral help given to them by India. 

27. We have at present a Burmese Mission in Delhi 
discussing trade and like matters I hope that this will lead to 
a satisfactory setdement “ From every point of view, both 
political and economic, it is important that our reladons 
with Burma should be dose and intimate. Fortunately, 
political reladons are exceedingly good and Burma has a 
leader in Prime Minister U Nu, who is of high quality and 


50 The tesignation of Rene Mayer as Prime Minister on 21 May was 
fbllowedhy a prolonged cnsis when France was without a government for 
fiveweeks On 26 June, Joseph Laniel formed a Ministry with thesupport 
of all parties except the Soaahsts and the Communists 

51 Sultan SidiMohammadben Yousef (1911-1961) Sultan of Morocco, 
1927-195S and 1955-1957, redesignated as King, 1957-1961 

52 On S July, the Indo-Burmese TTade Agreement of 1951 was 
cnlaiged in scope 
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outstanding character In the Prime Ministers' Confeience 
in London, when reference was made to the "facts of life", I 
reminded them of die “facts of geography" which are also 
facts of life and which cannot be got over. It is the neiv 
attempt to ignore geography that has led to many of the 
troubles in Europe and Asia 

28 I shall not ivrite to you much about the coronation 
festivities in London. They were on a very big scale and were 
organized most eff idendy and with every attention to detail 
In spite of bad weather, they were a great success They were 
meant to raise the morale of the British people and to show 
to the world that Britain still counted I think they succeeded 
in this, more espedally in regard to the morale. 

29. Sir Winston Churchill naturally played a great part in 
all these functions He is, I believe, about 78 years of age He 
was particularly friendly to me personally although we were 
differing in many matters from day to day. His recent 
indisposition,’’ no doubt due to the heavy burdens he had 
undertaken as well as the coronation, is I'ery unfortunate. 
He appears to be determined to do his utmost to give a lead 
for peace in the world.” After success in ivar, he "wants to end 
his days as the man who brought peace to a stricken woild 
By virtue of his position he can well play a very important 
part in this His illness therefore is a misfortune because no 
one ran play that part exactly as he might have done It is 
unfortunate also that Mr Anthony Eden,” tlie Foreign 
Secretary of the U K,, has also been seriously ill He is now 


33 On 27 June, the Bermuda tallA were postponed as ChurehiU had 
been adsised rest for one month 

34 On II May 1953, CaiuidnU welcomed the "change of aiutude* 
shown by the Soviet Union and called for a conference of the "leading 

powera without long delay", not forrearhing agreements, but to generate 

a feeling "that they might do something better than tear the human raw 
including themselves into biu ” He therefore proposrf that after the 
Bermuda talks a meeting be held ivith the Soviet Union without any 
agenda 

35 Forb In seeVol 2, p 528 
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slowly recovering after a third operauon. British policy and 
Bntish politics are considerably affected by this removal of 
leading figures from the scene of action.*® 

30 During my visit to England I saw a good deal of Lord*’ 
and Lady Mountbatten.** I meet them as old friends. Not 
only do they retain a vivid interest in Indian afkiirs, but 
quietly and in their own way both of them try to help our 
cause in many ways Their position is such that they can do 
much. Their activities in regard to India are naturally not 
known to the public, but they are considerable and conti- 
nuous Lord Mountbatten was particularly happy that some 
of the ships of our Indian Navy have been sent to him and 
placed under his temporary command for the naval exercises 
that are taking place there. These ships on their return will 
be visiting various cotmtnes of Soudiem Europe — Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, etc., with our message of 
goodwill to the people there 

31 A quesQon has ansen about the language in which 
State Governments should write to the Central Government 
or rather the language of the reports that are submitted here 
We are naturally anxious to promote the use of Hindi as well 
as the other great languages of India in their respective areas. 
Where reports are normally published by the State Govern- 
ments in Hindi or the language of the State, these should be 
supplied as sudi. But where State Governments send us any 
statistipl or other information required by the Government 
of India, it is desirable that they should send this in the 
English language. This will help us to keep proper statistics 
without unnecessary delay 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


« Forb fn seeVoH.p Hi 
Forb fn seeVol l,p 144 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

Significant events conunue to take place in vanous parts of 
the world reminding us that we live in a dynamic and 
explosive period of history. The fall of Mr. Beria' in the 
Soviet Union was startling news and immediately all kinds 
of rumours and surmises were let loose. Those who wished 
to believe so thought that the Soviet Union was cracking up 
from inside in a struggle for power and perhaps because of 
other reasons also. 

2 I confess that I am unable to give at present any correct 
appraisal of the situation in the Soviet Union But I am 
convinced that it is delusion to think that the Soviet Umon is 
cracking up or collapsing The_U.S.S.R conunues to be 
internally strong and a mighty power as it has emerged 
during the last World War Even some conflicts at the top do 
not make much difference to this 

3 Nevertheless, those conflicts are important and signi- 
ficant Do they confirm the new policy which has come into 
evidence since Stalin’s death or are they directed a^inst it? 
We shall no doubt know before long My own belief is that 
that new policy will continue and that Mr. Bena went 
because probably he did not fit in with this new policy 


1 L A Bena (1899-1953) Chief of the Soviet seaet i^hee (NjWD), 

Mimsteroflntemal Affairs and Public Secunty. 1^-M.^ssedon 1 

July on charges of treason and executed m December 1955 
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4 The events that took place in East Germany* Md, to 
some extent, in Czechoslovakia,® were even more sigmfk^t 

anddetrimental to Soviet prestige. They broughtoutthe fart 

that the workers in these countries were reacting strongly 
against Soviet domination. The whole basis of the Russian 
case in these countries was thereby undermined. This also 
indicated that while the Soviet Union may be strong in its 
own territories, it expands elsewhere at the cost of weakness 
there. Undoubtedly the Communist parties in various 
countries must have been powerfully affected by these 
developments in East Germany, etc, as well as the ^1 trf 
Beria. The strength of the Communist Party’s activities lies 
in a certain attitude of certainty, a certain fixity of belief. 
Where there is this kind of dogmatic faith in a doctrine, there 
IS always danger of the faith craddng up if something 
happens that patently does not fit mto it. 

5. There is litde doubt that in East Germany especially 
and, to some extent, in Czechoslovakia and Poland,^ power- 
ful and continuous propaganda has been directed from the 
Western countries, encouraging resistance and revolt. But 
this propaganda, or even more definite subversive activities, 
could not succeed if the ground was not favourable and if the 
people in those countries were not tired of submission to 
Soviet domination. The Soviet authorities reacted quiddy 
and rescmded all the unpopular measures in East Germany 
and condemned many of their own people who were 
responsible for them. 


2 In the renewed dentonstrauons on 10 July, resignation of the 
Govenunent, free elecaons, and opening of the hontier to West Berlin 
weie demanded 

3 There were demonstrations in Prague, Plzen, Bmo and Ostrava 
between 2 and 9 June against the (hedt Government’s Bxation of wages, 
announcement of a new formula of pension, and abolition of food 
rationing 

4 The reports of demonstrations on 25 and 29 June and 4 July in 
Warsaw and Silesia against the Communist Government and in support 
of the workeis in East Germany were denied by the Polish Radio on5 July. 
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6. Probably these developments in Eastern Euiope have 
made the chances of an East-West getting together rather less 
than they were The West, or some countries in the West, feel 
that the) might as well wait for other signs of weakness in 
the Soviet and are less eager therefore to go ahead That, I 
think, is exceedingly short-sighted and unwise policy. It 
would be far better to take adrantage of the situation to 
arrive at some settlement of outstanding problems or at any 
rate to go some distance towards a settlement 

7- Sir Winston Churchill 's illness has had an unfortunate 
result Ministers who met in Washington® recently could not 
speak with the voioeof Winston Churchill This Washington 
Conference, therefore, has been just like any other conference 
and apparently has been rather dominated by the American 
viewpoint The results are very' disappointing. Winston 
Churchill’s proposal for Big Power talks on an informal 
basis with no agenda and an attempt made to grapple with 
the world’s problems in that ivay, have faded out and have 
been replaced by something feeble and ineffective in the 
extreme. It is now proposed that the Foreign Minisiers 
should meet, not the Prime Minister or Heads of States 
Instead of an informal meeting without agenda, this is 
going to be a formal meeting irith a more or less rigid 
agenda svhich is conCmed to Germany' and Austria The 
whole approach has become different and little can be 
expeaed tom this approach. 

8. In Korea, after about tivo weeks of continuous talks 
between Mr. Robertson® of the U.S and President Syngman 
Rhee, a brave document was issued on behalf of these two 


5. The Foieiga Miaisten of Britain, USA., and France met at 
Washington from 10 to 14 July 1953 andreviett'edtheqnestion of Goman 
unity , Austrian independence, thearmisuce in Korea and the situation m 
Indo-China. and proposed a meeung of the Foreign Tdimsters of the Big 
Four Pon-eis to discuss the German and the Austiian questions 
6 Wallers Robertson (1893-1970} Mmister for Economic Af&irs, 
U S Embassy in China, 1^3-46, As^tant Secretary of State for Far 
Easton AQaiis. 1953-59 
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high dignitaries ^Thaidocumentsaidmuch-withoutineaning 
anything prease and, soon after, a statement^ was made on 
behalf of President Rhee making it clear that he was not 
bound down by anything and that he would pursue his 
course after a certain interval And so, everything is as vague 
as ever and the very pertinent questions that the Chinese 
GovemmentputtotheU N.Commandremain unanswered® 
TheU N. Commandsays*® that they are prepared to sign the 
armistice, but they do not say what exactly the armistice 
means now after what has happened and after these long 
talks with Dr. Khee. 

9 Because of our acceptance of our proposed role in the 

armistice agreement, India is a part of that agreement. Any 
change in the original terms affects us and it does not follow 
that we are prepared to accept every change. We are anxious 
as ever to help m the settlement and we have no desire to back 
out of our undertakings or responsibilities. But we can only 
function effectively if nothing is done whidi affects our 
honour and self-respect ^ - 

10 It IS said that the U.N. Command have been and are 
prepared to sign the armistice and yet most of us do not 
know what the present terms of the armistice are, Le., how 

7 On 12JunethetwoGovemmentsFeafIinnedtheirdetenninauonto 
oppose coeraon on prisoners of war, and agreed to collaborate on 
IMlitical, economic and defence matters, and for the realization within the 
shortest practicable time of a tree, independent, and unified Korea The 
same day, Robertson said that Rhee had agreed not to obstruct the signing 
of an armistice 

8 Rhee made his offer of co-operauon for peace conditional by stating 
tw 12 July that it would remain effective fen- ninety days only following 
•he signing of the armuuce and commencement of the poliucal conference 

9 On 24 June, the Communists alleged compliaty of the U N. 
Command m the release of the pnsoners of war and demanded specific 
assurance that it would support the armisuce in case South Korea resumed 
aggression 

® June, General Clark asked the Communist commanders to 
conclude the armisuce arrangements, and later, on 20 July, assured 
Observance of the terms of armistice even if South Korea resumed 
aggression 
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far the old terms have ben modified after the Robertson- 
Rhee talks Intha figured prominently in these talks and 
President Rhee was pleased to make many offensive remarks 
about India and to repeat his resolve not to allow Indian 
troops in South Korea. Obviously, this matter has to be 
cleaied up before we can deade what we could do. It appears 
that the U.N Command, in their anxiety not to offend Dr 
Rhee, have made the proposal that the P O. W.s camp should 
be situated m the demilitarized zone near the ceasefire line. 
That would be beyond Dr Rhee’s reach and, presumably, 
Indian troops can be sent there quietly without offending 
the delicate sensibilities of Pr^ident Syngman Rhee. All this 
is very unsatisfactory and we have asked the U.S. Govern- 
ment to tell us exactly how matters stand and how far the old 
terms of the armistice have been varied.’^ 

11 This is not merely a question of how India will 
function, although that is important enough from ourpomt 
of view. It is also a question of the future of the Koi^ 
problem If President Rhee has laid down conditions which 
make any real solution of this question difficult and if these 
condiuons have been accepted, then the outlook is not good 
Dr. Rhee threatens to re-start hostihties after a certain 
penod All this demonstrates that Rhee and his colleagues 
are not exactly the weak and innocent lambs who had been 
viciously attacked by a powerful neighbour The past three 
years of war m Korea begin to appear as wasted effort. 

12 In Egypt the situation has become tense agam as 
between the Egyptian Government and the British Govern- 
ment “ I fear that there is not much chance of an under- 


11 On 15 July 196S, the Government of India, seeking satislatl^ 

assurancesfaomtheU S about India’s posinon in Korea, stated ttof 

could not be expected to funcuon in a furtive manner tii 

movements of their own representattves are limited and confined 

12 TensioninocasedmtheSueiGmalZoneonlSJnlywhente 

farces subjected rail and road traffic to seardies m Ismailia 
secure the release of iheir abducted aumen To ease tension, the 
SSra were withdrawn on 14 July, as had been demanded by Egypt 
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standing or a solution of the basic problem at present. And 
so, there tvill be a worsening of the situation, possible 
conflict, and finally again attempts to resolve those 
conflicts. 

13. At the A.I.C.C. meeting held in Agra recently,” I laid 
some stress on the situation in Africa. Africa is a big place 
and different conditions prevail in different parts of it For 
instance, there is the nationalist upsurge in Morocco and 
Tunisia. That is against French colonralism. There is Egypt 
and the Sudan. In the far south there are the racial policies of 
Dr. Malan’s Government In Kenya there has been much 
trouble which is both political and racial as well as 
economic In Central Africa a new federation has taken legal 
shape. In the Gold Coast and in Nigeria there is a demand 
for independence. Thus all over AMca there is a ferment and 
the position becomes more and more explosive. 

14^ In the recent A.I.C.C. session in Agra, special stress was 
ISrd on the problem of unemployment Merely by passing a 
resoluuon, nothing much is done. But I thrnk it is a definite 
advance ^t this subject is beinggiven concentrated attention 
now. It is by far our most important subject. Even if we 
increased our production and our national wealth consider- 
ably, but did not affect the unemployment problem much, 
we would fail. A soaal system which cannot rfpal with 
unemployment cannot last Every approach to the problem 
must be based on reaching full employment ultimately and 
fuller employment progressively. 

15. Much is happening in India today which disturbs me 
greatly. While on the one side we see constructive activities 
and unifying forces at work, on the other hand, we also see 


IS On 6 and 7 July 1953 

PI tecognued that the implementation of the Five Year 

an would generate more employment but expressed "its concern at the 
netease in unemployment in certain fields of economic activity despite 
™ producuon ” The resoluuon called for reorganizauon of plan 
^vity to create more employment opportuniues, and urged the State 
'^rtwemments toacuvely support growth of small and cottage industries 
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disintegrating forces and destructive activities functioning. I 
am constantly criticizing communalism, provincialism and 
casteism, and some people think that I overdo this And yeti 
think that unless we realize the pernicious and deeply 
corroding nature of these tendencies and fight against them, 
we shall make little progress There is something inherendy 
disintegrating in our social outlook. Perhaps this is due to 
long years of funcdoningiiunder the caste system which 
separates us into innumerable compartments. Whatever it 
may be due to, it is clear that we tend to disintegrate and to 
work in small groups at every provocation. The future of 
India depends on the strength of the cementingbonds which 
keep us together and prevent these disintegrating processes 
horn working. The future of India, as indeed of every 
country, ultimately depends on the quality of the human- 
beings there and how far they can rise above their parochial 
fedings and petty conflicts. 

16. Looking round India, today, one sees a good deal of 
passion being shown over linguistic boundaries. People 
hunger-strike, hold up trains and the like because they do 
not like a parucular boundary. A recent proposal in Madras 
for some kind of a change of form in the Vocational system** 
again leads to violent demonstrations and stoppage of 
trains.** In Calcutta, the increase of tram fares by an anna 
also leads to widespread disorder.*^ In Assam there is much 
excitement because a proposal was put forward by the 
External Affairs Ministry some time ago to appoint a 


15 The proposal was to combine dass-room mstrucuon with know- 
ledge about the rural needs and environment, and make rcercauona 
activity pan of the cumculum 

16 It was alleged that the new educauonal system would put a 
premium on the hereditary choice of profession, intensify feelings of caste 
consdousness and crcaic more disuncoons and differences in soaety 
the demonstrations on H-15 July to protest against the sj«^. mins 
were stopped at Madras and Dalraiapuiam in Tirudiiiapalli Disw 

17 An agitauon organized by left-wing parties bom 1 July w 

against the rise in uamfarestumedviolentleadingtobumingof 

police fmngs and arrests 
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Comioissioner for the North East Frontier Agency to 
fonrtinn under the Governor who is in charge on behalf of 
the Central Government.'* This was a minor proposal, 
thou^t of in terms of administrative efhcienqr and with a 
view to go ahead at a faster pace in improving conditions in 
the North East Frontier Agency. This area has been terribly 
neglected in the past and is very badcivard. This simple and, 
as we thought, harmless proposal has been described by 
important personalities in Assam as a “diabolical move” by 
the Central Government against the interests of Assam. The 
poor Governor of Assam has been needlessly dragged into 
the picture, as it was thought that he was responsible for this 
proposal. He had nothing to do with it 

17. I have mentioned above some odd aspects of the Indian 
scene today. They may not be very important if one considers 
the whole picture of India But they are disturbing as they 
indicate a pettiness in mind, a narrowness in outlook and an 
immaturity which ill becomes a nation and a people which 
claim to be advanced and mature in their thinking and 
action This narrow outlook comes out in a variety of ways 
In the U.P. and elsewhere there is a deliberate attempt to 
push out Urdu'® which is spoken and written by large 

18 On 12 July, the Praja Soaalm Party and the Assam Jauya 
Mahasabha demanded that the Assam Government, as an agent of the 
Government of India, should administer the North East Frontier Area as 
had been recommended by the North East Fronuer (Assam) 'Dnbal and 
Excluded Areas Sub-Committee set up by the Consutuent Assembly They 
criticized the Assam Government's decision to handover theadmmistzation 
of this area to the Centre. 

19 The Anjuman Taraqqi-i-Urdu campaigned in 1951 for the accept- 
ance of Urdu as a regional language as tt argued that Urdu's posiuon in 
UP had been dovmgraded since independence In 1952, the Urdu 
Regional Conference, convened by the Anjuman, cited several instances 
of Urdu having been abolished in primary schools On 30 May 1953, the 
A I C C , in Its arcular to States, suggested that while Hindi must be 
encouraged as the national language, Urdu should also get its due place 
On 6 July, the execuuve committee of the Uttar Pradesh Congress 
Committee decided to give recogniuon to Hindi only as the State 
language 
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numbers of persons. No one challenges Hindi's supreme 
posibon in India and more especially in North Tnrfig Xo 
adopt this narrow and ungenerous attitude towards Urdu a 
language of India, which has enriched Indian culture and 
mought, appears to me most unfortunate. As a of 
fact, we are encouraging the smallest tribal language in the 
North East Frontier I mention this merely to indicate our 
tendency to function in narrow grooves of thought If that is 
our background, it is diffiicult to make real progress on any 
plane, political, economic, social or culturaL 

18 I could, of course, give a list of other aspects of India 
which are promising and which indicate the progress we are 
making These are the constructive and unifymg aspects 
But I wanted particularly to draw your atte ntion to our 
failings, for we are apt to forget our failings and then they 
come and overwhelm us 

19 I am going tomorrow on brief visits to Lucknow and 
Allahabad, retumingon the 19th July. On the25th July, Igo 
to Karachi for my talks with the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
I expect to be there for thiee days Some time, probably late 
in August, Mr. All is likely to come to Delhi to oontmue 
these talks 

20 We are having an international exhibition on losv cost 
housing early next year.*® I understand that our Ministei®* 
for Works, Housing and Supply has already addressed you 
on this subject This question of low cost housing is of the 
greatest importance to us The United Nations Otgamzauon 
and a number of foreign governments ate likely to paruapate 
in this exhibition. At the same time as the exhibiuon, there 


20. Held fiom 20 J<muaiy to 5 March 1954 

21 Swaran Singh (b 1907) Member, Punjab Legislatne Assemblj, 

1946-47, Minister for Works, Housing and Supply, Govemmeni of India, 

1952-37, for Steel, Mines and Fuel, 1957-62, forllaihiays, 1962, for Food 
and Agnculiuie, 1968-64, for Industry and Supply, 1964, for Esctemal 
Affairs, 1964-66 and 1970-74, and for Defence, lM6-70and 1974-76 
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will be a seminar on housing organized by the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Administration and also a regional 
conference of the International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning. I hope that your Government will co- 
operate fully in making this exhibition and connected 
acuvities a success 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
1 August, 1953 

My dear Chief Minister, 

The outstanding event of the last fortnight has been the 
signing of the Korean armistice ^ For six weeks or so this had 
been held up by President Syngman Rhee and there were 
prolonged discussions between him and a representative of 
the United States * We do not yet know precisely what 
assurances havelieen given to Syngman Rhee by the U.S. 
Government,^ but certain recent statements made by Mr 
Dulles^ indicate that certain promises have been made which 
may create difficulties in the future Any such assurance 
must inevitably limit the held of free discussion at the 
political conference* which is supposed to follow the 
armistice 


1 The ^reement signed on 27 July provided for "a complete 

cessation of hostilities in Korea ” 

2 See Bate, pp 336-S37 


3 See ante, p 337 

4 Dulles disclosed on 22 July that Rhee had been promised by the 
V S massive help in the rehabilitation of South Korea, a mutual 
treaty, and steps, in co-operation with pnnapal allies, to check renewed 
aggression in Korea On 28 July. Dulles stated that Rhee had also been 
assured that the United States would opt out of the political conference i 
it found the Communist response inadequate The next day, Dulles sai 


he would visit South Korea to discuss the US guarantees 
5 The armisuce agreement recommended that a high-level poliu 
conference be convened within 90 days to settle "the quattons of we 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea and the peaceful settlemen 


the Korean quauon 
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2. Indeed, there are signs of trouble already in regard to the 
constitution of this political conference.® If China refused to 
partiapate in this conference because of what the U.S. might 
have promised to President Rhee, then the conference will 
lose all significance It is exceedingly improbable that there 
will be a return to military operations in Korea in spite of the 
threats held by President Rhee All the parues concerned are 
tired of warfare and are most reluctant to resume it Only 
President Rhee insists on war being resumed if a certain 
result is not achieved within a specified period.’ 

3 The attitude of President Rhee and the assurances given 
to him have created much misgiving in Western European 
countries, notably the United Kingdom,® and there has been 
much criticism of the United States. In fact, recent develop- 
ments indicate a progressive variation in the policies of the 
United Kingdom and some other countries on the one side 
and the United States of America on the other. Both on the 
political and economic fronts this divergence is visible. 

4. After a long period of cold war certain steps were taken 
by the Soviet Government as well as the Chinese Govern- 
ment which indicated a new policy towards a lessening ot 


® reported dial while Bntain and Fiance favoured paitidpa- 

non by the Soviet Union and India in the political conference, the United 
Slates was opposed to the participation of neutral countries 

On 22 July, Rhee declared that if no solution was found by the 
^ ittcal confetence at the end of ninety days, "we shall be at liberty to 
toiiow our own course of action ” 

8 The statements of Dulles were cntiared in the House of Commons 
etw^ 29 and 31 July Attlee stated that Bntain had entered the Korean 
'wr to vindicate the pnnciples ot the United Nations We certainly did 
ot entw It on behalf of Syngman Rhee or to make Mr Syngman Rhee the 
on w**T*i^”**^^*^®^ "BA Butler, theactingFnmeMinister,clarified 
with M ** Bntish Government could not be involved in a war 

„ Itorea in future without proper discussion and added that 

_ ®*oception of the United Nations is that of a himily of nations and 
Oj^n anti-commumst alliance ” 
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tension What this was due to it may be difficult to say with 
certainty But there can be no doubt that step by step many 
things were done which indicated an approach to a peaceful 
settlement of problems. While this was welcomed by many, 
it produced a degree of confusion also in the minds of some 
other countries They did not expect tliis kind of develop- 
ment and v/ere taken aback. Sir Winston Churchill reacted to 
this by makinghis great speech in May last^ calling for a Four 
Power Conference Since then, however, this proposal has 
lost much of its significance because of the Foreign Minis- 
ters’ meeting in Washington One can observe two rival 
pulls at work For the moment the brave approach of Su- 
Winston Churchill has been effectively bypassed and fear 
and caution liave won the day. Nevertheless, there are suong 
forces working for peace and fora top-level conference and it 
IS quite possible that Sir Winston Churchill might, on his 
return to work, make some other dramatic announcement 
5. The signing of the Korean armistice casts many dunes 
and responsibilities upon us We are sending an advance 
party to Korea on the 5lh August to confer with the U N. 
Command as well as the Chinese and the North Korean 
Command and make necessary arrangements for the vanous 
types of work that we have got to do Our representauve will 
be the Qiairman and executive authority of the Neuoal 
Nations Repatriation Commission Our armed forces wil 
guard the prisoners of war, and we shall also be responsible 
for the Red Cross work- We have selected Lieutenant 
General Thimayya" as our prinapal representauve ws 
colleague and alternate will be Shn B N. Chakravarty, a 
present our Ambassador in Holland There will necessan y 
be a considerable staff We are proceeding wi th our arrang^ 
ments, but they will be completed only on the return o 


9 See ante, p 3S2 

10 See ante, p 836 

11 Forb fn seeVol 2,p 534 

12 Forb fn seeVol.2,p 526 
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advance party from Korea and Japan about the middle of 
August. Our present difficulty is to find shipping to send 
our troops We have thus far engaged an Indian ship, 
Jaladurga, and a British ship, but this is not enough. 

6. The U.N. General Assembly is meeting on the 17th 
August to consider the consequences of the Korean 
armistice. Probably the most important question before 
them will be the constitution and composition of the 
polidcal conference which is to follow. They have also to fix 
the venue of this conference. Among the various places 
suggested has been New Delhi, but I rather doubt if this will 
be the final choice Probably Geneva will be chosen. It must 
beremembered that the political conference is the child of 
the armistice and therefore decisions about it cannot be 
made simply by the U N General Assembly which really 
represents one party to the armistice, namely, the U N. 
Ckimmand. It is necessary to have an agreement with the 
other party, the Chinese and the North Korean Command or 
Governments It has therefore been suggested that con* 
sultadon should take place between the Great Powers 
concerned previous to a meedng of the General Assembly. 

7 1 have recently returned from a visit to Karachi “ Much 
has been publish^ in the newspapers about this visit and I 
need not therefore refer to it at any length The welcome that 
I received in Karachi was not only extraordinary but rather 
moving, more pardcularly from the crowds in the streets, 
which included la^ numbers of refugees. The Government 
went out of their way to show us every courtesy and 
ospitality. Altogether, there was an atmosphere of great 
endliness. In spite of all our conflicts and difficuldes 
five or six years, it was difficult for me to feel 
was in a foreign country There was the bond of 


"ftanlra ™me Ministets in Karadii said that the discussions were 
Mdesaco* ^““'’’““^“weredaHouistandingissues On Kashmir, both 
oftlw *^*®i'“®<l“statiding of each other’s point of view, .and 

mtficulues that stand in the way of settlement." 
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common language as well as of old associations For a 
moment, our present differences seemed rather small in the 
face of 50 many things that were common between us, in the 
past and in the present. 

8. Tltere was an extreme eagerness to find a solution of our 
problems, notably tliat of Kashmir, which was considered 
the basic obstacle to friendly relations. I had longdiscussions 
with the Pi line Minister of Pakistan and our talks were frank 
and friendly We made progress in regard to a number of 
matters but Kaslimn continued to bca hard nut to crack. Yet, 
ei’cn in icgaid to Kashinn, I think tliat we had a greater 
understanding of each other’s vicicpoints 

9. A desire for a settlement in Pakistan or in India was 
natural and yet the eagerness in Pakistan required some 
further explanation I had the impression that, while the 
Government of Pakistan was desirous of a settlement, the 
people there were even more anxious for it They were tired 
of this continuing conflict which had brought them no good 
and they were becoming more and more convinced that they 
should pursue a different path from that of hatred and of 
enmity to India which had yielded no results m the past I 
beliei'e that even the anu-Qadiani agitation whidi shook the 
West Punjab and resulted in martial law, ivas something 
much bigger than a religious feud It represented extreme 
dissatisfaction with the Government at the time and a 
feeling of frustration at the poliaes that had been pursued by 
it. It represented, oddly enough, in spite of its narrow 
religious basis, an attempt to try a new and more friemuy 
approach to India. That agitation was crushed ruthlessly, 
but that basic feeling remained Political and economic 
difficulties, which were continuing, prevented 

from accepang the status quo and they searched for a n 


path 

10 I had some glimpses of the vast refugee popu 
round rf»ul Karu^ ThB in > pteable mb 

hundreds oi thousands live m '"®“=^^‘®™P?Sadsecn 

variousstagesofdisrepair.Iwasremindedofwtetlted^ 

in various parts of India five years ago. when ive 
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tarlf ling the stupendous migrations of people here from 
Pakistan I suppose that Pakistan has settled many refugees 
and rehabilitated them. But vast numbers still remain and 
the outlook for them is pretty dim. I have little doubt that 
large numbers of them would gladly return to India if given 
a chance Among these unfortunate people there was a dull 
feeling of resentment at the unkind fate that had pursued 
them since the partiuon. They did not show any resentment 
or anger toward me, but looked at me with friendly eyes. 
11. There was a vague hope that a settlement wiih India 
would better the conditions of the common people and so 
this strong urge for better relations with India had grown. 
This is good in its way and we should welcome it and 
ourselves work for that settlementand better relations That 
is the only wise course for us. There are difficulties in the 
way and old passions have not quite died down But there is 
no other way. 

12 The Kashmir problem is still unsolved. Meanwhile a 
grave mtemal situation has arisen in Kashm ir . You may 
have sensed it somewhat from newspaper reports. Even 
those reports do not give a full picture. There is conflict 
between the leading personalities in Kashmir and this 
produces a great deal of confusion in the public mind. I have 
little doubt that one of the principal causes for this 
unfortunate development has been the Ptaja Parishad and 
Jan Sangh agitation.*® This naturally produced powerful 
reactions among the Muslims of Kashmir. They saw the 
communal face of India and were apprehensive lest this 


14 For some time SheiUi Abdullah had been making speeches 
increasingly critical of the Government of India and avoiding full 
implementation of the Delhi Agreement TThis created difference m the 
Kashmir Government and the National Conference Maulana Azad’s 
further discussions at Snnagar, followed by Sheikh Abdullah's refusal to 
rome to Delhi for talks added to the concern of the Government of India. 

15 On 5 July, the Jan Sangh and the Praja Parishad withdrew their 
agitation in response to Nehru’s appeal of 2 July. 
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shouldatany time become the real (ace of India. All theworfc 
ibat we had done for the last five years suffered, andfearand 
suspicion took possession of men’s minds there. And now 
we have to face an exceedingly difficult situauon, which 
deteriorates from day to day. 

IS. We are apt to fo^et that India can only hold together 
and make progress if we practise a wide tolerance and 
understanding of the vast number of people who inhabit our 
great country. Attempts to regiment them to one way of 
thinking or living produce not the unity we seek but a sense 
of suppression and dispan ly. We have to build up our umty, 
but that can only be done if we recognize fully and encourage 
the rich variety of India’s life and culture. Nothing distresses 
me so much as the occasional evidence one sees of extreme 
narrowness of outlook and absence of vision A recent 
instance of this has been the totally unnecessary conflict 
between Hindi and Urdu in some parts of India, more 
especially in Uttar Pradesh. 

14. The position of Hindi is absolutely assured all over 
India. No language can rival it as an all-India language, 
though no doubt the great provincial languages will play 
their full part in their respective regions Urdu cannot 
possibly come in the w ay of the advance of Hindi. Why then 
do some people in their misguided enthusiasm try to 
suppress Urdu? Millions of people in India speak Urdu or 
the variation of Hindi whidi is called Urdu, and use the 
Urdu or Persian script. All these will necessarily have to 
learn Hindi and the Devanagin script But they treasure 
Urdu, as they are fully entitled to do Memones are shortand 
perhaps few people remember the great stress that Gandhiji 
laid on this question of Hindi and Urdu. It is true that 
conditions have changed since then, but basic pnndpl® do 
not diange. We encourage the smallest tribal language in its 
own area, but many of us resent even the mention of Urdu, 
and yet Urdu is very much a child of India and is a vital and 
graceful aspect of our many-sided culture. I am deeply 
grieved at this narrowness of outlook which so frequently 
comes in our way of our growth. 
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15. Calcuttahasbeenthesceneofcontinuii^^st^an^ 

/luring the latter part of July and ^1 because of a slight nse 
in tramway fares I can give no opinion on the merits of the 
question. But this frequent resort to violence and public 

disorder isabad sign. In Madras, there has been an agitation 

about some educational proposal. In Bellary, people fast 
because of our decision to add it to the Mysore state. Where 
does this all lead to? Are our policies on important questions 
going to be considered or decided in this way? I am gready 
disturbed about all this as it shows not only immaturity in 
our public life but a certain continuing tendency towards 
disintegration. How can we devote ourselves to the major 
economic problems when we waste our energy over these 
trivial matters? 

16. Among the countries of Asia, India rather stands out 
for its ordered political life and orgamzed attempts to bring 
about economic progress In most other countries of Asia, 
there is an absence of both of these, and politics becornes a 
succession of coups d’etzt and disorderly demonstrations. 
That is a normal condition of some of the Middle Eastern 
countries. Unfortunately, Indonesia has also displayed diis 
weakness Only the other day a Dutch statesman referred 
tauntingly to the present state of Indonesia.” We have these 
examples before us and we also see the difference between 


16 The coahoon Govetnment in Indonesia in office for fourteen 
months resigned on2 June followingdisagreementhetween its two major 
components on questions lelaung to distribution of land in eastern 
Sumatia, nationalization of the Royal Dutch Shell Company and 
opening of a diplomatic mission in Soviet Russia On SO July, another 
coalition Government led by Sastromidijojo of the Indonesian Nadona- 
hst Party and supported by the Communist and radical groups was 
announced. 

17 J M A.H. Luns, the Dutdi Foreign Mimster, said m New Delhi on 
H July after visiting Indonesia that he had useful discussions widi the 
Indonesian leaders but “further talks of common interest would have to 
await the fotmanon of a Cabinet in Indonesia ” 
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them and India. Because of this difference, we have largely 
made good in the world's eyes and stand out Some of our 
friends, however, would like to reduce us to the level of 
periodic violence and disorderly demonstration. 

17 . There has been some controversy in recent months 
about Cliristian missionaries in India. A statement’* by the 
Home Minister, Dr. Katju,” in Parliament, has led to this 
argument That statement by itself was merely a reiteration 
of the policy we have been pursuing but somehow it led 
some ireoplc to believe that there was more in it and, as a 
lesiili. It seems to mo that lOo much real has been shown 
111 some States against Qinstinn missionary* activities A 
certain fc'cling of alarm has been created among Cliristians 
in various pans of India TTiat is very unfortunate. Any such 
feeling of insecurity ui differential treatment is against our 
basic principles and policy' We must, therefore, try to 
remove it by our statements and our actions Complaints 
have come to me of harassment of missionaries and the like 
by policemen, of censoring of letters, of strange quesuons 
being asked and threats being held out Some of these 
complaints may be exaggerated, but the fact that there is 
apprehension m their minds cannot be doubted and that 
itself casts a burden upon us Where information is required, 
as it often is, it is better for the State Government or the local 
authority to address the headquarters of the organisaUOT 
who will no doubt supply full infomiauon about its 
members The practice of leaving it to polia enquiries is not 
good Of course, where there is an individual case of a 
suspect, the normal police enquiries have to take place Even 


18 Kaqu had slated on 15 Apnl 195S that the 

obliged to lake steps against Chnstian missionanesin . 

thcbasisofcomplainBthatiheirproselyuzingacuviuatodbrah B 

the religious suseepiibiliues of the Hindus He ^ 

missionancs were welcome in India as long as they 
activides to soaal and educational work. 

19 Forb fn see Vo! 2. p 523 
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in regard to visas, it is mudi easier and better to try to get the 
information about the individual concerned from the 
organization 

18 This question of missionaries arose some months ago 
in the North East Frontier Agency.*® This area as well as 
a certain area in the U P adjoin an important frontier of 
ours We have, therefore, to take special care of frontier areas 
and we do not allow any foreigner to go across the inner line. 
In the past, some imssionaries had undoubtedly carried on 
anti-national activities dieie For political and military 
reasons, we have to be smci in those areas Elsewhere, the 
same considerations do not apply 

1 9 The day after tomorrow Parliament begins. It is going 
to be a short session, but a heavy one 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


informed the LokSabha that while there 

Iwder areas whmJ ™Posed on their movements in certain 

where their acuvities were considered harmful 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

You must have followed the recent developments in 
Kashmir ' TIhs momingl madca statement in the House of 
the People • Last night, the new Pnmc Minister of Jammu 
and Kashmir state, Baksht Ghulam Mohammad, spoke at 


• A s|)cn.il Iniii in ndclnion to ilic rortnii>hi]) Ixiicrs 

1 roilnuinf; an ojirn nfe in iw Ciiunct of fixt menibm, Sbokh 
Alidulkiti itcm.-iiidnl on 0 Aiiguo (hr rrxignation of Slinml.i] Saiaf. die 
Dcxcl(i|imriu Minixirr, xxiio rrhised Tlie nevt ilax, ihikslu Ghulam 
Mohammad, 0 L Dogm and .Soiaf, in a mrmniandtim to SheiMi 
Abdnil,i)i, rh.irgrd him vriih following an independent {xilicx disKgaid- 
ing the pnnnplc of collrrtixc icaderdup of the Cibinct. eoiiaied hii 
politiral .and ronnomic {lolini'S and hlamed liim for (he corrupt and 
incfficirni .idmiinstraiioii in the xuatcand for hix support of communal- 
minded collc.iguex like \fina Afral Beg Later, Karan Siiigh. head of the 
state, laltcd an immedi,aic mecimgof (he Cabinet xeliich Sht ikh .thdulkih 
refuted to attend On 9 Augtist. Sheikh Abdullah xvas dismissed tmd 
arrcsicd .nid G M Bakshi appointed Prime Minister 

2 Tracing the exents leading lo the dismisvil and ariesi of Slieikh 
iUidullali’s Coxsimmciu, Nehru siated that Slieikh Abdulkah had been 
arrested in the inicivsi of the sccut ii) of the state Denj mg that the Indian 
army had been used to suppress demonstrations m Snnagar, Nehru said 
that though the Central Govenunent’s polic)' "on the laigcr issura 
remattted "xeltat tt xx-as and xx csluiK stand b) the assurances xx-c bax* gixw 
to Kashmir, it did not xeish to interfere, irxecpi with advice, m ihcimeniat 
structure and administrauon of the state " 
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some length on the radio’ and his speech has appeared in the 
press. This speech not only gives the background of events in 
Kashmir, but indicates the approach of his Government to 
the problems of Kashmir. I cannot say how the situation will 
devdop, but I hope that life will return to normal viithin the 
next few days.’ 

One of the unfortunate results of the tension and confusion 
in Kashmir, and more especially in Srinagar, during the last 
two months or so was to scare away the tourists. The Valley 
of Kashmir depends a great deal upon the tourist traffic. 
This year a lai^ number of visitors went to the Valley and, 
as a result, innumerable shopkeepers and others invested 
their savings in goods for sale. In June internal controversies 
produced a troubled atmosphere and the tounsts started to 
fade away till hardly any remained. The whole economic life 
of Srmagar was powerfully affected by this. 

We could do much to help the state and its people at this 
stage by encouragmg visitors to go to Kashmir. As a matter 
of fact, in some ways the latter half of August, September and 
October are the best months in the Valley. Our Railway 
Ministry is considering what steps they can take in the way 
of offenng concessions to visitors to Kashmir and they will 
probably make an announcement fairly soon We should 
also try to encourage the sale of Kashmir arts and crafts. 

I am drawing your attention to this matter which is 
ii^ortant, and hope that you will be able to do something to 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3 In hw broadcast, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad teiterated that 
Kashmir had indissoluble links vrath India andcharged Sheikh Abdullah 
and some of his colleagues with ivorking for an "independent state 
oesrg^ to further the global aims of interested foreign powers " He 

™ ^ government 

A , * oppressive statecraft" had so far denied to the people 

^ AiSnnagarand Anantnaf ” 

m favour of Sheikh Abdullah 
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lly dear Chief Minister, 

It is three Vi-eeks since I wTote to you last, three weeks full of 
important happenings in India and the world. Some of us 
here hare had to work under peculiar strain during this 
period Hence the delay in my imting to you which vou 
will understand. 

2. In the world at laige, strange tilings hai e happened. In 
Iran, diere has been anotherrerolutionary and blo^y coup’ 
and Dr, Mossadeq, from being a dictator of his counm*. is 
now in prison. In Morocco, the Sultan has been fordblj 
deposed by the French.- In Xeiv York, there is an unseanly 
tussle going on in the General .Assembly of the U.N., over 
the composition of the political oonfeiaice for Korea.* In 
Korea itself, preparations are being made for the nextsiage,^ 


1. In a coup led by General Fazuliah Zabedi in collusion with ihs 
royal uoops, Mossadeq's Go^'emn 1 enl was ovcnhrovm on 19 .teEusian^ 
he was anesied The Shah, who had fled bom Teheran on 16 .Augas*. 
remtned ftom Europe within a week. 

2. On 20 .August the French authorities appointed Sidt Mohinmad- 
benMoulaj Arafa as the netv Sultan of Morocco Thisfollowcdtbeani&t 
of a large number of Sidi Mohammad ben YousuPs supponersan^ of l-’f 
workers of tire Isuqlal <lndepende>)oe) Part}. Seealso .>rMv p SIS. 

S ThePohircal Cbmmiiieeof the General .Assembij met bora U tc-i 
.August to dedde the date, semie and composition of the 
political confeienceon Korea. Tliediscussions mainh w-ohrd ® ‘ 

quesuon of associating India and the Sonet Union w iih the w oA o 

A. The repatriation of those prisoners of war s»ho ww w illh® lo 
repatriated commenced on 5 .August and ended on 6 September 1. 
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and an advance party sent there by us has come back and 
rqjorted® Grnsideiable number of Indian troops have 
already sailed for Korea from Madras.® In quiet and peaceful 
Ceylon, there has been violent labour trouble leading to a 
declaration of a state of emergency.^ In Indonesia, after a 
long interval, a Government has been formed.® But this 
Government has no strong support and can hardly be 
expected to have a long life In the Soviet Union there has 
been a meeting of the Supreme Soviet® and several further 
steps have been taken'® which indicate a conunuation of the 
neiv policy which was introduced soon after Stalm’s death. 
This policy aims generally at a lessening of tension in 
Europe and elsewhere. In South Africa, Dr. Malan has come 
out again, very frankly and forcibly, as the champion 
against what he calls In^an imperialism." Thus he tries to 
cover up his blatant racial policy In East Africa, the 


5 An advance party ot nine ottiaaU led biRK-Nehni, the Foreign 

Secretary, and Major General S P.P Thorat, returned to India on 18 
August after visiting Korea and Japan for wo weeks 

6 Between 18 and 20 August 1955. 

^ ^Die demonstiauons by the left wing against the rise in prices 
turned violent and there was police firing on 12 and IS August. An 
ernergenc> was declared in the country on 12 August. 

8 See ante, p 351 

9 Itraetfrom3to8Augustl953,andMalenkov,inhisaddressonihe 

concluding day, reiterating the policy of the Soviet Union of "peaceful 
w-ewtence, 'said that "it is the pnnapleofour foreign policy toiespect 

me nauonalfreedom and sovereignty of any naaon, large andsmalL”He 

stressed the need for talks between the Big Powers and nlwtgwi 
United Nauons in its efforts to "strengthen peace ’ 
tunnn r t Soviet Union announced acceptance of the 

the Western Powers of 15 July to hold a peace conference on 

India “notonly 

e powers with mtercsts in Africa. India was a danger for 

«nca in Southern and Northern Rhodesia and in East A&ica." 
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European settlers have also talked loudly about this Indian 
imperialism it so happens that the voice of India has been 
the stoutest, among the countries of the world, not only in 
regard to the freedom of suppressed peoples but, more 
especially, against racial dominauon and inequality This 
has hurt those who indulge in this racial suppression 
3. In our own country we have had another Independence 
Day, and I unfurled our flag for the seventh time from the 
ramparts of the histone Red Fort of Delhi before a vast 
audience. Parliament has been meeting and considenng 
pnnapally the Estate Duty BilP’ and the Andhra State 
Bill The nationalizauon of air services in India has been 
completed and the two corporations, one for internal 
services and the other for overseas services, have been given a 
good start ** The Prime Minister*® of New Zealand paid us a 
bnef visit 


12 For example, the Kenya Weekly News wrote on 12 August that 
'Tandu Nehru « a menace to Africa and to the Africans Does Pandit 
Nehru imagine that the world would tolerate the dedine of Africa loa wsi 
roological reserve while he prattled about poliuca! freedom and racial 
equality?" 


IS The Estate Duty Bill provided for levy ol duty on "propertypas^ 
on death or deemed to pass on the death of a person" so as to irfua wire 
disparities m the accumulation of wealth and to find funds 
developmentschemesoftheStates The Bill waspassedhy the twoHoi^ 

of Parliament on 15 and 22 September respectively and rcceiveO m 
President's assent on 14 October 1958 , 

14 The Andhra State Bill passed by Lok Sabha on 27 August a iw 
week's debate, and by Rajya Sabha on 12 September, received me 

President’s assent on 14 September 1958 .r-iinln" ' 

15 Indian Airlines and Air India Iniemational were inaugmaiedon 

S G Holland (1898-1961) Prime MinistcrolNcw Zealand, 1949-57 
17 From 2 to 5 August 1953 
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4 Far the most important events in India during this last 
fortnight have been connected with Kashmir. It vras, as a 
consequence of these events, although not to deal with them 
directly, that the Prime Minister of Pakistan came here at the 
beginning of this week and spent four days with us.>® You 
must have seen the statement that has been issued by us 
about our talks In the course of my address on Independence 
Day from the Red Fort, I appealed to the people of Delhi to 
give a warm welcome to the Prime Minister of Pakistan, who 
was due to arrive the next day. In the result, what the people 
of Delhi did surprise everyone and gratified me greatly. 
They gave Mr. Mahomed Ali a welcome whidi they have 
hardly given to anyone in the past It was a warm-hearted 
and overwhelming welcome and somehow these years of 
strain and trouble and conflict, since the partition, faded 
away and Old Delhi stood out as a" great city with an 
immemonal past, representing the many cultures that have 
flowed into it and become its own There was a nostalgia in 
die air for that composite culture which had made Delhi 
so notable in the past. The Pakistan Prime Minister and 
his party were overwhelmed bv this demonstration 
of affection and goodwill. Mr Mahomed Ali was little 
known, he had no great record behind him to inspire the 
people Why then did he receive such a welcome? To a slight 


18 See anie, item 36 

19 Reacting to the dismissal of Sheikh Abdullah’s Government, 
med All, m a telegram to Nehru on 10 August, demanded an 

i^ediate conference on Kashmir Nehru replied two days later that such 
juncture was pointless, but as Mahom^ All persisted a 
tvas held in New Delhi from 17 to 20 August. 

®°™®ttnique of 20 August expressed the desire of both 
acYmT** *°*^.*,? impartial plebisate” to settle the dispute "in 

j , "’*'''‘^bthewishesotthepeopleoflhcstate"atidtheiragteement 

Gnw.^ ***^t"*™*"* ® plebisate administrator by the Kashmir 

of the 1954 Italsostatedihattherepresentatives 

evacuee*^** Governments would meet again to discuss the question of 
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extent, because of our appeal to the people of Delhi, but 
much more so, forother reasons. 1 think this astonishingdemcniS' 
tration represented a basic d^ire in the minds of men and 
women to have done with the conflicts that have embitteied 
India and Pakistan. It represented also an appreaabon of 
the fact that Mr Mahomed Ali has also represented that 
desire for friendship and co-operation between the two 
countnes 

5 Some days before the Pakistan Pnme Minister came to 
Delhi and while he was here, Pakistan was full of a raging 
and tearing campaign against India The press was full of 
It,*' the radio ulked of it, and prominent men, Ministers and 
Governors and others, repeated the same theme** The 
Independence Day celebrations of Pakistan were cancelled 
throughout the world ** There were processions and meetings 
and hartals and the demand was for war and jehad We have 
had many hysterical outbursts in Pakistan dunng the last 
few years, but this latest one exceeded all previous ones in 
virulence It was difficult for me even to lead extracts from 
the Pakistan press They were blood-curdling I could 
understand the people in Pakistan feeling the shock of 
events in Kashmir and I could even appreciate some 
resentment But what happened was so tembly unbalanced 
that It passed all understanding There was talk of putting 


21 On 10 DaivndescnbedAbdullali’sdisimssalas"achallengr 

to Pakistan" and the Pakistan Times charactenied « as an *''*"*1*' ^ 
consol idauon of India's o ver-lordship in Kashmir ” The press 
exaggerated reports about protest demonstrations in Kashmir an o 
places, and on 1 1 August the Dav n headline read Indian troops m 


22 At public meeungs in Karadii on 11 and I6Aufflst^Fauro aJin^ h 

pipl. » ior .te "I*®™." »t 

P yihman , former Minister of State for Defence, denoun^ th ih-hun 

called for a jebad against India and severanrt of dip ® 

Hartals were also.observed on 11 Augiwtin ^ 

23, The Pakistan Cabinet took this deasion on 12 Augu 
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an end to diplomatic relations, and if this takes place at any 
time, one can imagine the other consequences that would 
flow from it 

6. It IS in this context of hysteria and wild outbursts in 
Pakistan that the visit of Mr. Mahomed Ah to Delhi must be 
seen The contrast between this and the warm-hearted 
welcome that he got in Delhi was remarkable. I have seldom 
felt so proud of roy people as I did when I saw the men and 
women of Delhi behaving in this big way, in spite of the wild 
outbursts in Pakistan. There was an element of greatness in 
theii behaviour and sobriety in facing a difficult situation. I 
wish we could always behave in this manner whenever a 
crisis or diffaculty faces us. 

7 The recent events in Kashmir are undoubtedly of 
primary importance not only m the Kashmir state itself but 
in the whole of India and, to some extent, in the world 
Much of this importance is due to the fact that the events 
appeared to have come with the suddenness of a thunderbolt 


In fact, few things happen with that suddenness and there 
are always long-standing and underlying causes behind 
events Three months ago, in May last, I visited Kashmir for 
two days*< This was before I went to England. I was 
surprised and dismayed to see the state of affairs there and 


the great deterioration that had taken place in many ways 
There was a process of disintegration and an acute internal 
conflict among those who had been our colleagues for so 
long. I was peculiarly unhappy to find how Sheikh Abdullah 
had changed. All I could do then was to beg of Sheikh 
Abdullah and others not to allow this process of disintegration 
to continue and not to take any step which might make the 


situauon even more difficult. I asked them to stay their 
hands ull I came back from Europe when we could discuss 
the various problems confronting us fully When I was in 
England, 1 continued to have disturbing accounts of conditions 
in Kashmir. On my return, one of the earliest things I did 


24 18 and 19 May 1953 
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xyas to invite Sheikh Abdullah to come to see me m Delhi ^ I 
had previously invited him to the A.1 C C meeting in Agra 
He said he could not come to AgTa4)ut he would try to see me 
later in Delhi However, he did not come to Delhi in spite of 
repeated invitahons He sent Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 
and Mirza Afeal Beg*® later, but that was hardly sausfactory 

8 Meanwhile, the situauon went on relentlessly towards 
the final crisis Government did not function there and 
Ministers spoke against each other. The National Party that 
had been built up after more than 20 years’ labour started 
disintegrating The people were confus^ and apprehensive 
Visitors who had gone in large numbers this year to 
Kashmir, sensing this impending cnsis, left the Valley and 
large numbers of petty shopkeepers who had invested their 
all in the handicrafts of Kashmir hoping to sell them to these 
visitors, were suddenly stranded 

9 We met people from Kashmir Some of my colleagues 
went there at my request and otherwise and came back and 
reported. At every stage the report was worse than the 
previous one. It became clear that it was impossible to carry 
on in tnis way. Government could not funcUon and 
everything was disintegrating Sheikh Abdullah’s atutude 
became more and more bitter and he seemed to be bent on 
upsetting everything in Kashmir Indeed, in the course of a 
conversation with a friend, he said that he would set fire to 
the state. I do not know what he meant by that But it 
indicated the state of his mind which was almost funcuonmg 
as if It was unbalanced So we came to live under constant 
apprehension of an impending disaster It was a very 


25 In a letttr to Abdullah on 8 July. Nehm danfi ed dwt the 
Government of India stood by the Delhi Agreement and ui^ ^ 
"adhere to it ” To find out from him as to what was m«nt by sepa 
pohaes", Nehru invited Abdullah to Delhi for 

26 (1912-1982) Minister, Jammu and Kashmir, 1944-46, Mm 

Sheikh Abdullah’s Cabinet. 1948-58, founded Jammu and 
Plebisate Front, 1955, later imprisoned a number of 
Revenue, Agnculture, Forest, Industry and Commerce, 197S-7 
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difficult and distressing situation. There was no easy way 
out To allow things to continue as they were was to invite 
disaster and, in any event, that was a feeble way of meeting a 
situation To take any steps to diedc it also meant inviting 
trouble The choice, as often in our lives, was one of the 
lesser evil. 

10. We were told repeatedly that something must be done. 
We were informed that the majority of the Cabinet held one 
view and the minority, including the Pnme Minister, 
another, that majority commanded the considerable majority 
of the executive of the National Conference as also very 
probably of the Conference itself and the Constituent 
Assembly. Our advice first was that some way out should be 
found for co-operadon, as any other course was likely to lead 
to unfortunate results. If this was impossible, then a 
Government should be formed which could funcdon and 
which held one view and not several diverse views. The 
procedure must be fully constitutional. If the Cabinet split 
up, it should resign and go out of office and another Cabinet 
formed We stressed that this should be done in the proper 
way in accordance with consdturional procedure We realized, 
of course, that all manner of difficuldes might arise. We 
could not deal with every possible consequence. We were 
anxious, however, that our Army should not be involved and 
we issued strict injunctions accordingly. 

11 For some days, further disintegrating developments 
took place and then the final crisis came in the Cabinet 
resulting from the demand of Sheikh Abdullah for the 
resignation of a Member,®’ who happened to represent the 
majonty view of the Cabinet. Events followed in quick 
succession resulting in the dismissal of the Abdullah Cabmet, 
the swearing in of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad as Prime 


27 ShamlalSaiaf Businessman and pohtioan bom Kashmir, Munster 
for Health and Development, 1948.58, and of Industry, Commerce 
and Labour, 1958.63 
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Minister and later in the arrest of Sheikh Abdullah himself. 
We learnt of these e\ents after they had taken place. It was 
difficult for us to sa^ anything at that stage because the 
resulting situauon had to be dealt with on the spot and 
am thing that we could ha\ e said from here might only ha^ c 
resulted in adding to the confusion and making nobody 
responsible. We had, therefore, to watch exents as they 
happened. It appeared that, after the dismissal of the 
Abdullah Cabinet, there x\as a danger of Sheikh Abdullah 
promoting an upheaxal and cixil strife on a considerable 
scale. This xvas to be ax oided and so the next inex-itable step 
xvas taken by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, the nexv Prime 
Minister, to order his arrest 


12. It is easy to be x\*ise after an exent But, xvhen exents 
folloxx- each other in quick succession, each leading to the 
other, it is difficult to stopor dix’ert their course mudi Hoxr 
and xx'hen did this deieriorauon begin leading to the final 
crisis? It is difficult to draxx' the line, but there can be no 
doubt that one of the most poxx'crful elements at the back xx-as 
the Praja Parishad-Jan Sangh agitation w’hich created a 
great effect not only in Sheikh Abdullah’s mind but in the 
minds of the people in the Valley. This agitation embittered 
thein and it appeared to them tliat the Jan Sangh and ik 

supporters represented the prex-ailingsentimentin India and 

this frightened them. The people began looking in othff 
directions. Sheikh AbduUah became peculiarly bitter 
rather lost his moorings. We can criticiw Shdkh AbdiuM 
for going astray and forgetting the principles on which he 
had longstood, but that doesnot help much in undeist^ng 

a suualion which at first gradually and then rather sudde y 
confionted us. This situauon xx-as primarily Aeresulto ms 
communal agitation xx-hich xx ent on in Delhi, in ife Punja 

andinsomeotherparisoflndiaformany months, moiran 

of Kashmiri labourers xxho came doxx-n to India in i 
summei, xx-ent back xx-itli bitterness in their hearts ey 
spread to the x illages. We see here the dangerous results ot 
xxrong action. It is true that some of us condemned 
agitation repeatedly in Parliament and elsewhere, but it is 
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also true that many vaguely sympathized wuh it, not 
1 eahzing the dangers inhei ent in it And so, we have to suiter 
those consequences and those dangers 

13 The siiuauon developed as some inevitable tragedy 
which could not be stopped It has left a bad taste in the 
mouth and I have fell unhappy, for much that has happened 
has not been good, and a long trail of consequences will flow 
from It If we believe as we have done and must do, that the 
people of Kashmir must deade their own fate, then obviously 
things have happened which have weighted the scales 
against us Some of oui friends in the past have often 
demanded what they call "strong action”, not realizing that 
what IS always necessary is wise action 

14 We see here in this matiei the unfortunate triumph of 
communalism We have battled against this, but, in the 
particulai instance, we have failed and the consequences 
may well be serious for the whole of India It would be some 
small gam if we realized even at this late hour, how penlous 
and harmful this communal mentality is and how it is 
impossible to build up a strong and progressive India if we 
permit these reactionary and disintegrating forces to have 
play m this country It does little good to blame others 
Others will go wrong The question always is how far we are 
functioning rightly If we act rightly, then it does not very 
much matter what others do 

15 The city of Delhi acted rightly and magnificently in the 
welcome it gave to the Pakistan Prime Minister. By doing so. 
It clianged the whole atmosphere of discord and applied the 
healing touch to a situauon that was heading towaids 
disaster Here we have an instance of how right action 
always pays But it cannot undo all the effects of wrong 
action 

16 In the Jammu and Kashmir state, the news of these 
sudden changes naturally came as a shock. While people 
kneiv of the internal troubles and discords, and thei e were all 
kinds of rumours about coming changes, still the actual 
events came as a shock. There have been many demonstrations 
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and there has been some violence resulting m shooungand 
deaths Considering everything, this has not been as much as 
might have been expected The Indian Army has kept 
wholly aloof Some misunderstandings, however, have 
arisen because the local militia wears a uniform whidi is 
rather similar to the Indian Army uniform. I believe diey 
were supplied some years ago from our surplus stocks 
Outwardly conditions are generally peaceful, but there can 
be no doubt that tliere is a good deal of sullenness and 
discontent among the people On the other hand, there is 
also a ceitain realization that these changes had become 
inevitable. Most of the workers of the National Conference 
have supported the present Govei nmenL Tliat Government 
will have to face the elected Assembly when it meets and its 
fate will natuially depend upon a x'ote of that Assembly The 
Government believes they aie likely to have a substantial 
majority in that Assembly Nevci iheless, the situation 
continues to be a difficult and disuessmg one and Bakslu 
Ghulam Mohammad, the new Pi ime Mmistei , has to carry a 
very he.ivy bin den He desei ves all oui sympathy and help 
17 Much has been said during these past few days, about 
foreign interference*® and about the activities of the U N 
observers There has been foreign interference of some kind 
or other during the past several yeais, and the behaviour of 
the U.N observers in the past had often been strongly 
objected to But I think that the great stress laid upon this in 
recent days has been exaggeiated It is not good to exaggerate 


28 AdUu Stevenson's ulks witli Slieikh Abdulldh duiiiig lii' vtsH to 
Kashmii fiom 1 toSMay 1919, Dtdles usiiioNew J)eMn«»boiinhesdiw 
tune, and publication by Aten Yaik Times on 1 July 1913 ot .i map « 
Kashmii showing it as an independent leniioiy. led lo sjjenilanon inai 
the Ihnted Slates was cncoutaging Slietkh Abdullah to proilaim iie 
independence of the Kashmir Valle>' 

29 On 1 1 August, the Jammu and Kashmir Goseinment thaigen 

U N observers with inaiemeni of pio-Abdullah demonstrations a t 
warned them that tlieir diploinaur immunity might be svnhdrawn 
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and, in any event, in the present circumstances, it will not 
help to cast blame on all and sundry Where necessary, of 
course, action has to be taken 

18. In the talks I had with the Pakistan Prime Minister, 
some considerable progress was recorded in regard to the 
evacuee property issue I think we can hopefully look 
fonvard to progress in this matter. So far as moveable 
property and the like is concxmed, we have practically 
arrived at an agreement which will be announced soon. 

19 I have referred to communalism above and the dangers 
that flow from it 1 am beginning to get as anxious about the 
disintegrating influences resulung from the demand for 
linguistic States in various parts of the country. Some recent 
speeches delivered in the House of the People in the course of 
the debate on the Andhra Bill are alarming in their general 
purport and outlook ” People talk lightly about the disinte- 
gration of Hyderabad and about chopping and cutting up 
India all over the place. We have decided to appoint a 
high-power commission to consider the reorganization of 
States Tliat will be done But, if many of us still think m this 
narrow way, I fear that our progress as a nation will be much 
delayed and, indeed* we will go backwards rather than 
forwards There is an inherent tendency towaidsdisintegtation 
of India, possibly resulting from our caste system and our 
general outlook on life. We do not mix easily and we live in 
compartments Even m foreign countries, Indians are apt to 
lead their separate provincial lives How are we to build up a 
nation if we think and act more or less in a tribal way? This is 
a matter of importance and it is not enough for us merely to 
paw resolutions against provincialism and casteism, but to 
feel strongly that they are dangerous and should be fought 


30 Dutnig the debate some members demanded the immediate 
ormation of Kannada, Marathi and Punjabi-spealcmg States and a few 
demmded a Urdu-speaking State also There was demand for the 
immediate dissotanon of the Hyderabad state and dqiosition of the 

autocratic Nuam A change in the name from Madias to Drawdisian was 
• 1 ‘sa suggested. 
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our peace TheU.S Government appeared to have gone all 
out to please Dr. Rhee.“ They have agreed to a military 
alliance with South Korea and they have apparently given 
them assurances which have not all been made pfublic 
Among them, apparently, is the promise to oppose India’s 
inclusion in the political conference. But the most important 
of these assurances is that, after three months of the poliucal 
conference, if no success is obtained according to their 
thinking, they will walk out of it. That means that they will 
put an end to the conference If this is the approach of a 
Great Power like the United States, not to mention South 
Korea, then indeed, the outlook foi the conference is bleak It 
is obvious that Dr Syngman Rhee does not want that 
conference to succeed and he can block success therefore and 
then walk out at the end of it And now it appears that the 
United States would probably supporthim in many matters, 
and more especially, in walking out. Dr. Rhee has clearly 
said that he will start war again. So, if the world is to be 
dominated by Dr. Syngman Rhee, we can confi^ntly and 
hopelessly look forward to war at the end of 90 days of the 
political conference 

21. If this was not disconcerting enough, we have been told 
by the 1 6 Powers who were fighting on behalf of the U.N, in 
Korea, that in case of aggression on behalf of China, they 
will immediately retaliate and the war then will not be a 
limited one.** We have been further told by some eminent 
people that, when this war comes, no holds will be barred 
and atomic weapons will 6e used.** 


*2 On 8 August, a mutual defence treaty between South Korea and the 
t’niied SuiR, was signed 

JJrtZ'nEi**"'”!! ">"'«» ot ihc u N. Oonumnd 
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22. All this is an amazing approach to a peace oonfenence. 
If this is the mentality just after the armistice, what can be 
expected from the political conference? There is evidently 
much difference in opinion between the U.S A. on dte one 
side and the United Kingdom. Canada. France and many 
other countries on tlie other. The latter have pressed for the 
inclusion of theSov iei Union in the political conferenceand 
have also proposed India. The U nited States have reluctantly 
agieed to the inclusion of the Soviet Union but with 
qualification. Urey are absolutely opposed to India being 
there, no doubt because President Syrrgman Rheeis opposed 
to it. IMiile we see this difference of opinion between the 
Western European and other countries and iheU.S . wealso 
see repeatedly that finally tire viewpoint of the U.S..%. 
prevails in most matters The resolutions put forward before 
the General .Assembly are not verv- happy and it is not dear 
tlrat a political conference will emerge orrt of this wrangle. 
Even if it emerges, it is hardly likely to be an effective 
instrumern for peace. 


23. .As regards the position of India, we have made it dear 
that w'e have no desire to push ourselves anywhere. But we 
see no reason also to withdraw irrerely because a partiorlar 
coirntr)’ does not like us I do not know how the situation 
may develop in New York, but our present instrutaioirs to 
our delegation are to abstain from voting on the various 

resolutionsandtomakeastatemeniesplainingourviev^point. 

Tltat is in keeping with the neutral position tltat vve have 
taken up and that has bear artually entrusted to us in Korra. 

24. While there is so mudi talk of war and competition in 
armaments, and the atom bomb and tlie h^ilrogen bomb, it 

is well to remember thattheultimatesuoccssof any couniryOT 

group of countries will depend upon die econmiucstrength 


ISOOVaOUSClUJUgiiJUiutciiuxiMMi * , .w 

this, another aspea is not so much before . 

€conomicaspectisimpottantandagrafieant,R^i«^ 

developments in the Soviet Union have shown marl^ 

progress The Soviet output per head already surpasses dra 
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of Italy and is likely to catch up soon with the present level of 
French output per head> It is estimated that, at this rate, it 
will overtake the British output per head in another seven or 
eight years. It has to be remembered that the population of 
the Soviet Union is about 200 million. Thus not only the 
output perheadbut the total output will be very considerable, 
and, within a decade, the Soviet Union may well have an 
absolute preponderence economically over Western Europe, 
unless progress in Western Europe goes ahead ^ster than at 
present. 

25. The Soviet figures that are available to us are probably 
exaggerations Even allowing for such exaggerations, they 
are significant. Prices have been cut repeatedly in recent 
years and consumption has gone up. While maintaining a 
high rate of expenditure on armaments, there has been an 
increasing expenditure on civilian capital development, 
resulting in an increasing standard of life. 

26 . WWle this is happening in the Soviet Union, we see the 
rapid disintegration in France. A great series of strikes 
recently have demonstrated this.® Indo-China continues to 
dram the life-blood of France and, in spite of all this, France 
is going in now for a new phase of very active repression in 
Morocco 

27. Thus the Soviet challenge on the economic plane is 
probably more significant than even that on the military 
plane. Every European country has to face the dilemma of 
spending on increasing armaments or in keeping up its 
social services and standards of life. Generally speaking, the 


35 Lifcinpamandotheralieswasdisruptedbetween7andI4Augusl 

‘ workers in Government and State-owned 

to press the demand for the withdmwing the teem on salaries 
»^G^ment.lii^ bonus against recent budget proposals which 

to* on essential commodities, and for the dismissadrf Laniel’s 
nght-wmg Government and installation of a left-wing C^n^ 
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latter tend to go down. If this burden of armaments 
continues, there can be Utile doubt that Western Europe will 
remain static and it might even go down a little, while the 
Soviet Union, which inadentally has reduced its armament 
expenditure somewhat, goes on advanang in the economic 
domain. 

28 Generally speaking, ram has been bountiful all over 
the country Indeed, it has been more than that and 
widespread floods have taken place bringing enormous 
damage and misery in their tram. The Kosi river in Bihar, of 
evil reputauon m this respect, has spread outover a vastarea 
of Bihar converting this into something like an inland sea 
The damage done by this can well be imagined Godavan in 
Andhra Pradesh has now done something which apparently 
it had never done before The whole delta has been flooded 
and It IS even difficul t to get news of this area, because access 
IS not easy It is said that m Rajahmundry town alone four 
hundred people died Possibly many more have died elsewhere 
The rice crop of this granary of the South has been ruined 

29 It IS most unfortunate that this heavy blow should have 
fallen on Andhra just on the eve of its establishment as a 
separate State We are taking urgent steps to organize help 
and all our Ministries of the Central Government have been 
instructed to help in every way. Our Army lias been so 
instructed also. I am issuing an appeal for funds 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36 On 23 August. Nehru appealed for contnbuuons to the Prune 
Minister’s Relief Fund 
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As you are aware, it has been announced on behalf of the 
Government of India that a high-powered commission will 
be appointed to consider the question of redistribution of 
provinces. The Hyderabad Congress passed a resolution to 
this effect' and the Government of India accepted that 
approach to this question We had said that we would take 
action after the establishment of the Andhra State. There is 
no immediate hurry to appomt this commission, but I do 
not think it will serve any useful purpose to delay this I 
should like it to be appointed before the end of the year, 
preferably some time in November, so that it might start 
work with the b^inning of the New Year * 

Two questions arise* 

(1) Composiuon of the commission, and 

(2) Functions and terms of reference * 

The composition is important. Most of those with whom I 
have discussed this matter are of opinion that there should 
not be more than three members. These three persons should 
be outstanding and impartial. Those connected in any way 
with linguistic provinces agitation should of course be 
excluded. I should like you to think over this matter and to 


* A. note sent to all Chief Ministers 

1 See ante, p 2S8. 

2 Nehru announced in the Lok Sabha on 22 Decembw 1953 that the 
Govemmmt had set up a commission to inquire into and i^iori by 30 
June 1955 on the reorganizatton of States in India 


wmmission was asked to invesu^te the problem m all its 
oe^gs and recommend "the broad principles which should govern the 
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suggest possible names. Should we have a judge of the 
Supreme Court in this commission or other judges? 

As regards the functions and terms of reference, I think 
that they should be geneial and that we should not go into 
any detail. We should not mention any particular demand 
(or a new province or for the alteration of the boundaries of 
any province. We should leave all these matters to the 
discretion of the commission. 

I would suggest that the commission should not take any 
public evidence They can consult any individual or group 
privately. They can receive memoranda. As far as possible, 
all tins should be on the confidential basis. It is desirable to 
avoid public agitations on these issued 

I would suggest to the commission to consider this 
problem of redistribution of States in the broadest way 
without going into specificdetails about boundaries, etc , to 
begin with Having come to some broad conclusions, they 
should present an interim report to Government. This 
report should also be published and public reactions noted. 
The Government mig^t then give their own views on this 
subject to the commission. 

The second stage will be for the commission to consider 
the problem in greater detail and perhaps give some 
priorities 

This is the general line of my thinking at present. Before 
we consider this matter further, I shall be grateful to have 

your views and advice. I am enclosing a copy of the Congiess 

resolution as passed at Hyderabad * 

May I expect a reply from you, say, by the first week of 
October? That reply will, of course, be rather general at this 
stage. 

I would request you to keep this matter secret. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


4 Not printed 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

My GoUet^e, the Home Minister, Dr. Katju, is sendingyou 
separately a note on the reform of itididal administration in 
India. This note is a preliminary approadr to this problem 
and we should like to have your comments on it before we 
consideritin detail. Weshall also consult judicial authorities 
and others concerned. We do not, however, wish to go 
through any lengthy process of consultation. That would 
delay matters too mudi and we are anxious to go ahead. We 
shall make every effort to produce a Bill for Parliament next 
November, 

2. I want to share with you a certain apprehension that is 
growing within me. I fed that in many ways the position 
relaung to minority groups in India is deteriorating. Our 
Constitution is good and we do not make any distinction in 
our rules and regulations or laws. But, in effect, changes 
creep in because of administrative jrractices or oBicers. Often 
drese changes are not ddiberate, sometimes they are so. 

3, In the Services, generally speaking, the representation of 

the minority communities is lessening. In some cases, it is 
very poor indeed. It is true that some of the highest offices in 
the^land are cxxupied by members of these minority commu* 
mti«. They cxxupy high places also in our foreign missions. 
But in looking through Central Government figures, as wd 1 
as sonae others, I am distressed to find that the position is 
very dhadvantageous to diem, chiefly to the Muslims and 
sometimes others also. ' 


• A special leuer in addition to iheFonnighUyLeuers. 
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4. In our Defence Services, there are hardly any Muslims 
left In the vast Central Secretariat of Delhi, there are very 
tew Muslims Probably the position is somewhat better in 
the provinces, but not much more so What concerns me 
most IS that there is no effort being made to improve this 
situation, which is likely to grow worse unless checked. 

5. It IS all very well for us to say that we shall not pay any 
attention to communal and like considerations m appoint- 
ments. I am no lover of communalism and its works. Indeed, 
I think it is the most dangerous tendency m India and has to 
be combated on all fronts. But, at the same time, we have to 
leahze that in a vast and mixed country like India we must 
produce a sense of balance and of assurance of a square deal 
and future prospects in all parts of the country and in all 
communities of India If the tendency is to upset any balance 
or to emphasize one aspect at the cost of another, the result is 
a lack of equilibrium and dissatisfacdon and frustration 
among large groups 

6 This IS exactly what is happening and it is not a good 
thing I think we should make a very special effort to check 
this wrong tendency in so far as the Services are concerned 
The question is a wider one than the Services, although the 
Services are an important part in the texture of India We 
have to create a sense of partnership in every group and 
individual in the country, a sense of being a full sharer in the 
benefits and opportunities that are offered It is only then 
that we produce the right attitude of mind. Nothing seems to 
me so unbecoming as to preach loyalty to others, meani^ 
by that word "loyalty” that everyone should fall m stqi with 
us This IS very mut^ like the approach of the Communists 
m some parts of the world and of the Americans m othff 
parts of the world, each of whom demand uniformity an 
submission to their way of thinking and life. That bri^ 

in the internauonal sphere, and a like approach m 
the national sphere must inevitably lead to conflict also, 
apart from being intrinsically wrong 

7 I have referred to Muslims above, but this apphra to 
Chnsuans and others also. Unfortunately there is a feeling 
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I of apprehension among a large number of our Christian, 
countrymen and countrywomen, and many of them feel 

' uncertaih of their place in India in the future. We have 
always to remember India as a composite country, composite 
m many ways, in religion, m customs, in langus^es, in ways 
of hfe, etc An attempt by the majority groups to impose 
Itself on others can only lead to inner conflicts, which are as 
bad as outer conflicts The basic problem for us today in 
India is to build up a united India in the real and inner sense 
‘of the word, that is, a psychological integration of our 
people 

8. I find the language approach is often not very happy, 
though I think there has been an improvement in it lately. 
We want ^indi as the national language and I think it is 
quite essential that this should be so We have to work for it 
But the method of working for it is of the highest 
importance. If that method is not the right one, then we get 
further away from our objective The appeal of lang^ge is a 
very inumate and far-reaching one and has to be dealt with 
with the greatest care. Anyone who has studied the history of 
E^pe will find that language conflicts have created more 
difficulties than almost anything else. He will find that 
every attempt at the suppression of a language has had the 
opposite effect With this expenence behind them, Europeans 
now tend to accept even a variety of langut^s in order to 
avoid any appearance of suppression or conflict Small 
countries recognize officially several languages and some- 
times even more than one script. 

9* The right approach should always be a positive approach 
of encouraging a language such as Hindi, never of discoura- 
ging any other or discriminating against any other. The 
whole question of linguisuc provinces would lose part at 
test of the passion that accompanies it, if we are absolutely 
ran to every language and give it freedom of growth. 

10. The question of Urdu, and the way it is being treated in 
many parts of India, has distressed me greatly. This is not 
only for cultural reasons but even more so for basic political 
reasons. I could enter into the merits of this question and I 
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think these merits are very substantial. But in such matters it 
is not merely merit that counts but a psychology that is 
created and the mental reaction that is produced among 
large numbers of people. There is no doubt at all that there 
are large numbers of people who speak and write Urdu. In 
the Punjab, in Delhi, and in the northern U.P., a very 
considerable number do so. In many other parts of India 
there are large groups, especially in the big cities In fact, 
there are such groups all over India and sometimes the 
numbers are fairly large. I was surprised to find the number 
of people speakingand writing Urdu in the South, especially 
fn the border regions of Hyderabad and Andhra. When I go 
there, my language is easily understood by most of people. 

1 1. That faa alone is important as showing that Urdu has 
a certain vitality in India, and creating an impression that 
we are against it must hurt those large numbers of people 
and make them feel that we are against something that they 
chensh The test of this, as of other matters, is notw-hat we 
feel about it but what those concerned feel; not what a 
majority thinks but how a minority reacts, for our objective 
always is to produce a sense of fulfilment in the minds of 
the minority. 

12. WTien I speak of Urdu, I include the Urdu or Persia 
script. Ihis may be alien to us in some historical sense, but it 
has been in use in India to a considerable extent for many 
hundreds of years. It has been and is today a link ivith the 
world of Western Asia and partly Central Asia. It »nnecte m 
politically and otherwise with countries whose fiieidship is 
important to us. 

13. From the cultural point of view, Urdu brings in some 
trends which have in the past strengthened Hindi m 
future might well do so. It is of course nota rii^ of Ifindi, it 
caimot be. It may even gradually lessen in significa^ m 
India. That will be a historical development. Grad^y 
prinitT and Urdu might well approximate in phraseolo^ 
and structure. The Nagari script is bound to become^* 
more widespread as it should. But to endeavour to do this ny 
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creating an impression of suppressing Urdu and its script is 
a bad policy and is a narrowing of our cultural outlook. 
Incidentally, itis opposed to the scheme of our Constitution. 

14. But I am most concerned with the effect produced on 
large numbers. Even if that effect appears to us to be 
unreasonable, it is nevertheless a fact to be reckoned with 
both &om the political and the cultural points of view. We 
have to meet that situadon wisely. There can be no doubt 
that there is a very strong feeling of distress and frusttadon, 
which is not confined to Muslims alone, but which is shared 
by a considerable number of Hindus and others, in regard to 
present policies being pursued reladng to Urdu and its 
script. In some provinces. Government have taken defirute 
steps to discourage Urdu and have stopped giving aid to 
schools where Urdu is taught. Many drildien and their 
parats who want to learn Urdu have no opporturuty of 
^ingso Acdve and aggressive campaigns against Urdu ate 
in progress in many places, as if Urdu were some dangerous 
enemy irr oinr ranks. If that is so, then we tend to make those 
who believe in it also feel not only luihappy but rather 
hosdle. I feel strongly on this subject because all my cultural 
standard are affected by it Even more so, the future 
integradonof India appears to me to suffer. Most of us seem 
to have forgotten the wisdom that inspired Gandhiji in his 
approach to some of the vital problems of our country. 
Among them was the language problem and he laid the 
peatest stress on our encouraging Urdu. Conditions have 
otanged since then and perhaps we cannot go as far as 
Gandhiji wanted us to go in this respect But the basici 
approach must sdll be the same and jt would be an ill day if 
we surrendered to populsyr tdamour and prejudice in this or 
any other matter. 

15. The freling of nadonalism is an enlarging and widen-' 

mg »perience for the individual or the nadon More 
«P^l|y, when a country is under foreign dominadon, 
wtionalism is a strengthening and unifying force. But, a 

stage arrives when it mightweHhaveanarrowing influence,' 
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Sometimesj as in Europe, it becomes a^ressive and chami- 
nistic and -;vants to impose itself on other countries and 
other people £%'er}' people suffer from the strange delusion 
that diey are the dea and better than all others. \Mien they 
become strong and powerful, the}' try to impose themsdves 
and their %s:ays on others In theirattempttodoso,somedme 
or other, they overreach themsdves, stumble and ML That 
has been thefateof the intense nationalism of Germany and 
Japan- 

16. But a more insidious form of natioiralism is the 
nartosvness of mind that it develops tvithinacountiy, when 
a majorit}' thinks itsdf as the entire nation andin its attempt 
to absorb the minoiitv actually sqrarates them even more. 
Vt'e. in India, have to be pardoilarly careful of this because 
of our tradition of caste and separatism. We have a tendency 
to fall into sqrarate groups and to forget the larger unity. 

1 7. Communal organizations are the dearest examples of 
extreme narron-nKS of outlook, struttingabout in the guise 
of nationalism- In the name of unit}', they separate and 
destro}. In sodal terms they represent reaction of the wont 
type. We may condemn these communal organizations, but 
there are many others who are not free from this nanOT%'' 
influence. Oddly enough, the very largeness of India, 

is a world in itsdf, tends to make the people Ihing in it 
complacent, rather ignorant of the rest of die world, and 
nanoW'ininded. We have to contend against these forces. 

IS. The recent devdopments in Rtshmir have been wd- 
comedby many people who perhaps do notiealize that they 
ha\T added to our difficulties very much in the future. Those 
devdopments were inevitable. In analyzing them, howev er, 
we can trace, as one of the piindpal causes, the reaction cm 

ther>Eopleof Kashmirof the narrowandcommund outlook 

of many people in India. I am not merdy idciiiDg 

agitations conducted by theJanSang^ or thePrajaPmisn^ 

though they played a very important role. If Into ^ 
leallv great, as we all want her to be, then ® 

exdusivedtherintmially or externally. Shehastogi«nP 
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everything that is a batrier to growth in mind or spirit or in 
social life. 

1 9. There is another and different matter to which I should 
like to draw your attention. That relates to women. Dunng 
the last general election, I laid great stress on having women 
candidates. In spite of my efforts, rdatively few women were 
put up as candidates or were elected. In our political 
organizations today there are not many women functioning, 
and yet the standard of Indian womanhood is high, and 
Indian women have brought us more credit in the World 
than perhaps themen. Anadon cannot go far ahead unless it 
gives full scope to its women.The Chinese revolution was 
important in many ways, but an aspect of it, whidi is 
perhaps not so well known, was the great diange it brought 
about in the status of women. This was the basic revoludon. 
20 Apart &om these reasons, there is the stricdy polidcal 
reason of women forming roughly half our electorate. 
Having given them the vote, we must follow it up by 
opening out other doors to them. If we do not give them 
thcM opportunides, then we ^ore half the electorate whidi 
obviously is the height of unwisdom. 

21. I have ventured to write to you frankly about some 
ideas in my head and I would like you to think about them. 
These are important matters affecdng our future. 

22 I am afraid I have been remiss in sending you my usual 
formighdy letter. This letter is a special one and d^ not 
take the place of the fortnightly, which, I hope, will follow 
soon. 


Yoias sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm ’ 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

It is a little over a month since I wrote to you and I must 
apologize to you for missing qne of my fortnightly letters. 
All I can plead is heavy work and a multitude of preoccupa- 
tions. I am writing this letter now from Ranikhet in the 
Kumaon Hills of the U.P. I came here three days ago and I 
am returning to Delhi tomorrow morning These three days 
have helped me to deal with some arrears of work and have 
also given me some leisure to think of the Indian scene in its 
broader aspects Unfortunately, we are so tied up with our 
day to day work and difficulties thaC we can seldom have an 
opportunity for a quiet survey of our work and of what is 
happening in this vast country of ours. We work, usually, 
under some kind of nervous strain, which is perhaps 
inevitable in the circumstances, but which can pn^uce an 
unhelpful state of mind. 

2 lam glad, therefore, that I came here, even for three days, 
and looked again at the Himalayan snows and breathed the 
mountain air. Nothing refreshes me so much as the sight of 
these high peaks and the fresh pine-laden air of thcM 
altitudes I see before me here the great peaks of Nandadevi, 
Trishul, Kamet and Panch-Chuh and many other snow- 
covered peaks guarding our frontier and looking dow 
upon the vast plains below. Ranikhet is a lovely plaa and it 
is peculiarly well situated for excursions, small or big^en ^ 
nght up to the high mountains. I like these Kumaon Hills 


ITic letter wntten at Raiukher was despatdied fiom Nw 
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Generally, however, whenever I could find two or three days, 

I have preferred to^ to some part of Kashmir, '^ere is a 
peculiar something in the atmosphere there whiA affects 
the senses in a special way, if one is receptive to it But, in 
existing circumstances in the Jammu and Kashmir state, I 
have no desire to go there. 

3. India has figured largely in international aff^ during 

the past month. There have been heated discussions in the 
Political Committee of the United Nations' and later in the 

General Assemblyitsdf.*Our representatives andourcustodim 

force have gone to Korea.^ We have had two debates in 
Parliament on foreign affairs.' You will have followed these 
events md these discussions and so I need not say much 
about them. The question of India beii^ a member of the 
political conference in Korea became an international issue 
of signifiranr e. It became symbolic of an approach towards 
peace through the help of neutral nations. Unfortunatdy, 
the United States took up a very rigid attitude in this matter.® 
Lately, they have somewhat relaxed and opened a small 
wmdow which mi^t lead to a reconsidoration of that issue.® 


: 1. See ante; p 356 

2. TheeighthsessKmoftheGeneralAsseinblyopenedonlSSeptember 
, 1953 under the presidemsfaip of VijayalakthnuPaitdiL 

' S The last batdi of the custodian force from India readied Korea on 
! 10 September 1953 

[ 4 IbeLokSabhadebatedandapprovedGovemment’sfoteilupolicy 

I on 17 September and the Raiya Sabha on 23 September 1953. 

/ 5 ThsUS.representativeattheU.N. loddeclatedonlSAugustthat 

' It would be “diaoucand perhaps catastrophic" tohrvite non-belligerents 

’ topamdpatem thepoliticaloonferenoeasthiswouldbeaviolationaf the 
r atmistioe agreement whidi provided for the meeting of the "two sides” 
i only. 

i 6 TheU.S eicplained, after India's withdrawal of her nomination to 
/ the political oohfeienoe, that "our position on the question was not 
duecied at India as such. On the conoary, we fM deeply that at any later 
discussions or confetenoes on Far Eastern matters India must play a 
central and constructive role, andweintheU.S. will do all in our power to 
Palliate her partidpation ” 

) 
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I do not know yet what this will lead to. We ate in no way 
anxious to be in the political conference^ but we ate anxious 
to see some settlement emerge in the Far East* If the political 
conference is not held, then the whole structure of the 
armistice in Korea begins to cradc up We are specially 
interested in the future of the pnsoners of war who are now 
in the care of our custodian force.® The final decision about 
those who do not go badk to their homelands was to be 
determined by the polibcal conference. If that conference 
does not take shape, then svho is to determine this future of 
the P.O.W.S’ We cannot hold on to them mdefmitely. 

4. Our custodian force has had to face a very difficult 
posiuon in Korea and there have been some kind of inadents 
almost daily. The P.O.W.S, who have been handed over to 
the custodian force by the U.N. Command, have behaved in 
a ver)' aggressive and even violent way.® I must say that this 
does not do much credit to the detaining side, i e., the U N. 
Command It is evident that on both sides every effort has 
been made to influence and condition the P.O W.s and 
make them ahaid of going back to their homelands On the 
Chinese and North Korean side the number of sudi 
pnsoners is relatively limited. On the other side, it is large. 
There appears to be some truth in the Chinese allegation 
that quite a number of non-prisoners have been mixed with 
the P.O.W s on the U.N. side. These people, apparently 


7. E\'en ihou^ the Political Gommiuee passed a resolution on 27 
August fat ounng India's partidpaiion m the political conletenee, India 
announced on the next day that she had decided to withdraw. 

8 The U N. and the Cenninunist Commands completion 25 and® 

September the transfer to Indian custody of the non-tiq»niated pnsonm 
of war after barracks for housing them in the demilitanred rone in 
Panmunjom had been constructed. _ 

9 On 25 Sqitember, about 500 non-rqiairiate Chinese piisono^Mfl 

an Indian Major to ransom for the release of a repatriated person ThM 

was a minor dwh between the Indian and the Chinese soldiers, u 
further trouble was averted. 
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representing the Chiang Kai-shek, and the Syngi&an Rhee 
regimes, have created much trouble. It is difficult for oiur 
custodian force to distinguish between these and the real 
prisoners. Even proper lists of such prisoners have not been 
supplied 

5 We sent about five thousand men of all ranks, including 
medical men. Red Cross, etc , to Korea. Normally, this force 
ought to have been adequate to deal vrith 25,000 persons. But 
when those persons are organized into groups and indulge 
m violence, and live in a camp protected by wire-netdng 
only, then it becomes difficult for our men to guard all of 
them and to prevent them from breakii^ through. Because 
of this, we received an urgent demand from Lieut-General 
Thimayya for another battalion, and we have sent 600 more 
troops by air to Korea. With these additional forces. Major 
General Thorat,*® the Commander of the custodian force, 
will be in a somewhat better position to tackle this difficult 
situation. Meanwhile, our forces have drawn praise from all 
quarters for the firm and yet gende and peaceful way in 
which they have managed to control the situation. 

6 Parliament has adjourned after heavy work ” Most of 
the time of both the Houses was taken up by the Andhra 
State Bill and the Estate Duty Bill. Both these were of course 
important, and had to be passed during the last session. But, 
unfortunately, a number of important measures could not 
be taken up. I am pardcularly sorry for the delay in dealing 
with &e Bills relating to Hindu law reform. I hope that first 
pnority will be given to them during the next session of 
Parliament. 


Conunissioned in 1926, 

d On 23 September 1953 
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7. Within a few days I shall be going to Kumool to 
inaugurate the neiv Andhra Stale This is an ei'ent ol 
considerable significance not only to the Andhzas, fbrwhom 
it has been a dream of long standing, but for India as a 
whole. We have started on the re*&shioning of India and 
this road may lead us far. As you know, it is our intention to 
appoint a high-poivered commission to consider thequestion 
of reoiganizauon of States We intend giving diis commission 
the widest discretion in this matter, so that they can consider 
this question from its all-India aspect, keeping in view all 
die factors, such as cultural and linguistic, economic and 
administratiie, defence and security The whole problem 
brisdes with ^fficulties. I hope it will be considered as 
calmly and dispassionately as possible, so that the new 
picture of India dial mi^t emerge will not only giie 
satisfaction to different parts of the country, but wdl also 
promote the unity of India 


8. It is of the utmost importance that the unity of India 
should be strengthened. Polidcally we are united as wdl as 
in many other ways. But there are certain disruptive and 
fissipaious tendenaes whidh alarm me. We call diem provin- 
cialism, communalism, casteism, faction, etc There is too 
great a tendency for us to think in terms of some smaller 
group or other at the expense of the larger community. 
Perhaps, if danger direatens, these minor groupings will 
diminish in importance But danger comes not only from 
outside but from internal division andwea^ess. In thegtem 
problems we have to face internally — ^social and ecowmic 
—internal cohesion and a common propose are of the 
utmost importance A common propose doB not mean 
uniformity of thinking or a regimentation of ideas It 
mean a certain broad common approach and objet^ve an a 
certain desir- to pull together to achieve it in spite of ou 
differences. That is the test of a nation. Even the 
is perhaps not quite adequate in the modem worid. whoe 


12. On 1 October 
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nauon states fight each other, but the nation idea is certainly 
a great advance over the semi-tnbal ideas of caste or province, 
of religious grouping in politics. We have still to aim at and 
achieve the psychological integration of our country 

9. Independence released many forces in our country 
which had been kept in check by foreign domination. 
Problems, whidi had been kept in the background by the 
struggle for national freedom, uncovered themselves and 
assumed importance All the conscious and sub-conscious 
desires of people sought to find rapid fulfilment. At the same 
ume, the discipline that is always necessary to build and 
construct in a big way, became progressively lacking We 
have worked hard during the past six years and, I believe, 
have outstanding achievements to our credit And yet, the 
quesuon that we have always to consider is how far that 
tempo of progress keeps pace with events and with those 
desires and urges. Even the simplest enunciation of this 
problem is difhcult to answer. To keep pace with population 
growth Itself, a certain increase in national income is 
required, even if the general national level remains the same. 
We have to go much beyond this to make real progress. 

10. We have deliberately adopted the method of planning 
and I think that one of the major services planmng has 
i^dered is to make people progressively planning-conscious, 
though, of course, most people's conception of planning is 
very v^e But planning for what and how? As I write rhi t, I 
rave before me an angry letter” from our great veteran Shri 
Visvesvaraya” who accuses me of not following his advice 
and concentrating on industrial planning only, and, more 
espeaally, the manufacture of automobiles He reminds me 


14 ^ 1953 

Myso “ V ^ of 

Khadakvatla n ’ system of irngation and designed 

S^Dam* andfe^ “ Pune. TUgara Dam at Gwalior and Krishna 
Hnakud Dam ^odavan Gardens at Mysore, conceived the plan of 
ud Dam m Onssa; awarded Bharat Rama in nws , 
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that he brought up this subject fourteen years ago in the 
National Planning Committee, of which I was Chairman, 
and, against his advice, we decided that planning should 
cover all national development and not industries only 
Indeed, we then defined planning as follows. 
Plannmgundera democratic system may be defined as the 
technical co-ordination, by disinterestedcxperts, of consump- 
tion, production, investment, trade and income distribution 
in accordance witli soaal objectives set by bodies represen- 
tative of the nation. Such planning is not only to be 
considered from the point of view of economics and the 
raising of the standard of living, but must include 
cultural and spiritual values and the human side of life 
Shii Visvesvaiaya objected to this wider approach, felt 
■ frustrated and resigned from the Nauonal Planning Commi- 

ttee. 

1 1 And, yet, I cannot conceive of planning except on this 
wider basis and always with a view to the advancement of 
human welfare m the widest sense of the term. Planning has 
now become inevitable and even tlie ardent exponents of 
private enterprise in the United States of America have been 
compelled to accept planning, more espeaally in under- 
developed countries But the quesuon sail remains, what 
kind of planning and what are tlie ultimate objectives to be 
aimed at? It is admitted now tliat Governments, even in the 
so-called capitalist countries, have not only to plan, but have 
to extend governmental funcUons Pnvate enterprise becomes 
more and more hedged in by State enterprise, and even tlwt 
pnvate enterprise is controlled and powerfully affected by 
State action. The nineteenth century idea of private enter- 
prise has faded away completely, and there has been a 
dramatic shift in Western countries towards governmental 
control. The world capital market no longer exists, and 
world trade is restneted and managed and conoolled in a 


variety of ways 


12 If planning is inevitable, what do 

kind of picture of society do we have in view? There is 
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argument and a great deal of passion spent in discussing 
these problems Some people, notably in the U.S A., want to 
divide the world into Communist and non-Communist 
That is a simplificauon which has little justification either 
in politics or economics. There are many gradations between 
the two. Apart from a few countries, the general aproach of 
soaalism is accepted We have what is called co mmunis t 
soaalism or soad democracy But, on the whole, the final 
picture of both is not very different, though the approach 
and the methods employ^ certainly differ. In India, most 
progressive groups, and certainly the Congress, have talked 
of soaalism in more or less precise terms for the last thirty 
years or more We have thought of it more in terms of social 
democracy, keeping in view the special characteristics and 
outlook of India. The Congress, as a great national movement 
struggling for political freedom, drew into its fold various 
groups ivith differing economicideologies. But the dominant 
approach and objective was that of social democracy. There 
is no essential difference in this respect between the Congress 
and the Socialist Party in India, except that the Socialists 
tend to be ngid and doctrinaire. They called themselves 
some kind of Marxists, although they are bitterly opposed to 
Communists. 

13. Does that ideal of soaal democracy hold still for us or 
^ we drifting away from it? Shri N.V. Gadgil,« the other 
®y,*® said that while India was moving towards the left, the 
Congress, and more so the Congress Governments, were 
static and perhaps inclined a little towards the right. These 
terms left ^d right have no precise meaning, but they have a 
psychological significance, and that is important If people 
generally in India feel one way and our administrative 


15 (18 96-1966) Congressman of Maharashtra, elected to the Central 
Mtnister for Works, Producuon and Supply. 
Punjabi 1958-62, Vice-Chancellor of Pune Um- 

I'cnity, 1964-1966 

At Pune on 24 September 1953 
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apparatus aims in some different direction, then there is 
friction between the two and no major co-operauve effort is 
likely to succeed It is true that a Government has to funcuon 
responsibly and cannot live in an atmosphere of slogans 
But It has to keep in intimate touch witli the mass of the 
people in a democrauc State It has to keep its ears to the 
ground and its feet on the soil 

14 To come back to planning, what do we plan for? We 
have to take as our base not only the economic condiuons 
prevailing in the country, but the social charactensucs of 
our society The two are linked together. We have to think of 
striking a proper balance between matenal advance and 
other possible goals What is our scale or standard of values? 
It IS difficult to say and they are likely to vary among 
different groups Certainly economics comes in But, presu- 
mably, there are other factors also We talk about pnonties 
There are the obvious pnonues between industry and 
agnculture, between consumption and investment, between 
investment in public works and other productive actmues, 
between investment in human beings and investment in 


matenal capital, and so on We may consider this quesuon 
in another way How much importance should we attach 
and what pnority should we give to fundamental saence 
tind applied saence, both of basic importance to the world 
today? How much to education, how much to health? What 
nsks should we take or should we avoid risks and consider 
secunty as essential? We talk of production, but the pattern 
of production will have to fit in with the pattern of 
consumption of the community 

15 A mulutude of such problems anse which are certainly 
economic, but which are dosely mterlinked with s^al 
factors Ultimately, any kind of progress, mduding 
economic progress, depends on the desire of the people tor 
that progress and the soaal structure m which they live w 
that structure— political, soaal, economic, leg^ 
favourable to such progress or does it impede it? ^e gm 
era'of matenal progress m Europe and Amenca 
the old belief, encouraged by religion, m a predetermined 
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fate, gave place to a belief in man s power to control his 
environment and to change it This was the spread of the 
modem scientific outlook Such a background helps change 
and progress If, on the other hand, a people believe in fate, 
m predetermination, iil the effect of the stars on our 
activities, in astrology and the like, obviously the urge to 
progress and change is not there. The atmosphere is not 
favourable to it. I am not, for the moment, interested m 
decrying the virtues, such as there might be, of astrology. I 
am merely saying that this mental approach is not 
conducive to creating an atmosphere which vitalizes human 
beings and brings about change Take again our general 
caste outlook or cow protection All these may have some 
virtues, but they are uncertain factors Caste petrifies society, 
prevents the mobility of labour and the change of occupa- 
uons. Cow protection, oddly enough, leads to the lack of 
protection of the cow. In India cattle protection and the 
improvement of breeds of cattle are of great importance But 
progress can only be made if we approach this scientifically 
and constructively and not in some negative and narrow- 
minded spirit 

16 You must forgive me for these vague generalizations 
We come back, however, to the major problem of the day and 
that IS employment and increasing the purchasing power of 
the people In the more advanced countnes it is now 
admitted that the objecuve should be full employment, and 
only a policy which promises more or less full employment 
is adequate Obviously, we cannot suddenly produce full 
employment in India. But our goal must be that How are we 
to deal with the present situauon m regard to this matter? It 
is not good enough merely to say that we are doing our 
utmost, unless we produce adequate results Many partial 
remedies have been su^;ested and they should be examined 
ivith care and adopted, wherever possible. But any large 
scale attack on unemployment, apparently involves large 
scale investment programmes, whether public or private In 
a country like India they have to be very largely public Such 
an investment programme requires not only the resources 
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for it, but the existence of a suitable environment Merely 
throwing money away does not produce employment Also 
the danger of too mudi inflauon has to be avoided. There is 
always a tendency for democratic governments to seek escape 
in inflation. That is no remedy The question thus is how to 
deal with unemployment in a large way and with fairly 
large-scale public investment without undue risks in regard 
to inflauon 


17. There has been a good deal of discussion about 
unemployment and employment and we should welcome 
this public awareness of this vital problem To some extent 
our discussions have been conducted within a certain 
framework of assumpuons and premises We have to con- 
sider whether we cannot explore some other avenue of 
thought and action. 

18 Sometime ago we sent you copies of' the Appleby 
Report*’ dealing with public administrauon. I drew your 
attention to this then The more I have considered this 
matter, and I have read this report two or three umes, the 
more I have felt that we have to pay heed to Dr Appleby’s 
advice Our administrative apparatus is, I think, good and 
can compare with almost any in other countries But the old 
structure of the administrauon derived from the Briu'sh does 
not fully fit in with democrauc and development urges I 
must make it clear that a good deal of adaptauon has already 
taken place But more is necessary. We have good men, but 
the system is slow-moving. Also there is far too much of 
social caste in our administrauve system It is interesung 
that an Amencan like Appleby should point this out to us 
Some of our rules and even some assurances given in the 
Constitution petrify this system in the Services 


19 In any State, and more especially in a democratic ^te, 
the psychological appeal to the people is important Tney 
have to feel that they are partners in the great enterprire ot 
running the State machine, and that they are sharers in born 


17 Seeai«e,p296 
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the benefits and the obligations. The test of democra^ is to 
create this sensation among the people. It was thought that 
elections under adult suffrage were adequate for this 
purpose They go some way. Butin a swiftyly moving scene, 
something more is necessary than mw elections at stated 
intervals In planning, especially, this sensation has to be 
created so that the people may feel that theplan is somethit^ 
that has been evolved with their co-operation and that they 
are responsible for its success It was inevitable that in the 
first attempt planning had to begin somewhere at the top. 
Even so, there was, as is well known, a great deal of 
consultauon. In future we should evolve some method of 
making the smallest unit in the village feel that it is 
consulted in regard to his particular problems and is thus 
helping in evolving or in varying the plan This is still mote 
necessary in implementing the plan The official approaA, 
though necessary, is not enough and has to be linked with 
this non-official approach and widespread attempt at co- 
operauon. We have now in most States vast numbers of 
panchayats If these panchayats could be drawn into the 
network of planning and its implementation, that would 
bnng the plan to the doorstep of the villager. 

20 Democracy has meant political equality. It means also 
a progressive economic equality Our professed aims are to 
develop a soaety where there are no great differences and 
where opportunity comes to all Any vested interests and 
vested privileges do not fit in with such a plan of society. 
And yet, even our Constitution and more so our economic 
and social structure and customs, protect many kinds of 
privilege and vested interest There is some justification for 
them in the context of history, but we must always remember 
that they are anachronisms and the omstant irritants to the 
people In an economic sense, they might not make much 
difference, but they create an atmosphere of conflict and 
frustration and thus come in the way of our work I have no 
doubt that these relics of old pnvilege will have to go. The 
question is whether we have the wisdom, as a people, to 
solve this problem peacefully and co-operatively. 
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21 I attach the greatest importance to the new nauonal 
extension service which is a development of our community 
centre scheme It has in it the seeds of a great revolutionary 
change in India If we succeed that way, we can really change 
the face of India peacefully and widiout conflict On the 
whole, the scheme appears to be progressing well and some 
thousands of village-level workers have been and are being 
trained The community centres also are generally doing 
well It IS particularly gratifymg to find that the contn- 
bution from the people in labour has been very considerable 
and has often equalled the expenditure by Govemment You 
will be getting quarterly reports of the progress of the 
community development programme You must have got 
the last quarter's report This will help you to compare the 
performances of the different States and to get ideas of 
improving the community work in your own State. The 
project advisory committees have thus far only been uulized 
in the meetings of that committee It would desirable to 
associate their members in the actual implementauon of the 
programme Experience in the Punjab and elsewhere has 
shown that village people feel happy to be able to parua- 
pate in discussions in the meeungs of project advisory 
committees Here again is an opportunity to associate the 
people both in planning and in implementation 

22 The community programme is making good progress 

in almost all Part A and Part B States The exceptions ^ 
Mysore and Rajasthan In Rajasthan there appear to be 
administrative difficulties and a shortage of techme^aM 
adimnistrative staff This might be got over, as the Chiei 
Mimster is anxious to make progress The case of Mysore is 
sad in this respect and there is no immediate hope o 
improvemenL Of the Part C States, Bhopal, Bil^pur, 
and Cutch are doing well Vmdhya Pradesh, Ajmer, Delhi, 
Manipur and Tnpura are umansfactory 

23 InTravancore-CochintheMirustrywasdefeatedmthe 
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Assembly on a vote o£ confidence and resigned.” There ww 
no possibility of having an alternative governrnent and. the 
Assembly was therefore dissolved.” A general dec&on will 
take place as soon as it can be arranged.” Meanwhile, the 
Miiustry will continue. 

24 The position in Kashmir has improved in many ways 
and might be said to be outwardly normal. A conventton of 
the National Conference, attended by between three to fom 
thousand workeis frotu all over the state^ was hdd recently 
in Snnagar.** This was a remarkable success and it sup- 
ported Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad’s Government fully. 
This indicates that this popular oi^anizaiion is bdiind the 
present Government At the same time, there are basic 
difficulties and we should not delude ourselves mto think- 
ing that the problem of Kashmir has become simpler than it 
was The Prime Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, has 
met a difficult situation with great ability and ener^. 

25 No particular development has taken place in our 
correspondence with Pakistan.” This continues The Pakis- 
tan press behaved most hysterically and demanded war. But 
It has toned dov/n recently 


18 On 23 Septemtier 195S 

19 On 23 September a caretaker Ministry led by A. J. John vras asked to 
conunue till hesh elecdons were held 

20 The elecuons weie completed on 24 February 1954 

21 Fiom 13 to 15 September 1953 The conference, approving the 
change of Government, expressed complete confidence in 1 1 and assured it 
of the fullest co.opeiauon 

22 Disapproving Mahomed Ah's suggestion of 27 August to appoint 
Admiral Nimttz as the plebisate administrator, Nehru wrote to him next 
day that it would be better to avoid the global powers On 3 September, 
Nehru suggested that the plebisciie administrator should be chosen from 
some small or more or less neutral country of Asia or Europe. 
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26. Some time ago, I issued a statement about intetnal 
conflicts in our universities.^ lammuch concerned vdth the 
stateo£ouiuniveisities,andmoieespedallytheatmoq)bere 
that pie\'ails there. Everyone talks about this and dq)loies it 
But IKE appear to be rather hdpless in dealing with it 
Responsibilitv is pzhnarily of the university authorides 
secondly of the State Governments, and thirdly of the 
Central Go\emment. in effect, it is theresponsibility of all 
of us and it is no good blaming others. Disdpline has gone. 
It might be passible to enforce discipline, but force does not 
help when weaze dealing with the mindsof people. Wehave 
to create a new atmosphere among the teachers and the 
smdentsandsomehowprerenttheunivetsitiesbombecozDmg 
thebattlegroimds of political parties. Money is required for 
our educational devdopmea^butitseems tomeihatitisnot 
money tiiat is the Srst need toizj, but some other effort to set 
things right. Here, as elsewhere; the human approadi is 
necessary.andmerdy tbeofficialaadgovenimentalhandlmg 
of the siuiation doss not pay dividends. Ihat human 
approach must be allied with Srmness. ^^y people baic 
begun to doubt whether our universities, as they are; are 
serving any tisdul purpose. 


Yours sinoerelT, 
Jawaharlal Ndizu 


2S. ReSoriag to the teoeat uoables in the JjBdsto"' ^ ^***^'®**^ 
Vniveisides. Xehru stated oa 12 September that it* imhei'iw um^ 

“‘shoaldbeyolBaarrajtdshoBldfczvefcIlfeesdomtodioassthesro^ ^ 

beaissssndfnt:caonaithevI3>ed_ .Ktbesjste=>na^s«>*>«**’®f^' 
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Vijaya Dashuu Day 


My dear Chief Minister, 

This month began with the inauguration of the Andhra 
State.* This was a notable event from every point of view and 
I was happy to be present at Kumool and to see the 
enthusiasm of the Andhra people. The Andhra State has 
difficult problems to face and it will require all this 
enthusiasm, goodwill and co-operative effort to make it 
progress as it should. It was with this end in view that we 
approached the question of the formation of the Ministry 
there. We did not think of this as some narrow party issue, 
but something which would bring as large a measure of 
co-opeiadon as possible. Among the parties in the Andhra 
Assembly, the Congress Party was the biggest, but it did not 
have a majority. The burden for decision, therefore, fell on 
the Congress Party All of us were of opinion that Shri T. 
Prakasam’s^ position in Andhra was so outstanding that his 
leadership would be of very great help. It was not our desire 
or his that we should try to mjure in any way the Praja 
Socialist Party But we did feel that, in the arcumstances, 
Shri Prakasam could best function as an Independent and 
not formally belonging to any outside Party. In the Assembly 


!• It was inaugutated by Nehru on 1 October 1953 
2 (1872-1957) Hamster and Congressman, President ot Andhra 
i-rovincial Congress Committee. 1921-33, Minister in Congress Mini- 
str>. Madias, 1937-39, and Chief Mmister, 1946-47, left Congress and 

Congress on 26 September 
1SS3, Chief Minister, Andhra Pradesh, 1953-54 
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naturally he would fae associated with those who v/ere 
supporting his Government, that is, the Congress Party. 
Tlierc has been some aigument about this matter and we 
base been blamed for trying to break up the P-S.P. in 
Andhra. That v/as not our desire at all. In fact, Shri 
Vishwanaiham* came into the Ministry without resigning 
from that Party. It was our desire to have the coKiperation 
also of Shri N.G. RangaVgroup— the Krishikarlok Party. 
But unfortunately we were not successful. 

2, From Kurnool, I went to Madras, Madurai, Csimbatore 
and some neighbouring regions This visit to the Tamil 
country was very pleasing to me and I was delighted to see 
the enthusiasm of the people as well as the work beingdone. 
Indeed, this enthusiasm w'as rather overwhdming. There 
was an expression of a contrary view’ here and there by 
members of the Dravida Karhagam.® A few'of them displayed 
black flags and shouted "Go back”,’ but they were completely 
lost in the sast crowds that welcomed me. From thepoiniof 
sdew of numbers, the Dravida Kazhagam does not count at 
all. But I saw for my self, w'hat I had read previously, that the 
whole policy of this rather extraordinary oiganization is 
built up on communal haired, narrow-minded bigotry and 
violence. It represents the w'orsi type of communal organi- 
zation with no virtue in it of any kind. 


S. T. Vishwaiiaiham (1895'19W^ Lecturer. Gniaiat Wdjapiit 
19S-23: Congress member, Madras Legisktise Assembly, 1SS7-2S eai 
1946: Minister, Andhra Pradesh. 1933-54; .Member, Andhra Pr^h 
LegislariieAssembly, 1953-54, 1936-59, and 1952-67; Member ofPadB- 
ment, 1957-70 

4 rt»- 1950;. Kisan leader and Congressman tom Andhra; 

G£ntralLi!gisIauseAs5emblj,1934-46,RaijaSabha.l532-5Sandl977-ra, 

LoL Sabha, 1957-70 and since 1980. 

5, Fjroro2io40aoberl95S 

6 A party in Tamil Nadu founded by E.V Ramaswami Naaier. 

7, On 2 Oaalber at Madras. 
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3. A luile later 1 visited Bombay for the naval review.® This 
review in the lovely setting of die Bombay harbour was a 
great success and it made us proud of our small but efficient 
Navy. 

4 Coming back here to Delhi, we have had the Colombo 
Conference® and a number of distinguished representattves, 
including many Ministers, have come from the countries of 
South East Asia and Commonwealth countnes. This confer- 
ence has been meeting from day to day. Indeed, the officials 
met for a fortnight before the actual conference. 

5. In the Punjab, Chandigarh, the new capital, has been 
inaugurated by the President.'® From all accounts this is 
going to be an ideally planned a ty, attractive and adapted to 
Indian conditions with also the advantages of modern aty 
life One of the biggest architects in the world, Le Corbusier," 
was an adviser of the Punjab Government for Chan digarh I 
wish that our other schemes of buildings, townships, etc 
should also take into consideration the planning and 
architectural aspects This does not mean much additional 
«pense, but it does mean paying some attention to beauty. 
Our engineers are good, but they cannot take the place of 
architects and planners 

6. You will have learnt with regret the death*® of one of our 
youngMinisteisat die Centre, ShiiSurendianadiBuiagohain,*® 
who was Deputy Mimster for Works, Housing and Supply. 
He came from Assam and had more than justified his 
indusion in the Counal of Ministers Indeed, I was thinking 


8 On 10 October 1953 

heldn^s fifth n>«ong of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee 
10 On Voc^'S^gS^^* reviewed the work done in the year 1952-53 

H- Forb fn seeVol 2,p 587 
12 On 4 October 1953 

I9« pohucian. member. Assam Assembly. 
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that he should be gi\ en a larger sphere of responsibility. He 
was one of those quiet persons who s\:as liked by all and svho 
had no cridcs. His death svas a real uagedr for all of us 
Another sad death during this period was of Shri AUadi 
Krishn 2 sv.-aini Aiyar.J' the great lawyer and jurist, who 
helped so much in the framing of our Constitution. He had 
been ill and confined to his bed for a long rime. 

7. There was a meeting carh this month of the National 
Det-elopment Coundl^^ whith consisu, as jou knoa-, of 
Chief Ministers of States, Members of the Planning Connjji- 
ssio.'i and some Ministers of the Central Got emment. In the 
course of these meetings, we discussed the question of 
unemploj-meni and other ntal issues before the counny.-® 
More an d more we are dris en to consider the basic approath 
in all our planning. VtTiai we base done is. I belie\^ good 
and, in any event, it had to be done. Bui the question al^vays 
arises whether it is quite good enough to meet the nccesriries 
of thesituarion. There is a dynamism in this situation and it 
can only be met by an equally dynamic approadi. Can that 
d^Ttatnic approach come from otu adhering almost enihdy 
to our present economic system and methods? Or, will it be 
necessary to vary them and adapt them more to the changing 
conditions of our <x>untry? On the whole, we have, as our 
models, the U.iL and other Western countries. Some people 
look with admiration to the Soviet Union or to China. -And 
yet essm rialh our problems are different from both and 
cannot bedeait with themethodsof othercouniries. though 
ws can leam much from them. The problems otAAeston 


14. nSSS-lffiSi. Lesding fewrer izosi ’.iadias: Advocate 
nesibsr. Cooranisnt Assembly and 
frassss of ibe Consntutioa; memba; Sayva Sabba, 1952-5S; oec oo 
Oc»b=rlS3S. 
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countries like the U.K. are problems o£ highly developed 
industrial systems with a high standard of livii^. They are 
trying hard to maintain that standard We have not merely to 
maintain the standard that we have got. which is veiy' low, 
but to raise it rapidly, keepmg in view the increasing 
population There we have to think in terms not of 
maintenance but of fairly quidc advance, and it is rather 
doubtful if we can achieve that advance by the methods 
applied merely to maintain a standard of living. The 
economic approach will have to be different 
8. Ckiuntnes like the Soviet Union differ from us in many 
ways, notably because they have much more land and far less 
population We can learn from them certainly but always 
keeping in view the conditions in our own country and the 
objectives we have in view C3iina is perhaps a nearer 
parallel because it is also a great and heavily populated coun- 
try It is dithcult to have a correct appraisal ot conditions 
in China, as it is perhaps not easy to have a correct appraisal 
of even our own country with its great variations in different 
parts and different groups. Buta certain picture does emerge 
from China which indicates a degree of mass enthusiasm 
and a concentration of effort towards building up the 
country Competent observers tell us that even now we are 
doing much more in the process of building up in India than 
has been done in China. We are in fact much more advanced 
mdustnally and in regard to communications than China. I 
v^s told the other day by a recent Indian visitor to China, 
who is a good observer, that it will take about ten to fifteen 
years for China to come up to the present level of India’s 
development. It is difficult to judge of the future in this way 
because there are many uncertain factors. But it does 
Clear that we have an advantage over China in our present 
sute m some ways, while China has the advantage of having 
a tremendous unified effort, yoking mass enthusiasm in its 
tram Because of this, they can probably deal with their 
problem of unemployment more effectively than we can, 
although standards may be low. In spite of the present 
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enthusiasm in China, their difficulties are not likely to be 
less than oius. 

9. Our approach cannot be dogmatic or a doctrinaire one. 
It must be pragmatic, keeping always in view the objective, 
which can perhaps be best stated briefly as a progressively 
fuller productive employment at a fairly rapid pace. This 
inevitably would mean greater production and higher 
standards per capita, provided adequate attention is paid to 
distribution. A pragmatic approadi must be based on a full 
appraisal of the situation and the fullest available factual 
data The Planning Commission has made, to some extent, 
this approach, but necessarily they were limited by the data 
available. The only way to get additional data is by saentific 
surveys, which have to be of the stunple variety. Even in 
regard to the land question with whidi we are so intimately 
concerned, we really have not got adequate information. All 
this means a development of statistical surveys 

1 0. I ha^’C previously draivu > our attention to the Appleby 
Report,*^ which I consider of great importance. Our &bmcl 
at the (^ntre has already taken some steps as a result of the 
recommendations made in that report. We are lAdy to 
consider the report still further and deal with certain basic 
considerations affecting our administrative system That 
system, as the Appleby Report itself says, compares favour- 
ably with almost any in the world The standard is fairly 
high and I must say that, on the whole, an attempt has been 

made with some success for the individuals in thatsystan to 
adapt themselves to the changed circumstances All this is to 

the good. Nevertheless, as Dr. Appleby points out, e 
system ivas originally built up by the British Government 
horn a different point of view. It has now to funcnon in a 

democratic set-up and has to deal with a variety of soaal ana 

economic problems ivith w’hich the British 
werenotmuch concerned. Also thereisur^cyandweto« 

toadiieveresults rapidly. Thepresent system isnotespeoany 


17. SeeaBie,p296 
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fitted for urgent disposal of business and we are constantly 
lost in long notes and r^eated references and petty sanctions 
which delay and obstruct. Dr. Appleby's comments on this, 
coming as they do from a competent outside observer, are 
valuable. 

U. Tins leads us to consider the set-up of our Public 
Jcrvice Commissions. These Commissions consist of able 
men. But they too represent a pre-Independence approach. 
Iliey were meant essentially for choosing administrators of 
the old type and they base their choice largely on academic 
(jualifications They tend, therefore, to perpetuate their own 
kind and not to bring in that vital dynamic new element 
which IS so necessary. How we are to deal with this problem 
is a difficult matter But I think that we can do something 
with the co-operation of the Public Service Commissions 
ihemselves. If necessary, we should be prepared to legislate. 

12. During the past six weeks Fhave written a number of 
letters to the Pakistan Prime Minister on various matters.** 

I had one reply horn him dealing chiefly with my complaint 
about the hysteria of the Pakistan press.** The other letters 
have thus far remained unanswered. I realize that the 
Pakistan Prime Minister has had to fece a difficult internal 
situation and many attacks on his policy horn prominent 
men in Pakistan. In a measure he appears to have succeeded 
m solving the difficult constitutional issue of representation 
from East and West Pakistan.® That undoubtedly was a 


18 See ante, p 395 

Ah ® September to Nehru's letterof 8 September. Mahomed 

DrfiwT "*«“«>** m*y "specific instances" of the press and 

He said that what 

a^^ press was the "inevitable consequence” of what 

fed^no^ ^nounoed on 3 Oaober that Pakistan would become a 


per cent of ^opieoin eitiier House withoutat least 30 

^ of *b*m voung for it. The 
was discussed m the Constituent Assembly in October. 
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ui'^ph for him. bat powerful voices soeaowbsntrrsised 
in East Bengal against this propwal.^^ 

IS. .An Indo-Pakistan Conference was held in Calcctta.- 



^ 

regard to some matter, cspecallyirfsiing tor^hilltsdQ-^ 

^yt had Joaghi that had come to an apesmat whs: i 
met the Pakistan Pnme iiinisier. Xei-erthdess-nop-og:^ 
has been made. 


H. In Kashmir, there has been a meean^^ ofthe Jarnm 
and Kashmir Legislative .Assembly which passed a vote d: 
confidence unanimously in the Baishi ifinisny. 
Ghulam Mohammad has also been elected the Lea derot tbs 
Xaiionai Conference .Assembly Pany. The sintatson in die 
state has improred^^tygieailv and might almostbs said » 
be normal, though of course there are many ticdeartntnts. 
It is reallv astonishing how Bakshi Ghui'am Mohammad 
and his colleagues in the MinisiiT have, by iharpolscrand 
hard work, changed the entire picture and outlook in the 
state within two months. They have done so chiefly brestae 
of their economic approach. Some measures 'wKdi thty 
have taken have had a powerful and fevvnmable rsactKi 


21. Ills Sodahn Parve aoS ihs Ckscsu:^ Pm;; Sstaiiseg 
fonuala as a piece o! ‘ jasjisrj’"', called fesr fcssh ieccocs lo &sJirt 
Patisan a skuIst cenaoaanc isawiblic ■with tnll actooas; 5r :3 
consdtsset unis, aad wife Besgil! g lv ai die s&rs a aaasssl 
lacsua^ The Ish-vong paiua also pwpased so ojeose she 
jjoinilt; 

tSL Ttie conioeaoe add beiwsm 2 D Sroaedwr »jS 5 Oedhs liSS 
disoased the OBtssafiiairisfnes beaceea East Bsagail aa2 WeaSsas^’ 
.Assssi. Bihar and Tripnsia. 

2S. While the two boaodatra^jaasfeewesolhft and West 

WEse ssslsd aad the aard sysea ievwsn ladss and Paidsaa EbssSssi 
speidalh iaihee3Stsjn5oiie.t!0^rK£ae=fwashcsweKrssiii»d«isa;h 
issces as evacott proparw, border trade, and the eacd iatt ge cE essSaws 
b^Tsea East ap3 WestBs^ai. 

24. Oa 4 October ISSS. 
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among the people. One of these was the lemoval of 
compulsory procurement of rice at a low price. This 
procurement has been a feature in Kashmir for a long time 
past and has borne down heavily on the people. In other 
respects also, there is a definite toning up of the admini- 
strauon. 

15. In Ceylon, there has been a change of Government, 
andPnme Minister Dudley Senanayake, owing to ill-healih, 
has given place to Sir John Kotelawala.^^ It is possible that 
Sir John might visit Delhi some time in the future for a 
discussion of the Indo-Ceylonese problem. 

16 Many important developments have taken place in the 
world during the last two weeks. There is, of course, the 
drama that is being enacted in Panmunjom; in Trieste, Aere 
has arisen suddenly a critical situation because of the U.K. 
and the U S. A. deading to hand over a certain area to Italy.*’ 
Marshal Tito** has taken the strongest excqption to this and 
made it clear that he wiil take counter steps if any such thing 
is done ** This has embarrassed the U.K and the U.S.A. 


25 On 14 October 1953 

2^1897-1980) Member, State Connal m Sn Lanka, 1931, Mnister 
TVansport and Works, 1947-1953, Prime Minister and Minister of 
defence and Ewemal Affairs, 1953-1956 


® Oaober, Britain and the US officially announced the 
mmdmwl of iheir uoops numbenng about four thousand firom Zone 
® Trieste and its transfer to Italian control They expected their 
actnmo lead to a "hnal peaceful solution" of the Italo-Yugoslav dispute 
over incste and the sunounding area 

r* Tito (189Z-1980) Member of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
””^^7ii«i'hgparusansmYuBoslaviaagainstNimoccupaumi 
Presidentof the Republic from 1953 till his 
2 Q *n'**M^ **** leaders of the non-aligned movement. 

» On II October, Titowamed that his troops wouldenter2one"A” 

® there A day earlier, 
^ty tad rqectedTito-s proposal to create two autonomous units in the 
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Government®'* and its rather extraordinary President. But it 
IS a serious matter when the Secretary of State of the U.S., 
Mr John Foster Dulles, refers to the Neutral Commission 
as a “so-called” Neutral Commission. The U S. Government 
takes exception to the Neutral Commission saying that the 
prisoners are free to go back home if they dioose. This is saicf 
to be an encouragement to them to go home. I should have 
thought that the very object and the name of the Commission 
indicated its purpose. The only thing to guard against is that 
there should be no pressure or coercion. It is dear that there 
is a basic difference of opinion in regard to this matter 
between the U.S.A and most other countries. 

18 The last three days at Hind Nagar have been dramatic 
in the extreme In so far as the Chinese prisoners of war are 
concerned, they have appeared before the explainers though 
under pressure. The North Koreans absolutely refused to 
come and pracucally stood in battle array to fight and be shot 
down The problem before the Indian Custodian Force was a 
very difficult one. It was their business to produce these 
pnsoners before the Commission and the explainers. Not to 
do so was to confess failure and to make the Commission 
futile. To try to use force to the extent of shooting down a 
large number of prisoners, was not only on the face of it 
distasteful and undesirable, but would tdso probably have 
led to the non-functioning of the Commission. This might 
well result in some Members of the Commission with- 
drawing 

Faced by this dilemma, General Thorat naturally asked 
for instmctions horn the Commission. The consequences of 
any action that he took were going to be political and far- 
^’Eaching and it was for the Commission to' decide. The 


34. On 5 October, the acung Foreign Minister of South Korea, 
^ticuing the Indian troops for firing on the pnsoners. dedared that his 
^^vemment might "have to use armed forces” to expel the Indian troops 
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Members of the C!ommission were not unanimous and some 
of them wanted to refer to their Governments That is how 
the matter stands Meanwhile, we have drawn the attenuon 
of the Secretary General of the U N. as well as of the U.S A 
and U.K Governments to these extraordinary develop- 
ments 

20. I am sure you will agree with me that the behaviour of 
our armed forces in Korea under General Thorat has been 
exceedingly fine. They have given an example of calm 
strength, of dignity and disapline. They have been func- 
tioningunder the most difficult circumstances, but there has 
been not a single case of even loss of temper I am filled with 
pnde of these young men and their officers. The Chairman 
of the Commission, Lieutenant-General Thimayya, andhis 
alternate, Shri B N. Chalcravarty, and their advisers have 
also functioned with great dignity and have faced then’ 
jiroblems squarely. There is no doubt that they have 
enhanped the presuge of India and of Indians. 

21. In this connection, I should like to draw your attenuon 
to an appeal issued by a group of women m Delhi for a fund 
to send comforts and gifts to our soldiers in Korea, espeaally 
for Diwali ** I hope that there will be a generous response, 
which will indicate how much we appreciate the fine work 
they have been doing. 

22. There is talk again about a Four-Power meeung and 
our delegate at the United Nauons, Shri Knshna Menon,” 
has also pressed for this Sir Winston Churchill has again 


35 Both the Neutral Nauons Repatmuon Commission 
Government of India protested against the South Korean ^vemm 


threaioiaimeaacaonagainsiuiciiKuaiivjuo*"— 

was also addressed to the US by the Government of India on 9 Octoo 

36 The appeal was issued by Indira Gandhi and nine others on 
October 1953 

37 For b fti see Vol 1, p 217. 
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lather vaguely referred to some such meeting. But the United 
States do not approve of it or indeed of any direct talks on 
world issues with the Soviet Union. For the present there 
appears to be little hope of any such meeting. Meanwhile, 
there is a certain hardening in the position. In the colonial 
sphere. Fiance, as you know, acted with dictatorial vigour in 
Morocco and the position there is a bad one.’* The national 
movement is being fordbly crushed In Indo-China the war 
continues, though certain sections of French opinion are 
increasmgly thinking in terms of some settlement. Apart 
from the strength of Viet Minh, which is opposing France, 
there is a growing feeling in favour of independence in 
Vietnam and the associated States.” We have had a visit to 
Delhi in connection with the Colombo Conference, of 
repre^t adveS of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. This ivas 
our first contact with them, as we do not recognize these 
States The lepresentadves who came here expressed them- 
selves pnvatdy with some vigour against French domina- 
Kinf5 of Cambodia, as perhaps you know, is 
daiming full independence from the French. 

23. The colonial policy of the U.K. Government has 
undergone a marked change from the old days of the Labour 
Government We have seen this in Kenya and East Africa, in 
the formauon of the Central African Federation, and in 
British Guiana. Even in Egypt there has been a hardening 
of the Bntish attitude, andthesuccess of the Anglo-Egyptian 


n September and Oaober 1953, there was an increase in militant 
IiW,.** and an aimed organization to fight for national 

smiw On S Oaober, the leader of the Nationalist Party 

^orooan aimmandos” who were "doing their duty” and 
“d “nney. 

V Congress met at Saigon on 12 October to draft 

neam«.!?^ • fonhcommg independence 

, France" whidi had, in July, promised to grant full 

to the associated States, Vietnam, Kampuchea and Laos 
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talks appears to be very doubtful Unfortunately, General 
Neguib's Government has weakened itself mtemally by the 
arrest of Nahas and the heavy sentences on some old leaders. 
Nahas still continues to be popular in Egypt. Realizing that 
the Egyptian Government was facing internal diffimlnes, 
the British Government has tightened the screw. 

24. The posiaon m Africa is of very speaal interest to us 
In a sense, Africa is our neighbour, even though a wide sea 
separates us. What happens in Africa is of significance to the 
world, but more especially to India. The development of 
settler dominions, with so-called self-government,^” which 
applies to the white settlers only, would be a dangerous 
thing for India and of course much more so for the Africans 

25. As we developed our foreign missions abroad, we 
began by attaching greater importance to the European 
nations, because they rather bll the news Of course, someof 
them are of great importance. But later we began to realize 
more and more that a country's importance to us has to be 
judged from our own particular interests and not because of 
its world position. Thus Nepal is of great importance to us, 
although it may be an unimportant country m the world So 
also our other neighbour countnes, A^hanistan, Pakistan, 
Burma, Indonesia and Ceylon. Of course, also China 
Because of this, there is a gradual shift-over in our viewpoint 
in regard to the importance of foreign missions and these 
neighbouring countnes are going up in the list and we try to 
send our more experienced diplomats to them In the same 
category as these neighbounng countries we must put 
Africa, whether it is Cairo or Nairobi, though different 
reasons apply to either of these. 

26. I am wnting this letter to you on Vijaya Dashm Day, 
whidi is a day of rejoiang and public festival all over North 
India. This evening I went to the Ramlila celebrations in 


40 Nehru had in mind »he Union of South Africa, Kenya and the 
Central Ahican Fedeiaaon 
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two parts of DelhL Each had hundiieds of thousands of 
spectators and there was a gaiety and spirit of fun in the air. 
As I looked at these vast crowds, men, women and children, 
putting up with all kinds of inconveniences, dust and 
pushing about, and yet bent on enjoying themselves, I felt 
how deep were the^ festivals and others like them in 
different parts of India, in the minds and hearts of our 
people. I liked the spiritbehind them. They were joyful and 
strength-giving and the story ended in the triumph of the 
good I thought of our complicated western techniques for 
propaganda and felt how far short they fell of these old 
methods of om people. How can we yoke this popular 
enthusiasm to the cause of building up a new India^ How 
can we make this cause a living adventure for our people? 
That is the problem before us. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
6 November, 1953 
Deepavali Day 


My dear Chief Minister, 

My last letter was addressed to you on the Vijaya Dasban 
Day. I have chosen another auspiaous day to write to you— 
theDeqavali Whilel wnte (his letter, others are betteremployed 
in having a good time Our people, in spite of all their 
disabiliues and lack, in many cases, of even the ordinary 
necessities of life, know how to smile and laugh and enjoy 
themselves. That is a tremendous trait in a people, for it 
shows that they have not lost all perspecuve and have not 
become the victims of frustration and neurosis as so many 
have done in the moze prosperous countries of the world 
American visitors have often remarked to me how surpnsed 
they were when passing through Indian villages, with all 
their squalor and poverty, to see people, and children 
especially, smiling and playing. All our festivals encourage 
this spirit of gaiety and fellow-feeling. And so they help us to 
foiget for a while life's problems and difficulues 
2. Life is difficult for a great majority of our people andisa 
continuous struggle from day to day We talk staustitally or 
otherwise of unemployment and low standards of living and 
bad housing and we seek to improve these conditions, and 
yet I wonder often how many of us are emotionally aware or 
these facts, even though they might know all about them on 
the intellectual plane We read about a great disaster where 
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hundreds of thousands of people have suffered. We are 
pained somewhat and then forget it and get busy with our 
other work But, if a serious accident to an individual 
happens before our eyes, we are more powerfully affected, 
because our emotions are roused by the sight and the 
nearness of the disaster. So also we are apt to take for granted 
the poverty of our people as a whole, or some epidemic 
which strikes down thousands, because it is distant and does 
not affect us inamately. If anyone near and dear to us or even 
an acquaintance or a person belonging to our own class 
suffers, then we feel it much more 

3 I travel a great deal in India and see vast crowds of 
people They are friendly crowds and they give me a feeling 
of basic strength. And yet the sight of a child or a boy or girl 
without adequate food or clothing or house to live in always 
produces a sense of shock in me as well as a sense of shame I 
compare my own comfort and well-being with the lot of that 
child Of India who is our responsibility 

4 Recently I paid a visit to the flood-affected regions of 
Bihar* and I saw vast areas ravaged by floods caused by 
Himalayan rivers sweeping down in the plains below or by 
heavy rams. I pictured to myself the extent of this disaster 
which has affected, to a greater or lesser extent, millions of 
people. We try to help them and they help themselves Some 
succumb, others survive and carry on In the face of these 
mormous problems, our efforts to meet them seem small 
We cannot allow ourselves to lose our balance because of 
s^e untoward happening or play of nature or even of man 
Yet It seems necessary that we should have a full realization 
rom the human point of view of these problems and not 
grow complacent and rather smug, as we are so often apt to 

5 I have written to you more than once about the Appleby 
tteport I have done so because u seemed to me that this 


1 On 81 Oaober and 1 November 1958 
Z See ante, p 296 
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Report laid bare some of the basic defects in our administra- 
tive system. I suppose the greatest defect of all is the feelingit 
generates of complacency and self-nghteousness Also the 
way it accentuates the division of class and rank and status 
We have suffered enough from the caste system and many of 
us condemn it; and yet we put up with new social castes and 
do not tliink that these are as bad as the other castes of old 

6 Our Cabinet at the Centre has been giving mudi 
thought to some aspects of the Appleby Report and we 
propose to deal with this further. I shall keep you m toudi 
with what we do; but I would like you also to think of these 
matters in a basic way. Superfiaal reforms and improve- 
ments may do a little good but we have to face a problem 
which IS deeper and it is that consideration that I would 
invite you to give it Only yesterday I wrote a note for the 
officers of my own Ministry (External Affairs). Perhaps you 
might be interested in this note, and I am. therefore, 
enclosing a copy of it * 

7 On this Deepavah Day, the thoughts of many of us will 
go to our soldiers in Korea, not only because we are 
interested in our countrymen, but also because they are 
connected today with one of the major problems which 
confront us in the world Some days ago, a number of 
women in Delhi made an appeal for a fund for comforts for 
our troops in Korea, and, more especially, for Deepavah 
gifts.'* The response has been surpnsingly good and has 
exceeded all our expectations. It is not merely the sum that 
has been collected but the vast number of people who have 
contributed in very small sums or m kind That shows the 
widespread interest in our soldiers abroad and a certain 
pride in the way these people have conducted themselves in 
the most difficult of arcumstances 


S The note dated 5 Novembo is printed at the end of this letter 
4 Seeoiite, p 408 
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8 At Panmunjom, the tussle for mastery between the two 
major blocs in the world continues bom to day. It takes 

the form of unending argument and often of vituperation.® 
A simple issue becomes a major one and often a deadlock 
ensues. No one is prepared to yieldan inch It seems odd that 
reasonable and responsible people should waste their time 
and energy in this way and not approach each other with a 
more reasonable and accommodating bame of mind. The 
reason of course does not he in the petty issue which they 
discuss but in the basic conflicts that they represent 
9. Two ot three days ago, I received a note written by 
Bertrand Russell.® You might be interested in a quotation 
from It He says: "A large part of the world is at present 
divided between two opposite lunacies. When I call them 


lunaaes, I do not mean that it is a sign of madness to criticize 
the Communist regime or capitalist regimes What is lunatic 
IS the belief that the evils of either system can be amended by 
a world war This belief is not universal anywhere, but 
controls the most powerful Governments. Each side beUeves 
that It is contending for a sacred cause, and that, therefore, 
the ordinary give and take of diplomatic negotiations would 
be unprinapled In this situation, in which the nations 
march open-eyed toward; disaster but do not see how to stop, 
the neutrals can play a great part and, among neutrals, India 
can be the leader.” 


5 Theiwosideshavingfaileddunngiheirpreliimnanrdiscussionsat 

^ October to reach an agreement on the composiuon of 
tte ^htical conference, decided on 4 November to refer the quesoon to a 
«^mimttee Zhou Enlai had earlier, on 13 September, uiged the U N. 

Fim philosopher, imprisoned bnefly dunng the 
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10 Bertrand Russell makes various suggesuons for India 
and other neutral countries I rather doubt if any of them is 
feasible I realize fully the lunacy that is driving the world to 
inconceivable disaster, but I know very well the limitations 
under which we function and the danger of our gettmg 
caught in a morass, out of which it might be very difficult to 
extricate ourselves Also, there is a feeling among some big 
countries that India interferes loo much and this rather 
upsets tlieir plans There is resenunent and even a little 
jealousy at the importance that circumstances are thrusung 
upon India We have not sought that importance and, 
indeed, have tried to avoid it, but circumstances have been 
too much for us. 

11. I believe that the step we took in sending our troops to 
Korea has been widely appreaated in India. But there are 
strong critics of it also who even demand that we should 
immediately call them back because they have to face 
difficulties there and might get entangled more and more. 
This seems to me to be an extraordinarily limited and 
perverted view. It was not possible for us to refuse this 
responsibility which meant so much to the world If we had 
not accepted it, because of fear, we would have sunk in our 
own estimation as well as that of others, and we would ha« 
helped in aggravating the perilous situation in the worid 
There ivas no other country that could do it or that would 
have been acceptable to both the parues In any event, to talk 
of calling back our troops now is to say something that is 
rank nonsense and the height of irresponsibility 
12 While slow progress is being made in the explanauons 
of the prisoners of war at Panmunjom, there is a grrat 
argument going on between the rival facuons about e 


7 He had wished that the neuttal countnes up a 

completely neutral mvesogauon of the evils to be exited bom 

S? iVtepsIndiaaloneoiuWdrawup. the terms of detente, 
giving no net advantage to either side 
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interpretation of the armistice agreement^ I shall not 
trouble you with details of this argument and perhaps you 
know them already Side by side the preparatory meeting for 
the political confeience is also taking place near Panmun- 
jom It follows the usual pattern of interminable argument 
and repetition witliout agreement It is obvious that if there 
is no political conference, the whole structure of die 
armistice collapses What may happen then, is more dian I 
can say I do not think that any country desires war. But I am 
inclined to think some countries do not desire peace either. 
They want to live on the verge of war If that is their 
objective, then one can understand how the pettiest differ- 
ences of opinion become major issues 

13. Korea happens to be the most prominent issue at 
present and one with which we are more intimately concerned 
than any other world issue. The situation in Europe and, 
notably Germany, appears on the surface to be quieter, but 
there is absolute stalemate there also.® Meanwhile, the other 


8 While the U N Command and the United States considered ev- 
tension of the penod for explanations beyond 90 days to be s'lola tive of the 
annistice agreement, the other side insisted on such extension on the 
pound that the N N.R C had hilled in making adequate arrangements 
explanations The two commands had been warned by the 
N N R C that forcing pnsonen, expedally the Chinese and the North 
Koreans, to appear tor explanations could result in bloodshed The U N 
Command also clanfied that after the expiry of 120 days the pnsoneis 
would be reverted to civilian status as provided in the armisuce agree- 
mwt, whether political conference meets or not ” 

On 28 September the Soviet Umon, in reply to the note of the 
tw™ 2 September proposing a Four-Power Confeience on 

discussion of the German problem as a "whole", 

aMnotrftlveqwstionofelecuonsonlyTheSovietUmonmadeabanAinment 

defence community treaty an essential condition tor 

the Western Powers 
proposal tor a conference in November The Soviet Union 
also denounced the all^ remihianration of Western Germany 
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danger zones of the world, notably the Middle East, continue 
to simmer In Iran, the recent changes have brought about 
the dominance of Anglo-Ameiican interests,”* even though 
there is continuous rivalry between the U K and the U S A , 
and there is not much love lost between them Probably 
some temporary settlement between Iran and the U K will 
emerge From Egypt, we have contradictory news from day 
to day Sometimes it is said that agreement is near, at other 
times, a complelt break has taken place On the whole, the 
situation has developed to the disadvantage of the 
Egyptian Government ” Partly this is due to internal 
conditions in Egypt and the consequent stiffening of the 
U.K atutude The Egyptian leaders, I have no doubt, would 
like a settlement But, for the present, they are very angry at 
the British attitude They are also rather angry with Pakis- 
tan It IS said that attempts are being made, no doubt at the 
instance of the U.K , or the U S A , to bring about some kind 
of an alliance between Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey and Iran This 
would be a modified M ED O. under the sheltering care of 
the U K , and the USA appears to be playing a fairly 
important role in this. The old idea of M E D O. did not take 


10 President Eisenhower announced on 15 September an immediate 
gtantof economicaid oI$45 million to Iran in addition to the$23 millK® 
announced on S September This was hailed as a demonstration oi 
American goodwill to General Zahedi’s Government as it rev^ 
earlier refusal of aid to Iran as requested by Mossadeq on 28 May 1959 

81 October, M Abdullah Enteisam, Iran’s Foreign Minister, welcom 
Eden's announcement of 20 October preferring Bniain’s fnends ip 

11 On 21 October, Egypt announced the foilure of the “**“ '^*^ 

Bnmin on the Suez issue The differences centred reund the 

base for Bnush troops in the canal zone Egypt was willing to p 
W mlv in case of an attack on any Arab country, while Bnwm 
U to rqiulse any attack on Turkey or in die event a 

war 
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shape chiefly because the Egyptian conflict was not settled. 
This indirect approach of having an Arab State associated 
with Pakistan, Turkey, etc , is meant to bring pressure on 
Egypt. This has angered the Egyptian leaders In the Sudan, 
elections are taking place.^^ Tliey will continue for some 
weeks, I think 

14 From Egypt It is a step to the other oiimtries of Africa 
where political awakening has taken place and is being met 
by stem repression. Kenya continues to be in a state of high 
emergency. I read the other day that 15,000 Ahicans had been 
killed by the colonial authorities in the course of this 
emergency It is tme, I think, that some wisdom is gradually 
dawning on the colonial Government as well as the 
European setders there and they are beginning to realize that 
they will not be able to solve their problems in this way. The 
Africans, on the other hand, also have begun to feel that the 
way of violence will not yield any results They have learnt 
through bitter experience. The Central African Federation 
has come mto existence by an Aa of the British Parlia- 
taent,** in spue of the protest of the AMcans there.” They 
will probably submit to it in a measure, but only very 
reluctandy and not for too long. In Morocco and Tunisia, 
the French colonial power apparently dominates the scene 
by virtue of its armed might. 

15. There is, however a growing feeling in France that 
their colonial policies, especially in Indo-China, will not 


i» elecuons took place from 2 November to 5 December 1953 

f The Federal Consdmnon of Rhodesia and Nyasaland came into 
lOTce on 23 October 1953 
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succeed. “ There has evert been some kind of vague approach 
made for a negotiated peace with Ho Chi Minb. France 
would probably have got out of the Indo-Chinese war long 
ago simply because it could not shoulder the burden. But the 
U S A., in view of their larger poltaes, will not permit 
France to walk out 

16 To come back to India Lucknow has been very much 
in the news because of the student problem and the conflict 
of the students with the Slate aulhorilies I have previously 
written to you how greatly concerned I am about our 
students I do think that large numbers of them are fine 
material, if well tackled and dealt with. But something has 
gone absolutely wrong in our educauonal system and the 
university auihonties seem to be quite incapable of 
controlling their students or winning them over to a 
measure of co-operalion. We could allot blame as we like to 
the students or to the university authorities or to othm; but 
that does not solve the problem. Disapline is essential, but 
the discipline must in a large measure be a willing disapline. 
It is a tragedy to see bright young lives being wasted in this 
way and becoming more and more frustrated. 

1 7. The present tragedy in the North East Frontier Agency, 


15 During the debate in the French National Asrembly on 23 and 27-28 
October, M Giovoni, a Ctommunist member, desenbed the French pom 
in Indo-China as "unconstitutional, contrary to the national ii^i« . 
ruinous and hopeless," and accused the Government of "sellin^nOT 
blood for dollars " Some other members of thcOpposition also 
Vietnam should be declared an independent country despite Bao 


°*1[^*On 30 September, tbe United States agreed to give J385 
addition to the $400 million already allotted to France. “ .j 
expenses in Indo-China Tlie joint 

"heroic efforts" to "stem Communist penetrauon in South tot^« 
*^17 The foreible removal by the police of the 
i.,tnB«.stnkc in protest against the new university consutiiuon ns 

STrf Ss l«Tnu«b» ot ».«1 5 
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not iax bom our Tibet border,** has suddenly made the 
public aware ^ the difficult problems we face in these 
r^ons. A platoon of the Assam Rifles was ambushed and 
attadced and practically the whole party was killed. We have 
taken immechate measures and adequate forces have been 
despatched by the land route. Communications are so bad 
that it takes nearly three weeks to get there. Therefore, we 
have also sent some paratroopers by air and other action by 
air will be taken if necessary. 

18. You will have followed the activities of the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly which has decided to declare Pakistan 
as an 'Islamic Republic.”'® This indicates the vast difference 
between our outlook in India and the dominant outlook in 
Pakistan. From all accounts, the internal political situation 
in Pakistanis very fluidand chains might take place before 
long. In the Frontier Province new elements are coming to 
the top and'the old autocrat of the province, Khan Abdul 
Qayyum Khan, has been practically pushed out *® Thereare 
strong rumours that Dr, Khan Saheb** will be released sopn 
and might even occupy some hig^ office. 

19. Mahatma Gandhi taught us that hunger-strike was a 
weapon. He warned us always about it and it was from a 
sense of self-punfication that he used it. But now it has 
become a weapon which is often used for other purposes by 
ill-intenticmed people Students hunger-stnke to enforce 
mme demand cm their universities. People have indulged in 
this topless fcn-a linguistic province and Master Tara Singh 


ml!!. induding some atmed personnel were reported 

October and believed to have been killed by Tagin 
”***'*en in the Nordi East Frontier Agency 

W. On 2 November 1953. 

'*'** in the election for the Piesi- 

«mtd^oftheN.W.F.P Mndim League 
«■ Forb fn.seeV(>l. l,p-279. 
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threatens to do so, so that some trivial diange might be made 
in regarf to the Sikh scheduled castes** It is really 
extraordinary how our politics are developing in curious 
directions If it is difficult for us to understand them, how 
mudi more difficult must it be for a foreigner. 

20. There has been a so-called crisis in our textile industry, 
where doth piled up and number of mills threatened to 
dose.** I do not feel mudi sympathy for these textile nulls, 
who make enormous profits when the going is good, but 
who, when profits go down, are not prepared to face the 
situation In the jute mills of Bengal ^so, astonishing 
profits had been made in the past. They have not been 
reflected in any ivay in bettering the condition of the 
workers. Retrendiment takes place as soon as business is not 
too good. The Government of India have taken somest^sm 
regard to the textile industry and, for the moment, it appears 
that the mills will carry on.** Personally I do not think there 
was any real crisis 

21. Parliament will meet on the 16th November This mil 
be a short session because itmustend before Christmas lam 
glad to say that we have given special priority to the social 
reform Bills, relating to Hindu Law, which are pending 

22. Probably you know that we have dedded to decontrol 
wheat and coarse grains, the only restriction being on their 
inter-State movement.** Even in regard to this exception, it 


22 Non-inelusion of cercain “SiUi bad.ward casies in the list vf 
scheduled caste categones” led some nierobers of the Akalt Dal to deaoe 
on 30 September the launching of an agitauon in Delhi 

23 Aoaumiladoa of doth produced over three months' had oratrf a 

crisis in the textile industry in Ahmedabad resulting in dosttteofrmn s 
and the threat of dosore bj 12 others, aOecting about 12,000 work m 

24. TI«Govemmenton240ctoberannouneedtaxreliefsonexpon 

doth and tn the exdse duty on super&ne doth andalso the payment oi 
compensation to the woricets who had been ictrendied 
25 This was announced on 5 November 
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IS intended that inter-State movement should be pennitted 
under licence and through trade diannels. This step has 
been possible because of the general improvement in the 
food posiuon in the country. This improvement is parti- 
cularly noticeable in rega^ to rice. The necessity for 
importing nee is no longer an urgent one Prices of rice tend 
to fall and we have to keep watch over this In parucular, 
because of inter-State bamers, prices may fall rather steeply 
in some of the surplus States. It would be desirable for State 
Governments to take prompt action to procure quantities 
required by us to meet the needs of deficit States, as well as l!o 
create a reserve at pnees which are reasonable and which 
might help in prevenung any steep fall from occurring. 
Such a steep fall would neither be in the interests of the 
agncultunsts nor of the general economic interest of the 
coimtry 

28 Tomorrow I am gomg for a three-day visit to the 
Punjab In the course of my visit I shall see Chandigarh, the 
new capital, which is taking shape now and which has 
attracted a great deal of attention in some foreign countries 
as a model and beautiful dty. I shall also visit the Bhakra- 
Nangal There is going to be a joint police tattoo at Phillaur, 
where t^ms from Pakistan will join the Indian Police It is 
interesting and pleasing to see how easily Indians and 
Pakistanis fraternize, given a chance, in spite of our political 
conflicts 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Enclosure 


In the oouKe of the last month or so, I have had occasion to 
refer publidy to our adnunistrathe system. In this 
connecaon. I have mentioned Mr. Paul H. Appleby’s Report 
of a surv^ he conducted in India from September 1952 to 
Januan' 1953. My remarks attracted public attention and 
have been commented upon in the press 


2 An obdous quption has been asked; why does thePrime 

Minister cntidre his o^administiation^If he IS dissatisfied 

wth any part of it, it is his duty to change it or improve it 
This IS a pertinent question 


3 Asa matter of fact, the Cabinet has been considermg das 
matter for some time past Some deasions have already been 
token, and I hope that othere will follow. Yet theproblem is 
intricate and beset with difficulty, and dedsions at the top 
will not take us far unless there is appredation of the 
necessity for such changes and a large measure of co- 
operation throughout the Services 


4. My aiticisms of the administrative system, as it is 
worked in India at present, were not meant to apply to 
individual officers or others but rather to the system Ind^, 
Mr. Appleby gave high praise to the administratn'e appa- 
ratus of India and considered it one of the best in the world 
He spoke with a large experience of many countries and 
with expert knowledge. That praise is worthwhile. But he 
also pointed out that the system that was built up in British 
days, effident and adequate for the purpose as it ivas then, 
does not quite fit in with the changed circumstances of hidia 
today. These changes are, in the main, tivofold We haie a 
democrauc system of government now and necessarily 
structure of government must fit in with this Secondly, we 
are faced wth enormous problems of development and 
reconstruction and they have to be tockled with speed as well 
as effidency. The old Bridsh system had no such problems 
to face and Aerefore was meant to deal with a static and more 
or less unch an ging state of affairs Today we are faced with a 
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dynamic situation which requires a rapid pace of 
development and continuous adaptation to changing 
condiuons. We have thus to bring our administrative 
structure in line with these, or we fedl. 

5 I should like to say that, by and large, our officers have 
tned to adapt themselves to new conditions and have often 
succeeded in a large measure I have litde complaint against 
them as a whole and should like to express my appreciation 
of them But they as well as all of us are tied up in a structure 
of administiadon which is slow-moving and has too many 
brakes and which encourages mediocrity rather than 
excepuonal talents 

6 I would suggest to all our officers to read Mr. Appleby’s 
Report and, more especially, certain parts dealing with the 
structure of the administration and personnel adminis- 
tration He criticizes our procedures, our Rules of Business, 
the Secretanat Instructions and Office Manuals, and calls 
them "too didactic and confining, too detailed and 
unimaginative *’ He says* “They might be expected to 
contnbute to the extreme insistence on following formal 
channels too literally and invariably. They seem to assume 
and to encourage that literal-mindedness which dampens 
the spirit, imagination and judgment which are important 
to good administration Their basic pattern undoubtedly 
ongmated in colomal administration ’’ 

7 He refers to the diffusion of responsibility from the top 
to the lower levels and the lack of facilities for administrative 
delegation Because of this diffusion of responsibility, there 
is no accountability. There are, according to him, too much 
scmtmy and too many impediments to action before the fact, 
and too little systemauc review and scrutiny of action after 
the fact. 

8. Ills often said that Government employees are objective 
and poliucally neutral. They are expert advisers. Mr. 
Appleby points out that "in the name of impartiality, 
objectivity and polmcal neutrality, the subjective judgments 
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of persons who will have no responsibility for what happens 
on the job are preferred.” 


9. He refers to the "class character of our Services, arbitiaiy 
and petrified verucal separations of administrative personnd 
into 'classes’ and into a very few grades within classes, again 
rank differences in a fashion having an excessively caste 
character. " According to him, "there are too many forms of 
class, rank and prerogative consaousness, too much 
insistence on too-uniform concentration of commumcauon 
in formal channels, too much cross-reference including too 
many icvicws of admnustiauvc papers by legal officers, 
loo much contiol of detail, loo much pie-occupation 
with ‘saving* rupees and too little with large effectiveness " 
"Tlie result” he says, "is an excessively and probably 
modemly unprecedented federal or collecuve kind of 
administrative system, cumbersome in manner, reqmnng 
too many inter-hierarchical conferences and uuliang paper 
in an unnecessarily burdensome way. Clearance is slow and 
laborious. Responsibility is diffused and concealed rather 
than concentrated and clearly idenuhed Action is retarded 
before the fact, and insufficiently evaluated in course and 
after the fact.” 


10. These are just a few quotauons from Mr Appleby’s 
survey He refers to the way in which personnel are selected 
by the Public Service Commission and considers this as out 
of date and far from modem "Selecuon tends to be by one 


type of person, which naturally perpetuates its own type 
Selecuon is too much in terms of academic records and 
appraisals by expenenced academic examiners, K» little m 
terms of many other consideiauons highly important in 
public administrauon ” ‘Too little attenuon is given to the 
important matter of developing the potentiahues ot 
subordinate employees already m service of Government 
"Assignments of personnel to parucular jobs are matte too 
impersonally, too remotely from the point of 
for what is done on the job, and with too little regam tor 
emouonal pulls of individuals tov^ it 

assignments. At almost aU levels of the public servi 
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seems to be too much assumed that one person of a certain 
‘class’ IS equal to another person of that class ” Mr. Appleby, 
as will be seen, is constantly referring to this ‘rank consa- 
ousness’ in the Services which he considers bad "Rank has 
no proper significance except as it identifies responsibilities; 
here responsibility tends to become diluted and diffused, 
rank exaggerated ’’ 

11 "The very system”, Mr. Appleby says, "that jusufies 
classifying the Indian Government among the few that are 
most advanced was conceived in pre-revolutionary terms 
What has been strength will have its own peculiar weak- 
nesses in the face of new dimensions and needs.” There 
should be domooacy within administration to have any 
valid and effective democracy in ciuzen-govemment 
relationships 

12 Referring to the tremendous problems we face, he says, 
"Average persons, working in an average way cannot bring a 
wholly new day to India Very extraordinary people, 
bulwarked by many other extraordinary people, must carry 
the hope of India into the managements of tasks enormously 
difficult and complicated ” 

13. I have given a number of extracts from the Appleby 
Report, because I ivant to draw particular attention to 
certain criticisms that he has made But it is desirable for the 
full report to be read. It strikes at the very roots of our present 
administraUve systems and, if we are to consi^ this 
problem with any understanding and related to present 
conditions, we must take a view of the full picture. When I 
say "we”, I mean all ranks m our Sauces We have to get out 
of a certain rut of thinking and action 

14 As I have said above, the Cabinet has been considering 
these matters and has come to some general decisions They 
will, I hope, be translated into specific conclusions and 
directions before long. 

15 As I am particularly responsible for the Ministry of 
External Affairs, it seems to me that we of this Ministry 
should pay immediate and special attention to these 
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problem*: and begin making such changes m oui method 
of working as wc considci necessary 
1 6. Some of (he general directions which the Cabinet has 
given are as follows, 

(i) The question of recruitment, more parucularly to 
specialize Services, has to be examined afresh and 
entrusted to special Boards In selecting candidates, 
speaal attention should be paid to a proper attitude 
and appreaation of soaal aims and not merely to 
academic disunction. 


(ii) Greater emphasis should be placed on ment as a 
criterion for promotion in order to encourage really 
competent persons on lower levels, and senionty 
should only be a secondary consideration. 

(iii) A periodical survey should be carried out with a 
view to drawing up a list of persons of outstanding 
merit in Government employ 

(iv) The question of compulsory retirement or demo- 
uon of inefficient persons should be examined. 

(v) Noting on files within a Ministry or between 
Ministnes should be reduced to the minimum 

(vi) Too much umc should not be spent on small 
matters which, at present, often results in some of the 
more important mauers being given little attenuon 
There should be greater delegaaon of authonty and 
methods should be devised to eliminate or.reduce 


delays. 

17 These are some indications of the changes that should 
be made. Others will follow. 

18 We should try to give effect to these general directions 
in our Ministry as far as possible. 

19. It seems to me that our younger officers and 
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bilides Methods should be evolved to give this training and 
there should be far greater contacts between officers of 
various grades. The dass and rank character of Services must 
be done away with. 

20 I do not know how far our younger officers, or for the 
matter of that, the more senior ones also, keep pace with 
modem thinking by reading books. A person who does not 
read worthwhile books fairly regularly, has ceased to grow 
and become static in a changing world In the External 
Affairs Ministry, we have to deal with this dynamic world 
and It is even more essential than elsewhere that we should 
keep pace not only with events but with the basic causes that 
lead to events. This requires a deepei understanding of the 
forces at play, which can only be obtained by a wider 
knowledge and constant application. I suggest, therefore, 
that all our officers should read important books which 
might help them to gain this wider knowledge. Our 
Historical Division should suggest names of such books 
21. I have ]ust been reading a new book by K.M. Panikkar, 
our Ambassador in Cairo. This is called Asm and Western 
Dominance and is a survey of the last 500 years of Asian 
history. Necessarily it is a brief survey But, so bar as I know, 
it is the only book that deals with this broad canvas and gives 
a picture of this great continent during these five hundred 
years. For us in India, this period of Asian history is most 
important We know something of our own country’s 
history and something about Europe Few of us know much 
about the other Asian countries. And yet, these Asian 
countries are, in the final analysis, far more important for us 
than most countries in the rest of the world We have got into 
the habit of attaching greater importance to European 
capitals and chanceries and, even now, our senior and more 
experienced men are sent there. This approadi has to be 
changed. Apart from the four great countries of the world, 
namely, the U.S.A , the U.S.S R., the United Kingdom, and 
China, which are anyhow important, so far as we are 
concerned, the Asian countries are more important to us 
than European or American countries. In these Asian 
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countnes I would indude some of the A&ican countnes, 
which are rapidly growing in consdousness, and which 
have a spedal importance for India. In choosing our Heads 
of Missions in future, this fact has to be borne in mind. 


22 In the old days in British times, every entrant in the 
Indian Civil Service had to begin his training in the distncts 
This gave him, or was meant to give him, some personal 
knowledge of the peopleand of local problems It was a good 
training, in so far as it went, although it was directed to a 
particular limited purpose. In a democratic India, this 
knowledge of the grassroots of our people is far more 
important And yet our recruits to the Indian Foragn 
Service, as well as many others, haw no chance of getting 
any such training. I think that some method should be 
devised to give this training. A foreign service officer, 
however dever he might be, cannot function adequately 
dther in the Ministry or in a foreign country, without some 
intimate knowledge of the Indian scene as well as the 
background of our history and culture. 

23. We are too apt to think and act in separate compart- 
ments. To some extent, that is inevitable But we must 
always have a sense of the organic unity of the whole, 
whether this is the world of India or the Government of 


India ora particular Ministry. Life grows morecomplicatea 
and so does administration. In industry and dswhOT hj^ 
organizations grow up and there is more spedalization The 
result often is that a spedalized part is cut off ftom the rest 
and functions almost independently. Spedalists and 
\ ery good at their own subjects, know very little about o 
impoiiant matters and might even be bad , 

Government of India is a huge organizauon I have 
said that I feel rather lost in it It has to be 
with a vast variety of problems, and Mimstnes and D pa 
ments have to be created. They tend to function 
dently of eadi other, although there is of J 

ordination at the top. Itmustberemembered 

anumberofsmallgrouppamdoesnotne^sarfym^ 

organic whole. This appUes to a Ministry like the External 
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ASairs Ministry, where work is done in numerous small 
moms by numerous people, each pegging away at his 
parucolar job. Do these persons have any sensation of the 
Ministry being an organic whole, with all its parts fitting 
into ea^ other, well oiled and ruiming like an efficient 
madune? 

24 I have put a few of my ideas in this note in order to 
make our colleagues in the Extmial Affairs Ministry to 
think about these subjects. If they have any particular ideas, 
I would welcome them. Indeed I would like them to discuss 
these matters among themselves and put forward sugges- 
tions I hope, at a later stage, to have some talks not only 
with out ofhcets but with others also. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
November 5, 1953 
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New Delhi 
15 November, 1953 


My dear Cliief Minister, 

1 am writing to you on the eie of our Parliamentary' session 
which begins tomorrow and is likely to be a very heavy one 

2 I have recently paid a three-day visit to the Punjab I 
went to Chandigarh, the new capital, to Bhakra-Nangal, 
Ludhiana, Phillaurand Jullundur This visit heartened me, 
both from the point of view of the great public works we are 
undertaking at Chandigarh and Bhakra-Nangal, and the 
popular response to my visit There were vast and enthu- 
siastic gatherings everywhere I went It is true that one 
should not be deluded by these big gatherings into thinking 
that all is well Nevertheless, there is much in them and they 
create a feeling, among the people who come tliere, of 
strength and solidarity. Some of our controversies, within 
the Congress or outside, are given a great deal of publiaty in 
the press and create an impression of increasing disruption 
It IS, therefore, good to see for oneself that there are strong 
unifying forces at work also and the disruptive forces, 
though undoubtedly present, are often exaggerated The 
impression I get of East Punjab is that it is a stout, energettc 
and progressive State, which is going ahead at a fair pace 

3 Much has been said m the press about some Si^ 
controversies There is the talk, from time to dme, of a 
Punjabi-speaking province In this case, as in the case o 
other demands for a linguistic province, any kind o 
agitauon at this stage seems to me completely inappro- 
pnate, since we are appoinung a commission to go into 

lareerouestionall over India In the Punjab, of cou«e.®ere 

ar^peaal considerauons because it borders on Pakista 
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4. There has also been reference in the press to Master Tara 
Singh’s demand for certain Sikh backward groups to be 
included m the list of scheduled classes.^ This demand has 
absolutely no substance in logic or fact. Quite apart hom the 
decisions arrived at, with the approval of the Sikh leaders, 
when the Consatution was framed, the question is such a 
tnvial one that it is surprising that it should be raised in this 
way The East Punjab Government announced some time 
ago that all special privileges given to the scheduled castes 
(except the standing for election from a reserved seat) will be 
extended to the other backward classes including such Sikhs 
as might be affected by this Thus the only question that 
remains is whethei a few persons hom these paniculai SiUi 
backward classes (they are not many) can stand for election 
from the reserved seats Voung, of course, is. in any event, by 
all from a joint electorate General elections in the Punjab 
will not take place for another three years The question thus 
does not arise at present and anyhow Master Tara Singh's 
demand would affect only a handful of persons I imagine 
that Master Tara Singh will not carry out his threat of a 
hunger-strike.* In any event, we are not going to submit to it. 
It has been the misfortune of the Sikhs to have as one of their 
prominent leaders. Master Tara Singh, whose outlook is 
excessively narrow and limited His record of the past dozen 
years or more has shown a remarkable consistency in doing 
the wrong thing whidi has done harm to the Sikhs. Before 
the partition, he flirted with the British Government, the 
Congress and the Muslim Le^^e by turns with the result 
that no one trusted him. 

5. It might interest you to know that the other Sikh leader, 
Sampuran Singh Raman,* who started a hunger-strike for a 


1. See ante, p 422 

2 Scheduled for 1 November, u was postponed to 14 November and 
again put off 

tJi, Led Akah Dal in Bhatinda and Patiala State Akali 

jatlia m 1942, formed a new party, Malva Riasd Alali Dal, 1933. 
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Punjabi province and -vras arrested,* has quietly broken his 
fast in prison. 

6. Chandigarh is gradually taking shape. It is fasditating 
to see this nets' city rising up. Thus far, not many buildings 
hat e been put up and the place does not resemble a city but 
has rather a number of isolated buildings. But even these 
buildings are cunningly devised and branch off, in mans 
tvays, from the static conceptions of ardriteciure to tvhidi tve 
hat e been accustomed I have no doubt that Chandigarh is 
going to influence our buildings all over htdia in future. 

7. Bhakra-Nangalisa tremendousaffair.Theverj-sizeofit 
is impressit e and to dare to take up sudi huge undertakings 
is by itself in fat our of our countrt'. It shots's confident in 
oneself and in our future. 

8 At Phillaur, there tvas a joint police tattoo^ in ts'hidi the 
East Punjab Police and the West Punjab Police participated 
Last year the West Punjab Police had imited the East 
Punjab Police to Lahore. This tvas a return invitation. The 
tattoo tvas extraordinanli tvell done and. the standards 
exhibited tvere high. I tvas particularly struck by the high 
standards of the East Punjab Police. But what tvas far more 
interesting to me tvas the hatemization between these two 
police forces, tvhich were one six ^-ears ago and then 
separated. Thet' were etidently happy to meet each other and 
to talk about old dmes and common friends. Nearly 500 of 
the West Punjab Police had come over, from their senior 
officers dotvnttards. Oddly enough, bodi the police forces 
had exactl) the same kind of uniform and eten die same 
insciipdon on their shoulder lapels-PP. This tvas deliberate 
and both provinces had decided not to change diem but to 
keep this as a symbol of their own old unitj . There were two 
hlinisters of West Punjab also present® apart from other 


4. Hestanedhisfeston 1 Nmemberbutwasarrestedfordebingihc 

banonhisentrt imoDdhi 
•5 On 8 November 1953. 

6 Mnaflar All Qmbash and Abdul Hamid Dasn 
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senior officers Altogether, .it was a pleasant and heartening 
funcuon, and, as I witnessed it. I thought again of the 
fundamental commonness of our people with the people of 
Pakistan, in spite of our political differences and 
controversies at die top. 

9. Youmusthaveheardof the tragedy that occurred in the 
North East Fronuer Agency, not far from our Tibetan 
border, where a small military party of ours was ambushed 
by the local tribal people and a number of persons were 
killed.^ This place is far in the interior and not easy of access. 
It has been and is sail unadministered territory. We are 
gradually spreading out our administration there. We have 
already got a chedc post at the Tibetan border. The people in 
this area are a branch of the Daffla tribe and are rather 
primidve. They had a quarrel with a neighbouring tribe. 
And It was more as a result of this quarrel that they attadced 
our litUe force whidi had porters from the neighbouring 
tribes. I think that our officer-in diarge of the platoon was 
somewhat careless and did nouake enough precaudons. His 
litde group was suddenly overwhelmed and stabbed. He 
himself was killed and a large number of the local porters 
WCTe also killed. Probably the number of deaths was about 
thirty. Some people were taken as hostages. 

10 Itwas essendaltotafceeffecdveacdon But the place is 
so inaccessible that it would normally take months for a 
small fora to reach there. "We decided, therefore, to send 
jrara-^opers, who landed by parachutes and prepared an 
airstrip. Even this airstrip was several days march from the 
sceneof occurrence. All this involved considerable delay and 
we were anxious to take action as soon as possible to prevent 

menaghbouring tribes being frightened or overawed by the 

hatile group which had attacked our men. Also there was 
the question of our rescuing the hostages. 

11 The question of bombing from the air was considered. 

It was easy enough to do so and destroy the villages of these 


7 Sep .Iiiir.pp 420-421 
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IiDSlile tribes. Our instinct \cas, hove\tT. quite naturaliv 
against this t>'pf‘ of indi»icrinjin?te bombing. After much 
thought c ga\ e up this idea of bombing from the air and 
are concentrating now on the land forces. Some small 
aircraft will accompany the land forces to give them such 
support as maj be deemed neccssarj. Several columns are 
roat^ung from various points in order to cnctrdc that area 
in 50 far as this is possible. Our strict orders are to inflict as 
little damageas possible, but, at the same time, to be firm in 
puntshingtheguihv. It will probably be another vveeVorso 
before these troops reached the affeacd area. 

12. .\t Panmunjom tliere appears to be a complete dead- 
lock. The Xorthem Command insists on certain groups of 
prisoners to be brought up for explanation and to have as 
much time as ihev like tocxplam to them The prisoners of 
v\ai irfuse to romi c\upt in the onki ih.n ih!m'flv'.> 
indiaiie .ind a!<o n’iciu prolonged e\pl inations \' ihi 
Commi'<'>ion has dciidcd not to ii«t fouv to drag thev.' 
peoide out. no prosjtesN c.in bo made and theie haw' Iveen no 
cvplanntions since Xovtmbei . 1 . I uuder<t.md thn tlv' 
Rcpati i.ition Comnusvion i« now tlMw ing up the 
of tltc ritunuon anvf wmimnnicatittg it to both dn 
Conunandv Htev intend to pomi out tliat unlc^< the two 
Comm.mds come to >nmc other agrcvimm on the subjot. 
nothing moti ishkoh to be done, 

IS. Tltere is undoubtedly some truth in w-haiiheXonhem 
Command savs that these prisoners of war hav^ bsati 
t ndocti in.iicd for three years by the otlterside. and they 
been organized in sudt a wav in the P.O W. camps that it is 
diffiailt for iliem to express themselves freeh. Hence the 
necessity for separating the so-called agents of Chiang toi- 
shek and Syngman Rhee from among them and giving w 
lime for explanations. On the other hand, iidoes 
these explanations do not produce too much effect. Those 
pnsoners of war who wish to be repatriaied say ^ 
diatelv. Others bdiave after a set pattern, whidi 
obviouslv been previotislv rehearsed. 
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14 Meanwhile, a new development is taking place. There 
have been charges of murders in the P O W. camps ® These 
have been invest^ted and in one case at least, the 
investigation has established that there was definitely a 
murder and a conspiracy. A court martial is likely to be held 
early in December.® This case will probably attract a good 
deal of world attention because the two Commands will be 
affected by it and, to some extent, their prestige might be 
involved, more especially that of the U.N. Command. 

15. In the other talks at Panmunjom, preparatory to the 
political conference, some slight progress appears to have 
been made It is difficult to say if this means much. But I 
think that, on the whole, the chances are that the political 
conference will be held. Both parties, or rather both the 
world groups, have definitely hardened recently and yet 
neither wants to be made responsible for a final break. 

16. Panmunjom is a true mirror of international affair e 
today. How reasonably intelligent people and great 
countries can quarrel indefinitdy over trivial questions is 
amazing. But behind those trivial questions he fear and 
hatred and a continuing attempt to overreach the other 
party Neither has the slightest faith in the other. Only a fear 
of actual big-scale war keeps them from flying at each other’s 
throats. As I have written to you previously, I have lutle 
doubt that since Stalin’s death, Russia had softened both in 
her internal and external policy. So has China. Because of 
this, there appeared a chance of some settlement between the 
two groups In fact, this led to the agreement on the P.O.W. 

Korea The 'U.K Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, seized the occasion to make an appeal for a top- 
level conference of the four or hve Powers. But the U.S A 


of the other side ^ ^*“°''P"®“'*^“*>«8edlyat«heinstigauon 

9 Si heduled for 10 December 195S 
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disappi oved of this and tlic proposal faded out.** The USA 
evidently thought that the changes in Russian policy were 
due to internal weakness and this was just the tune to show 
strength against the U.S S.R This analysis migbthave been 
partly correct Certainly the Soviet Union bad a bad ume in 
^st Germany and partly in Poland and Crechoslovakia 
Tlieii policy there failed and they had to change it. I rather 
doubt if there was any other type of internal weakness in the 
Soviet Union Anyhow, even if diere was some weakness, it 
was not enough to compel them to submit to any teims The 
U S haidening resulted in the Soviet Union also hardening 
iu attitude. Theie appears now to be no chance of any 
hig;h-lcvel meeting between the Soviet Union and the 
Western Powers in the near future and tlie Western Poivers 
arc meeting by themselves to consider the future of 
Germany. •• 

17 While these developments in Korea or in Europe areof 
vital impoi tance to all of us, because on their issue depends 
peace oi wai, something has happened or is happening, 
which IS of particular inieiest and impoi tance to us The 
recent decisions of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly of 
naming thccountiy the ’‘Islamic Republic of Pakistan” and 
also oihci wise giving a religious turn to their Constiiuuon 
are significant and are bound to have undesirable conse* 
quences both in Pakistan and India When Mr Liaquat 
All Khan’* had talks with me in 1950, I discussed this 
mattei with him and he assured me tliat there would be no 
differentiation among the atizens of Pakistan. In fact, some 
reference to this was made in our joint communique ** I 


10. On H May, Eisenhower made the US partiapation in die 
proposed high-level discussions conditional on some evidence of good 
faith 

11 It was announced in London on 8 November, that President 
Eisenhower, J Laniel, the FTencb Prune Minister and Winston 
Oiuichill would meet at Bermuda from 4 to B December 

12 Forbfn seeVol 1, p 29 

18. SeeVol. 2, p 88 
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have no doubt whatever that the present decisions of the 

Pakistan Constituent Assembly do differentiate and create 
two classes of cdtizens, the Muslims and the non-Muslims, 
the latter having some kind of an inferior status and less 
opportunities. It might be explained that this will only 
apply to a few persons But this is not so in fact because the 
whole atmosphere will be such as to deny opportunity to 
the non-Muslims and make them feel frustrated. I am not 
mudi concerned as to whether there has been a breach of the 
Prime Ministers’ Agreement of 1950. But I am certainly 
concerned about the consequences of this decision of 
Pakistan, in India especially. This will make our task more 
difficult and will create unfavourable reactions and 
encourage communal elements 

18. I do not like the emergence again of these communal 
elements in India I have had many instances of the Hindu 
communal organizations becoming more aggressive and 
indulging not only in indecency and vulgarity but also in 
violence We cannot be indifferent to this kind of thing. 
Perhaps you do not know that there has been a continuing 
stream of Muslims going to Pakistan via Rajasthan and 
Sind. This is not a legal movement in the sense of passports, 
etc. Nevertheless, some hundreds go daily and have been 
going, in varying numbers, for the last three and a half years 
The faa that they go there itself indicates that the conditions 
they live in are not agreeable to them and the future they 
envisage for themselves in India is dark There are of course a 
number of causes for this. I have already mentioned to you 
one major reason — the gradual closing of Services, 
appointments, etc., to them. This restriction is not legal, but 
in practice it has the same effect, whether it is in the Army or 
fae dvil services Their trade also suffers and possibly there 
is also the language difficulty. They are learning Hindi, but 
the standard of Hindi they learn is naturally rather low at 
present and so they cannot pass the test as easily as others. 
But, above all, there is a certain atmosphere of slight 
hdsdlity which unnerves them and comes in their way. 
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and the U.S A •* We cannot come in the way of such a pact 
between independent countries But we are affected by it very 
greatly and, therefore, we cannot ignore it For the last many 
montte there have been vague talks and references in the 
newspapers about M.E.D.O. and the like. The present 
development does not relate to M.E.D.O. but is something 
perhaps worse. Apparently, the ground has been prepared 
for it durmg the last few months in various ways and now we 
might be on the verge of seeing its finalizauon. American 
newspapers and journals have been full of it. They talk, 
with evident satisfoction, of building up a vast and well- 
equippedarmy in Pakistan. TheJVew York Timessuggested 
a figure of one million men. An important weekly journal, 
The U.S News and World Report says that "Pakistan looks 
hke the answer toaprayer” because it will supply this vast 
army to hght communism in the Middle East The 
Ammcans cannot think of anything else but of getung bases 
all over the world and using then money power to get 
manpower elsewhere to fight for them. As it is, it would be 
interesting to jot down on the map of the world all the places 
where there are Amencan bases at present, in Europe, Afnca, 
Asia and Australia apart from the Americas The military 
approach is dominan t in U.S politics and there is an almost 
total unawamess that human beings count and might even 
make a difference. The major problems of Europe and the 
'^^‘ttltiroately turn now on thexeaimament of Germany 
and Japan, both supposed to provide manpower for this 
Steat fight against communism. Meanwhile, masses of 
^ple in various parts of the world, notably Asia and 
fnca, who are far more interested in their own freedom 
man m communism or anti-communism, resent these 
acvelopments. 

^ In any event, a military pact between Pakistan and the 
•o. clmn^s the whole balance in this part of the world and 
«cis India more espeaally. The U S must realize that the 


Pow’bi^v mm ediional o£ 5 November, spoke of the 

Pomwluy of a miljiaiy alliance between Pakistan and the United Slates 
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reaction in India will be that this arming of Pakistan is 
largely against India or might be used against India, 
whether the U S wants that or not. Possibly they think, as 
indeed some of their newspapers say, that India might be 
frightened in this way and made to line up with them in her 
wider policies. In effect, they imagine that such an alliance 
between Pakistan and Ae U S would bring such 
overwhelming pressure upon India as to compel her to 
change her policy of non-alignment. That is rather a naive 
view because the effect on India of this will be the opposite, 
that is one of greater resentment against the U.S We are not 
accustomed to act under threats or compulsion or coercion 


23. Although tliis development is undoubtedly serious, 
there is no need for us to get excited about it and nothing is 
going to happen suddenly. All this takes timeand mudi will 
no doubt happen before tlie full consummation of the U S 
pact with Pakistan. Even in Pakistan itself, there tyill be 
considerable resentment and opposition, although it may 
not be strong enough to bnng enough pressure on the 
Pakistan Government. It is clear that if a number ofbases are 
given by Pakistan to the U S , Pakistan becomes in a senwan 

Americancolonyandcertainlyasatelliiecounirytothe 

This may appear to be an addiuon to the military streng o 
the U S A , but it will also lead to their weakness m other 

respects It is evident that the U.S , like die U.K of old, pm er 

backward and reactionary regimes because they an a 
svith them more easily I suppose they might well he ramff 
pleased at the prospect of Pakistan becoming an s a 
Republic” and perhaps the leader of Western Asia 
viewpoint has been well pufaliared 
communism and that is enough for die U S 
Kingdom failed in its policy in the 
relied on these reactionary elements The u a 
likely to succeed where the U K. failed 

24 Something that has sadden^ tne, mom 

has been the recent student trouble in die U 
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especially, in Lucknow and Allahabad.*® When I first heard 
of the Ludmow trouble, I said in Patna®® that I would sooner 
have our universities closed down than to continue in this 
way. I meant it then and I still mean it, though of course that 
is no solution of tthe problem and is only a negative 
approach. Since then, I have refrained from saying anything 
about this matter and I just do not know what to say. There 
IS no point in using empty words unless there is an effecuve 
policy to back them But I feel very sad and concerned. What 
has happened in Lucknow brings no credit to any of the 
parties concerned. The students, I think, have behaved 
disgracefully, but the university authoriues have little credit 
left and I doubt if the students have the slightest respect for 
them. Police action may have to be undertaken from time to 
time, but that is no solution. The fact is that our universities 
aregoingdownat a fairly rapid pace. The Vice-Chancellors, 
or some of them, are not upto the mark, nor are some of the 
other Professors They can neither control nor inspire 
respect. They try to show strength occasionally and usually 
at the wrong time and then meekly submit As for the 
students, some of them at least have been behaving like 
gangsters Only yesterday there was a story of their stopping 
a railway train and generally indulging in violence and 
desouction somewhere near Allahabad Many of them maict- 
a practice of travelling by train in groups without tickets. 
We talk of discipline but we axeladng something even worse 
than indiscipline— It is indecency and a complete disregard 
of any code or standard The surprising and depressing fact 
is that polincal leaders and others come out suddenly and 
become champions of these students whenever such a crisis 
occurs and blame the Government or the police I do not 


19. The studmts of Allahabad Universiiy were on stnkeon 2 November 
in sympathy with the students on hunger-stnke in Lucknow. 

20 On 1 November, Nehni suggested that the system of basic 
^ncauon, favoured by Mahatma Gandhi, be mnsoduced in place of the 
exisung system of university education. 
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mind their blaming the Government or the police But I do 
think It extraordinary that they have no word to say in 
critiasm of the attitude, and actions of those students who 
nad been behaving in a way which would put nian) 
hooligans to shame 


25. In this connection, the fact that some of our State 
Ministers hold executive offices in universities has come to 
my notice Two Ministers at least are treasurers in 
universities I think this is completely wrong Mimsteis 
must not have any executive office in a university and 
should, as far as possible, not be inumately concerned with 
its inner working 


26 As I have said above, I have really nothing to suggest 
because I do not ivant to say things in the air. But it is about 
time that our leading educationists as well as others who are 
responsible should give the most earnest thought to this 
matter and not merely talk, as all of us, including me, have 
been doing, giving advice to all and sundry. However upset I 
might get with the students’ behaviour, I cannot treat them 
as some alien body hostile to us They are our own sons and 
brothers and relatives. I can only treat them as I would treat 
my own son if he behaved in that way. I do no t think I would 
tolerate any serious misbehaviour in him but, at the same 
time, while being perfectly firm, I would be friendly and not 
make him think that I had become hostile I would nevff 
submit to any course of action in this matter which I 
considered wholly ivTong. It is quite absurd for all this 
trouble to anse over a trivial affair like the composition o 
the university union Personally I am quite convinced that a 
compulsory membership of the union is wrong The trou e 
is obviously more deep-seated. 

27. I would not like to end this letter on a 

depression. Yesterday, Delhi, andpossiblysomeotherpiaces 


21 For&araple,CB Gupta was the treasuierofLucknowUmvetsity 

as well as Minister m the U P. Government. 
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alsO;^observed C3nldren's Day. There was a vast gathering of 
children, about fifty thousand of them, in the National 
Stadium I had never seen the place so full Probably half of 
the children present were under ten years of age. It ivas a joy 
to see them, evidently enjoying themselves m the various 
Items of the programme Aey had put up. In the afternoon 
there was a diildren’s meia, and the whole aty of Delhi tvas 
full of marching groups of little children, brightening the 
atmosphere and making grown up people forget for a while 
their troubles and conflicts. It was the India of tomorrow 
and the day after, on the march, and the picture of this future 
was heartening 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 


New Delhi 
20 November, 1953 


As you know, I have been rather shaken upbyrecentstudent 
troubles, chiefly in Uttar Pradesh. They are a bad omen for 
our future We oiuaze or condemn somestudents, and there 
is little doubt that some of these students have misbehaved 
badly. 

2. In Lucknow and, to some eittent elsewhere, in the U P., 
there appears to have been a well-planned and organized 
attempt to damage Government property. Private property 
was not touched. It is obvious that this could not have been 
done without careful planning previously. I do not know 
who did this, whether it was a small group of students ot 
outsiders. This is a matter deserving full enquiry, because it 
is likely to be repeated whenever any trouble, student or 
other, takes place We have been warned. 


S This whole trouble seems to be so out of proportion to 
the issues that I have a feehng of grappling with something 
that I do not wholly undeistand. This leads me to think thM 
we are up against something rather different from and 
bigger than a mere student demand. But, however that may 
be, the fact remains that large numbers of students are 
dra^d into the picture and either actively or passively 
support misbehaviour Very probably the active misoreants 
are not many and they might not even be students m our 
large universities, it u quite easy for a small ° 

outsiders to mix with the students and not to be found on 


* AspedalletterinaddinontotheFortmghdyL«*«» 
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4 Not only do the great majority of students sympathize 
with this violence and so-called direct action but, oddly 
enough, even their parents do so, or many of them. 
Rf s pec* ^ n'tiyfns get SO unnervedatwhat happens that they 
lose all sense of proportion and indirectly support these 
trouble-making elements. 

5 There is something wrong about all this and we have to 
find out why this happens and how we can avoid this 
happening. 

6 Police measures and the like are essential at a certain 
stage, as otherwise the whole community would suffer and 
the life of the aty would break down completely. But police 
measures are obviously not enough and, in fact, unless very 
carefully regulated, they tend to add to the trouble. They 
make the peaceful onlookers sympathize with the trouble- 
makers and thus the situation is worsened. 

7. This question has, therefore, to be approached in a 
variety of ways including the psychological approach, both 
to students and the general public Generally speaking, the 
State should not interfere in a student dispute. It should be 
an impartial arbiter which comes into the picture only when 
absolutely necessary. The main responsibility must lie on 
the university authoriues and, prindpally, the Vice- 
Chancellor and his executive committee. The position of the 
Vice-C3iancellor is^a crucial one. If he cannot control the 
students or inspire respect in them, then it ivill be difficult to 
maintain discipline or a feeling among the students that 
some things must not be done. 

8. Next come the professors and teachers If they do not set 
a good example, then how can we expect die students to do 
it? Unfortunately some of our professors and teachers have 
themselves been found to encourage and even insdgate these 
student troubles. 

9. The Chancellor’s position is a special one. He is usually 
the Governor of the State. He is thus connected with the 
State Government as well as the university He ought to be 
he impartial friend, philosopher and guide in whom not 



only ihe amhoriues but also the sretJeats ha^-s fefii. 
Xormally it would be belter for him not to interfere, unlss 
the position absolutely requires it. Of course, he can ahcars 
git e pri vateadnce. If he has to imerfeie. this should be Son: 
a higher level so that bis words and his advits cany weigh!. 
Xo member of the Go\ emment shouldbeacti^ely assodated 
with the executive functioning of the uns-.-ersiiT. Such ass> 
dation might well produce embarrassing ssKiauons. as 
the Government, or rather the Education Mirusny of the 
Government, has to deal with the university in a variety oi 
ways Ifa Ministerisactivdyassoxiated. then ihsieadanger 
of his being considered as belonging to some particulsr 
group in the university and this will affea die whole 
Government. A .Minister should be mudi above this land c* 
thing so that he can exercise his innusnee more effeciivdy. 

10. I believe that in some univ ersitie 5 .orpshapsalI.sc>n:e 
nominations are made to the syndicate or the executive 
coundl of the university. Xormally these noaunasiiKU 
should be on the recommendation of die Tice*C2iar.cdlorm 
the Chancellor, who may of course consult the Edacanoa 
Ministry. If the Education Ministry is direaly coucemec 
with this, again there vdll be a tendency for that JGnistry » 
become assodated with some group in the university. 

11. It seems desirable that early- stqjs should be ak® to 
give effea to the recommendations of the rniveisity Oomrais- 
sion, in some matters at least. -As the Vice-Chanodlcr is i..e 
pivot of the university, bis appointment must no: be 2 
matter of private canvassing and dispute in the uiiiveisiiy 
itself. The gteatsi care should be taken in the appoincnmi 
of educationists, and not pure politidans, to this post 

12. If we are to maintain any kind of academicatmosphae 
or disdpline in a university, we must keg> oit* 
called party politics from it I do not meaii to say « 
students should not have definite views, even on parp* me 
if they- so choose, or may not express ihem-fuUy m 
ddiatk etc But it appears to me totally 
university to become the playground of or me - 
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conflict between political parties. Not only students but 
professors and teachers must keep these party politics out of 
the university. As individuals and in some other field of 
activity, they have freedom to take part in politics But 
students as such should not be exploited to this end 
13 It would be desirable for leaders of parties to make tliis 
clear and call upon their own party not to bring in their 
party disputes into the university oi attempt to control the 
university or the students* uni&n for that purpose. Probably 
some leading parties in India might well agree to this. But 
there are some at least which will not, like the Communists 
Indeed, I would not approach them in this matter because 
their whole basic policy is different and, even if they agi ee. it 
IS difficult to rely on their word The communal parties 
again are totally unreliable and need not be approached 
from this point of view 


14 After all, we have to understand ourselves and make 
others understand, including the students, what the 
function of a university is It is meant to train people in body 
and mind, as well as spirit, for such future service or 
funaion that they might have to perform. If condiuons are 
created in a university which militate against this, then it 
fails of Its primary purpose Students should realize that tar 
from fitting themselves for this function, they are making 
themselves totally unfit for it, if they indulge in these 
deplorable activities Such value as is attached to a degree, 
etc., has already largely gone It is not likely to count for 
Government service or other such services Indeed it would 
be better to separate the Government service from these 
examinations and degrees 


15 We have often criticized the kind of education that we 
are having in India. This is an important matter of course, 
but the problem before us now is somewliat different and 
more uigent one, and that is, the atmosphere in which any 
education can be given Unless this is tackled, the best 
scheme of education will fail 


16 Therehasbeenanargumentaboutstudentunions Ido 
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not wish to go into this. But it should be clearly understood 
that this business of forming action committees, indulging 
in direct action, hunger-stnkes, etc, is wholly unbecoming 
and harmful to all concerned Indeed hunger-striking for 
political or like objectives (I would say for any objective) is a 
menace and it must be put an end to 
17. A university is essentially a place of co-operative 
endeavour If this is lacking, then there is little left of the 
university It must, therefore, be our earnest attempt to 
produce this atmosphere, not only by such laws and rules as 
we can make, but even so by the spirit in which we approach 
all the problems of our education. 

18 These are-some ideas I am venturing to send you for 
your considerauon 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
20 November, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister,* 


In the course of my fortnightly letters, I have drawn your 
special attention to the question of minority communities in 
the Services This matter has been causing me grave concern 
because from such partial data as reaches me, I get the 
impression that, for all pracucal purposes, the doors of 
recruitment of minorities for our all-India or State Services, 
are largely closed They are of course not closed by any rule 
or order of Government But in effect that appears to be the 
case, whether it is the Army, the Administrative Services, the 
Police, or the many lower Services right down to the villages 
and such persons as Inspectors and the like 


I am sure that neither you nor your Government ivants 
this to happen, but certain arcumstances have led to this 
unfortunate development I think that this is not in keeping 
with the letter or spirit of our Constitution, and certamly it 
is bad from any practical point of view It creates a sensation 
of frustration and lack of hope for the future in large 
numbers of people. This has far-readiing political and 
social consequences 1 am, therefore, anxious that this 
question should be tackled firmly as soon as possible. 


I have no desire to add to your burdens I think, however 
that It would be desirable to collect some data. I am not 
suggesting that you should put up any special organirauon 
tor the purpose or take too mudi trouble over this matter It 


A speciaJ lcuer m addition to the Fonnighd^ Letters 
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miglii be possible, without much difficulty, to collect 
certain broad data which will give us the picture of the last 
SIS years since Independence We cannot tackle the problem 
unless we know what the problem is The next step would be 
to understand die causes and to remove them 
It might be possible of course for me to ask our Statistical 
Department to collect this information But that might 
mean too elaborate a procedure and I do not wish any fuss to 
be made about this at this stage at any rate 
M&y I, therefore, invite your attention and your co- 
operation in this matter’ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
1 December, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 wrote to you in my last letter about the proposal for a 
military pact between the U.S.A and Pakistan. Since then, 
many statements have been made in America and in 
Pakistan about this pact* Persons of high degree have 
spoken and one would believe them but for the fact that diey 
do not speak in the same voice. There are two principal 
reactions in Pakistan and, to some extent, in America. One is 
of surprise and resentment that I should have said some- 
thing about this matter without enquiry;* the other is 
that I should have the temerity to interfere in the affairs of 
another independent country.* 

2 While there have been many denials, contradictions and 
angry comments about the statement that I made in a press 


1 Between 17 and 19 November, I^ident Eisenhower, Dulles, the 
Serotary of Stale, and Ghulam Mohammad, the Govemor-Genetal of 
Pakistan, denied that any negotiauons were under way fora military pact 
beiw^ PaMstan and USA., though Dulles did not rule out the 
possibility of such a pact in the future 

2 On 19 November, Ghulam Mohammad expressed "extreme 
wip^" that Nehru had "commented on these reports without first 
thinking It necessary to verify their veracity ” 

3 In its eduonal of 18 November. Dawn commented that “Pandit 
Nehru s attempt to interfere in our al&irs can have no’efteci on our 
foiei^ policy except perhaps of doing incalculable harm to the good 
neighbourly relations" which should exist between the two counir^ 
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conference in regard to tliis proposal fora miliiart^ pact,^ I do 
not remember a single denial or indeed an\ comment e\en 
on the manv news items and comments on this subject 
which had appeared tn the American press before ever I 
spoke. Indeed, I made m\ statement after I had read detailed 
accounts of this proposed p>act in responsible .American 
newspapers and p>eriodicals. As a matter of &ct, there has 
been N-ague talk of Pakistan assodaung itself in militarv 
alliances with some ‘Western Powers for a long time piasL 
There was M.E D.O., then there were other permutations 
and combinauons Lasth , there came this news of a bilateral 
pact between the U S and Pakistan At an early stage, when 
M E D O. was talked about, we had something to say about 
it ® But since then, I have refrained from referring to this 
matter in public ^Mien. however, responsible persons and 
newspapers in .America referred to this in detail as to 
something already done, or on the point of being done. I 
could remain silent no longer, for. as I said, it was a matter of 
the grav esi concern to us. It was fortunate that I said so then 
because this attracted the world’s attention and preople 
realized that India was also concerned in this matter and 
would react strongh to it- The result of this apjrarenily has 
been to put a check to further progress There can be no 
doubt drat talks about a military pracl hav e been taking place 
between Pakistan and the U.S. for many months. Thev 
nearh came to a head Now I presume drat thej* have been 
postponed for a more fav ourable momenu 
3. I need not point out to v ou the consequences of such a 

paaonindia Tliev are obvious. The tension between India 

and Pakistan would grow and all die attempts at g«a 


4 XelMU had stated at a press conference on 

SSdalfv in tadia and Pakistan ’ He also expressed contem ««r the 
talks about bases to be established in Pakistan 


5 See jure. P2S6 
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friendliness between these two countries would be sabotaged 
Some people think that this new danger would make us 
thmk again about our loreign policy, and the pressure and 
fear of coming events might mduce us to give up our attitude 
of non-alignment to power groups This is a complete 
misreading of the situation The policy that we have been 
pursuing has not been based on temporary advantage or fear 
but has giown out of our national way of thinking with its 
roots in the long past It is the inevitable result of the state of 
affairs in Asia and in the world That policy we are going to 
adhere to, even tliough our frontiers may have to face a 
new threat It would be unfortunate that P aki stan should 
gradually lose her independence and become a satellite and 
almost a colony That would be a reversal of the great 
process of the liberation of Asia which is one of the striking 
developments of the modem age 

4 It IS not lealized in many foreign countries that whatever 
troubles we may have to face, fear is not one of them Great 
nauons with vast powei at their command are afraid of parb 
other Perhaps it is because wg have no such great power that 
we are not afraid Our present generauon has faced a great 
imperial power with little else than a stout will to free itself 
We grew unaccustomed to this psychology of fear under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and we have not entirely 
forgotten that lesson yet 

5 We have seen the gradual .withdrawal of the Bnush 
power from Asia Othei countries have also been compelled 
by arcumstances to give way. There is sail, however, 
colonial domination in Indo-China and Malaya The 
Bnush have sought to build up a new colonial empire an 
Afnta A neiv pattern is being set there, the pattern of white 
dominiOTs. We see this process in East Afnca and in Central 
Afnca Tliere is no essential difference between the policy 
pursu^ in the Union of South Afnca and the successive 
steps that have been taken in some other parts of Africa. The 
anguage is somewhat different and more moderate But the 
aim IS almost idenucal, that is, the establishment of some 
Kind of Dominion Governments with permanent rule of a 
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small while minoniy. 1 his is not so inconceivable as people 
might think, for any State today has great power and can 
coerce to its will large masses of people We live at the 
threshold of the atomic age and the jet aeroplane, but our 
thinking continues to be of a past age If large parts of Afnca 
develop in tliis way. the small wluie minonites might well 
be capable of suppressing the indigenous people and 
making them function according to their will That will be 
bad for Afnca but it will also be bad for India It will mean a 
constant challenge to us and to our growth Only the waters 
of tlie Indian Ocean will separate us from Africa and in these 
days of the jet aircraft, tins is no bamer 

6 There has been a very definite hardening of the Bnush 
Government in its colonial temtories In Kenya, tlie horror 
continues and no one quite knows how many tens of 
thousands of persons have been slaughtered there by land or 
from the air Our consaenccs have grown dull and we do not 
react to these vast killings now as we would have reacted to 
something infinitely smaller previously One might almost 
think that a deliberateattempt is being made to exterminate 
a considerable secuonol tlie population In Bnush Guiana, 
whatever mistakes might have been made by Dr Jagan’s® 
Government, the action that the British Government took 
was out of ail proportion ’ It symboliied the new colonial 
policy 

7. While the Bnush colonial power is trying to consolidate 
Itself in Afnca, it has pracucally been driven out from 
Western Asia Tins, of course, has been largely due to tlie 
growth of nauonalist movements there But it is an 
interesting fact dial the U.S A are trying to take Britain’s 
place in that region In spite of the grand alliance of the U S , 


6 Cheddijagantb 1918) 

Guyana formed m 1950. Pnme Minister, 4 

Tra^andlndusny. 1957-61 and of Development and Planning. 1961-64, 

T of the Opposition, 1964-78 and 1976 

7 See ante, p 236 
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U K , France and other countries, there are many points of 
conflict between the pai ties and among them is this attempt 
oftheU S topushoutandreplacetheU.K inWestemAsia 
The U S are firmly established in Turkey.® They are now 
advanang, politically, financially and othenvise, on otlier 
Islamic countries Thei are entrenched in Saudi Arabia,® so 
also in Tnpoli*® where there are large American bases. In 
Iran, they are trying to gam a firm foothold. If Pakistan also 
comes into this American orbit and allows military bases to 
be established, Amencan military and financial power will 
hold almost this entire belt of Islamic countries Tliat will be 
a curious development in the process of the liberaaon of 
Asia This was pointed out to the Egyptian leaders who 
realized that by this expansion of American power, the 
greater part of the Islamic world was being encircled and 
brought under the military and finanaal control of 
America Thus to the north and west of Egypt, Amencan 
power was extending To the south in Africa, Bntish 
colonial power was entrenched itself in a new way. Most of 
these countries, and certainly Egypt, are alarmed fay these 
developments and dislike greatly any military pact between 
Amenca and Pakistan, because such a pact would put the lid 
on all this But all these countries are weak and helpless On 

India falls thebuiden ol stopping this rot This is notmerely 
an ideological position but one which is full of dangerous 
implications in the future I believe India can do it, not by 
force of arms, of course, but by refusing to submit to these 


8 OnbecomingamemberofNATO on J8 February 1952, Turkey 
was assured of mihiary and economic aid by the United States 

^“^wng atd horn the United 

W Libya gained independence on 24 December 1951 and signed a 
m enty-i ear treaty with Great Biitain in July 1953 bv which she 
^necTOTomicaid in retiim for prtn-iding military basesioB^^n It 

tions for an Amencan air base at Tnpoli in exchange for ceonom^d 
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pressures and by making it clear to the world that she will 
continue to follow her pohcy India's strength, apart froni 
such internal resources that we might have, comes bom the 
fact that she represents in this matter the wishes of vast 
numbers of people in other Asian countnes, who dare not 
give expression to them But if a clear lead is given, others 
follow Even in die present mstance we see this happening 
We shall have to keep up this pressure hum our side 
8 The Government of India has taken steps to draw the 
attention of all countnes vwth which we have diplomauc 
relations to these undesirable and dangerous developments 
and has made it clear to them what our own pohcy is going 
to be Generally speakmg. the Asian countnes have 
welcomed India’s stand “But, even in other countnes, there 
has been some appreaauon of it In this particular matter, 
the U K also does not approve of these expansionist 
tendenaes of the U S A 

9. I have referred to American expansionism whidi has 
resulted today in Amencan bases being spread out all over 
the world in every continent and in every sea I believe that 
there are nearly forty such bases m various parts of the world 
On the other band, there is the expansionism of the Soviet 
Umon and the newly integrated and powerful State of 

China. We have to guard ourselves agamst that also Thereis 

no present fear from either of them to India But we have to 
prepare for the future We cannot do so by starting an 
aimament race with any countnes of either bloc We ^no 
afford that and it is the wrong way We can only reiy 
ulumately on vanous factors, the chief amongst w 
mtemal cohesion and strength of will and mmd o 
factor IS the balance of forces in the world As you know, we 


11 TbeAiustom Kabul, 

daily, the Muabar Jndonesia, of 18, 19 and 21 - US A 

pecuvely, crmosed the proposed military 

andPakistan as likely to give rise to new tmsions ^ affect 

Baghdad commented that the military alliance would und 
the peace and secuniy of India 
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have a frontier with China now extending to 1 900 miles. It is 
the most difficult fronuer region of the world, with the 
Himalayan mountains, skirted from one side by vast forests 
and very difficult country and, on the other, by the 
inhospitable land of Tibet It is not an easy &ontier for 
anyone to cross. At the same time, frontiers do not count in 
the atomic age Our best policy with every country is one of 
fnendship and Qimness in defence of our rights. We are soon 
going to have talks with the Chinese Government about 
certain problems in Tibet.*® Those problems relate chiefly to 
trade, pilgrimage and certain old-time privileges that we 
have there None of these are of any great consequence once 
we recognize the sovereignty of China in Tibet. What is of 
essential consequence is our frontier and by that we will 
stand Indeed, we do not propose to discuss this matter In 
our talks with the Government of China, we hope to be 
friendly and at the same time firm. 

10 In the Middle East, one of the great attracuons, of 
course, is oil, and it is the desire to control these oil-fields 
that dnves America on and on. 

11. It IS in this context of world conflicts and 
expansionism that we have to consider our own internal 
problems For us, as for any other country, the question is 
one of survival That survival depends certainly on our 
economic progress, but even more so on our capaaty for 
poliucal and psychological cohesion And yet disruptive 
forces function everywhere and there is little realization of 
the changes that are being brought about in the world by the 
coming of new and powerful weapons Whatever the 
weapons may be, ultimately the human being counts. We 
Imve to build up those human beings in India and make 
them realize that they have to function together and to work 
h^ All this business of communalism, provincialism and 
all the other barriers that separate us seem so trivial in this 
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perspective The beha\iouT of otur students appears to be 
crass folly and dangerous nonsense. The conflicts for power 
and position m various parts of India seem wholly petty and 
out of place Facuon has been the curse of India in the past 
The big question for the future is how far we can rise above 
that faction and build up a united and wholesome country 
We take pnde in our past and we are enutled to do so, but a 
very thin line separates this from smugness and self- 
complacency The fact is that while we have many virtues, 
we have uemendous failings, and the biggest failing of all is 
to imagine that we are supenor to others 

12 Sometime ago, our Planning Commission received a 
critical note from a lery emment Amencan educational 
authority, Dr A E Morgan ’* Dr Morgan was the 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority. He was also a 
member of the University Educatton Commission*^ which 
was piesided over by Dr S. Radhaknshnan He is one of 
those few men who are not only authonties in their speaal 
fields but have a ivide knowledge of life and its problems 
His comments, theiefore, were of peculiar interest They 
relate chiefly to education and to industry, moreespeaally, 
cottage industry Theie are many passages in them to which 
I would like to draw your attenuon, because they are 
thought-provoking, but I do not propose to burden this 
lettei Avith long extracts I hope to send a copy of his note to 
you sepal ately ivithin a few days. I would invite youi speaal 
attenuon to it, because it deals with some of our most 
unpUrtant problems 

13. At long last, some t»rapensation, or rather rehabili- 
tation grant, has been paid to certoin categories oi 
displaced persons from West Pakistan These categones 


13 (1878-1975) Amenean omI enginOT and 
Anuoch College m Ohio. > 920.36 
^thomi 1933-38. member. Unneisity Edutauon Comm 


> 948^9 

H SeeVol l,p 502 
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include those who are in tlie greatest need of help. Our 
Rehabilitation Ministry would have paid this long ago but 
for the fact that we were hoping to come to some agreement 
with the Pakistan Government. If such an agreement had 
been arrived at, tlie whole problem would have been vieived 
in a different light and we could have gone much further in 
the way of help to the refugees than we are in a position to do 
today Most of our schemes and proposals have been held up 
because of this lack of agreement I confess to feeling 
somewhat frustrated in this matter because most of our 
approaches to the Pakistan Government yield no result 
From time to time they fling out a charge that we have 
broken some agreement Our Rehabilitation Minister'* 
suggested that this whole question might be examined by 
some impartial ju(%e That was not accepted There is 
something hivolous m the way the P akis t an Government 
has behaved in dus matter. Even when joint deasions are 
apparently reached something happens to prevent their 
ratification or implementation Obviously, there are some 
forces at play in Pakistan which do not want a setdement of 
this problem Pardy diis may be due to their dislike of a 
setdement, as soSie individuals want to keep up the tension 
between the two counmes, pardy to the fact that some 
influential persons are in possession of valuable evacuee 
properues, but it is, I dunk, chiefly due to fear in Pakistan 
that, if there was a setdement, they might have to pay a very 
large sum of money to India We realize, of course, that 
Pakistan is not in a posiuon to pay any large sum and even 
an agreement to do so could not be implemented We are 
prepared to face this siiuadon and apply some reasonable 
standard If. however, there is no hope of a settlement on this 
issue, then, necessarily we shall have to go ahead by 
ourselves 

14. The problem of the refugees from West Pakistan has 
not been wholly solved But we have gone a long way 


15 Ajit Prasad Jain 
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towards sol'i'ing it, and probably in another twehe months 
or so, only the hard core o£ it rvill remain In Bengal, 
howe\ei, the other problem ofiefugees from East Pakistanis 
still in a somewhat fluid condition Progiess has certainly 
been made and the general situation is quiet, but much 
remains to be done A trickle of et’acuees from East Pakistan 
conunues to come to West Bengal. The numbers are not 
great. On the otlier hand, a fair number of Muslims cross 
over to Pakistan from India, t ia Rajasthan and Sind, daily. 


1 6. IVhy do tliese Muslims cross o\ er to Pakistan at the rate 
of three oi four thousand a months This is worth enquhring 
into, because it is not to our credit iltat tins should be so 
Mosilvthej'comefiromUttai Pradesh, Rajasilian or Delhi It 
IS et idem that they do not go there unless tliere is somefeai 
or pressure on them Some mat go in the hope of 
emplo) menl there. But mcst of them appear to feel that there 
is no gieal futuie foi them in India. I hate alreadt drawn 
your attention to difficulties in the wat of Gotemmcnt 
service Anotlier reason, I dtink, is die fear of die cracuee 
propertt latvs I liat e altvat’s considered these laws both in 
India and in Pakistan as most inequitous In ming to 
punish a few guilty persons we punish or injure large 
numbeis of perfecdy innocent people. We must not judge 
merelt by the cases dial come up before us oi those against 
whom pioceedings are taken. The piessure of the CTuaiee 
propel ty laws applies to almost all Muslims in certain areas 
of India Tliey cannot easilt dispose of theh^ propertt' or 
carry on trade for fear that the long arm of this law might 
not hold them in its grip It is this continuing fear that coma 
in the wav of normal functioning and nonnal business ^ 
exeicises a potverful picssuie on large numbeis of Mus ims 
in India, especially m the North and West. Gases have ^ 
reported to me where undoubted injustice lias do 
Bui I was told dial the law tvas the latv and , 

remedy diat injustice Other cases harecome . . 

Hiiremeiscoratesr. Thai .s bad md ttgnes a ba^' ■ 
S?Sl.mty and««rGovon™nUbop. d«tin ,™rSta<e 
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you will take particulai care that this does not happen and, 
indeed, that, if these laws are to continue, they should 
function as leniently and rarely as possible. 

16 Should these laws continue^ A normal answer would 
be that this is a reciprocal matter and we are perfectly 
prepared to do away with them if only Pakistan did likewise. 
This IS not a satisfactory answer, because that means that the 
initiative lies with Pakistan and not with us. Pakistan's 
whole approach and policy are different from ours What 
they do may fit in with that policy, but the same thing may 
injure our policy I thmk the ume has come for us to fare this 
issue and put an end to the future working of these evacuee 
property laws in India. After all, there are plenty of 
foreigners in India from Europe, America and elsewhere, 
who have perfect heedom to dispose of their property as they 
like Why should that fireedom be demed to people m India 
even though some of them might go to Pakistan later? It 
cannot make much difference in finanaal terms, but it does 
make a big difference horn the political and psydiological 
points of view. We cannot rub out what has dieady been 
done under these laws The vast properues that are held by 
the custodians will continue to be held by them till some 
other arrangement is devised But we certainly can say that 
all future funcnoning of these laws must stop and no one 
will he proceeded against whether heremams here or goes to 
Pakistan If we take this step, as I think we should, it would 
bnng tremendous relief to large numbers of Muslims in 
India and have a very good political effect, both in India and 
Pakistan 


17. I have nothing fresh to report to you about the tnllfc 
gomg on at Panmunjora, whether in relation to the 
t.u.w.s or the poliucal conference. We are especially 
roncerned with the former because we hold the prisoners. 
We cannot hold them indefinitely and yet the process 
envisa^ in the Agreement of explanations has come 
almost to a full stop Intact, the Agreement has broken down 
in an important respect. The only course that appears 
feasible now is for the matter to be referred to the parties to 
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the Agreement, that is, the U N Command and the 
Norilici n Command Meanwhile, some bad cases of minder 
in the P.O.W s camp liave come to light and there is likely 
to be a court martial at Panmunjom within the next few 
days 

18 As for the political conference, very slow progress is 
being made It does appear that both parties wish to avoid a 
bi eakdown But die new technique which might well come 
to be known in future as the 'Panmunjom technique', is of 
interminable talks, interspersed with abuse, and no 
agreement India's name is bandied about and the latest 
proposals from the U N side suggest that India should be 
one of the observers at this conference As at present 
advised, we have no intention of accepting this kind of a 
secondary role In any event, we shall not accept any 
invitation to join this conference unless it is a joint 
invitation from bodi the parues 

19 I have referred aboi’C to the conflict betw^ the 
respective interests of die U K. and the USA Tins is likely 
to lead to cuiious results In the Middle East, die U S A is 
trying haid, and largcl) succeeding, in replaang die UK. 
But, even in the Commonwealth counuies, this process is 
continuing slowly You Know that Australia and Neiv 
Zealand have enteied into a pact ivith die United States 
Tins IS often refened to as A N.Z U S The U K was 


16 TheU S rqirescntaave, on 29 November, suggested 

Union should take part not as a neutral but as a m „ , ^ 
Smmunisi side, and that India. Sweden. 

aechoslovakta. Pakistan and Chile be 

“non-voungobservers” Thesameday.theCommu f^cnnfeietM* 

theU S proposals and suggested NeivDelhias the 

lereIndm.SovietUmon.Indon^a.Pak,s.^an«™^^^^^ 

representedas "neutral nauons” 

mere observers was agreed to by th^ N si^ on 
17 The Paotic Security Treaty between , j ^ 

the United States (A N Z U S ) ivas signed on I September 
into operation on 20 April 195S 
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excluded from tins, much to the annoyance of the U.K 
Indeed, Sir Winston Churchill said last summer that he did 
not like the A N Z U.S. pact at all A.N Z U S meant that 
New Zealand and Australia, for all their ties with Bntain, 
had been pulled into the American sphere of influence 
Canada inevitably is, to some extent, within that sphere 
although It IS strong enough and wise enough to continue to 
play a more or less independent role Thus, the 
Commonwealth tends to disintegrate although it might 
keep Its outer form intact. The Union of South Africa adds 
no strengUi to the Commonwealth and is a thorn in its side 
Thus, in spite of the grand alliance called the N.A T O , 
these internal contradictions and conflicts continue They 
are ei'ident in the case of Germany. A number of Western 
European counuies are anxious to have trade and other 
relations with the eastern Communist countries The facts of 
life and die logic of geography make this necessary, as the 
Bntish Chancellor of Exchequer said at the last 
Commonwealth Confeience But America does not approve 
of this and America’s voice generally prevails 

20. France is in a bad way, bled to death in Indo-China, 
wanung to get out of it and yet not being allowed to do so 
The French Premier,’* lor the first time, went as far as to say 
r^ndy that he was prepared to have an armisuce with Ho 
Chi Minh America disapproved of any such proposal. 

21. If the Western European Powers, closely bound as they 
are to the United States, pull in different directions, what 
liquid be the fate of Asian countries tied up in this way? 

ey have neither the prestige nor the power of these 
uropean countries Tliey would thus succumb completely 
to the dominant powei whose aid they seek This picture is 
eing repeated on both sides, that is, the Communist side in 

stem Europe where a number of countries have become 


(J889-1975) Deputy. Nauuiial Assembly, 1946, 

StaiP iteo « Finance, 19 18, Minister for Posts 1951 , Minister of 
“le, 1952-53. Pnme Mmister,'1953-54 
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cainp-follou'ersor Soviet Russia, and in the rest of the world 
where also a number of countries tend to becomesatellites of 
theU.S..\. In Asta.it will ha\ee\%nnioreunfouunaie results 
and a new. though not veri obvious, domination may tvell 
develop The recent cuttem of historv in favour of Asia's 
liberation will be rev ersed. Tliis cannot be tev ersed for long 
and trouble will occur. The more I think of it. the dearer it 
seems tome tliat. not onh for us in India but for oUier Asian 
countries also, the onl, conm poliev ts to keep far away 
from these alignments The alternative is not onlv 
entanglement in war but tlie giving up of our heedom in 
peace. 

22. I hav e made a brief teference abovie to the continuing 

honor in Kenva This has suddenly been evposed by a recent 

court-martial which has brought out some facts which have 
shocked British opinion.*- Africans, and notablv Kikuyus, 
hav e been shot down as if thev- were wild animals and each 
battalion has kept a score bo^ of “Kills." .\part from the 
inhuinanitv of this, it pass« one’s cotnpt ehension hmv an\ 
responsible person or Gov emment can ilttnk that this is die 
way to acliiev e peace and stability. In East Africa again, m a 
pan of Uganda an important ruling chief, the Kabaka m 
Buganda.^ has just been deposed^* and exiled by the Britisb 
Colonial Office because, it is officially stated, he ventured to 
ask for some kind of independence even though that 
independence was to be within the Commonwealth 


19 Auctions ivete made during his nial b> eoun-n^wl on ^ 
Capt. G.SL Gnffidu of die Durlnmi laghi « 
regarding rewarding of the jiillen of the Man Man laronsts w 

*'S^Iutesa n (Edward Frederid.) 

Bnganda. 1940-1953 and Pieridentcdlg^S^l^ ^^^^ 

21. TheBritishGovemmentwnhdrewre^^^w®^^ ^ 
NotWr on the diai:^ of b«ns ^ emergencr m 

Gotemimni on maior iss,.e> and dedared a stare 
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23. I shall come to pleasanter topics As you know, the food 
situauon in India has improved greatly. We have had 
bumpei crops, especially of nee This is due partly to good 
rams and partly to the introduction of the Japanese method 
of nee cultivauon This method, wherever tned, has been 
remarkably successful Indeed, it has been found 'that that 
method can be applied with advantage, with some 
vanations, to wheat and other crops This holds promise for 
the future. It does not mean, of course, that we should be at 
all complacent We cannot expect good rams every year and. 
Jet us-never forget, that the populaUon grows from year to 
year and day to day and therefore the number of consumers 
grows But we have come to grips with the problem and are 
controlling it. 

24. I should like to draw your attenuon tckcertain reports 
we have received about the M R A Moral Rearmament 
When a large contingent of M.R A people came to India, it 
received a welcome from many people zs I was a little 
restrained in this matter, because I knew something of the 
past history of this movement and how it had definitely a 
political angle Reports have reached us from Africa and 
elsewhere of how this movement is being used for poliucal 
purposes and often wrong purposes I think we should be 
diary of getung ued up in any way with this movement 

25 I have just been reading some letters of Thomas 
Fame « You will remember that Thomas Paine was not 
only a man of letters but a person who played as important 
part both m the great French Revoluuon and in the 
American Revolution In a letter dated January 1783 
written in America, he said - 


n V Rearmament movement was started in 1938 b\ Frank 

V "P ^921 an Oxford Group whidi 
^^ted character building asa first step towards esublishing an ideal 


23 The international convenuon of the movement was held in 
January 1953 in New Delhi 

24 <1737-1809) 
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It would perhaps be quite as well were we to talk less 
about our independence, and more about our union For, 
if the union is justly started, our independence is made 
secure. The former is the mother, the latter the infant at 
her breast. The nourishment of the one is draivn through 
the other, and to improverish the mother is famishing her 
ofhpring. 

Is there a country in the world that has so many 
openings to happiness as this? Masters of the land, and 
proprietors of the Government, unchained hom the evils 
of foreign subjection, and respected by sovereign powers, 
we have only to deserve prosperity, and its attainment is 
sure. 

But it ever was and probably ever will be the unfor- 
tunate disposition of some men to eacamber business 
with difficulties The natural cast of their mind is to 
contention; and whatever is not to their particular wish, 
or their immediate interest, is sure to be magnified widi 
infinite calamities, andexhibitedin terror. Suchmencan 
see the fate of empires in the snuff of a candle, and m 
eternity of public ruin wrapt up in every trifling dis- 
appointment to themselves. They build Aeir hopes of 
popularity on error andaeddent, and subsist by flatten^ 

the mistakes aad bewiJdaingtbejudganentofothers,suU 

unable to discover the truth or unwilling to confess it, 
they run into new inconsistencies, or retreat in angry 

disoontenL , 

These words, wntten soon after the thirteen Slates 
North America became independent, have some beanng on 
us todav 

Youre sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
31 December, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing to you the last day of the old year, and it will be 
in the fitness of things if I wishedyou a happy New Year and 
a record of achievement in the year to come. And yet, as I 
look around at the world scene, I have no sense of - - 
exhilarauon, and I cannot honestly say that the year 
will lead to an easing of the tensions of the world 

2. Perhaps I have been affected by a number of tragic 
acadents during recent days or weeks. We have had one 
smous tragedy in whidi our night mail aircraft crashed 
kilhng all the passengers on board.> That was a personal 
tragedy also because two good friends and comrades of old 
^ys, Raghunandan Saran* and Kferihamath Shastri», were 
involved in it A number of Air Force accidents have nUo 
taken place resulung in the death of some of our fine young 
men, notably one of the best known pilots of them all, Nam 
Joshi ^ Day before yesterday, yet another tragedy hit us and 
took us completely unawares. The Nepalese Ambassador. 


9 P®**®Sers and three ot the four membets of the aew 

£ (1897-1953) Congtessman and industrialist from Delhi 

3 (1^-1953) Congressman from U P., Piesident, All India Trade 
Union Congress, 1933-35 , Indian National Trade Union Ckingiess, 1947- 

SabS!S5s‘^"“““" >953, member. Lok 


4 V Nam Joshi (1915-1953) India’s 
Factory, Bangalore. 


test pilot at Hindustan Aircraft 
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General Bija^’a Shumshere Jung,® died in his bath by electnc 
shock. He vfus perfectlj healthy and was one of the most 
popular figures in our diplomatic aides here. He had a 
powerful dectric heata in his bath and somehow this gave 
him tliis terrible shock whidi lolled him instantaneously. 
His death is a loss in many \vsLys, but more particularly to 
Nepal whidi has a lack of ompetent men 

3. Since I vmtte to you last, much has happened, but I 
would like to confine this letter to some of the more 
impoitant e\'ents Two of these are of outstanding 
importance for us — the proposal for the U.S to givemiliiaiy 
aid to Pakistan and tlie developments in Korea Onk 
recently I spoke at considerable leng^ in both theHousesoI 
Parliament on these tvo subjects « I do not msh to nqjeat 
here what I said then and I would suggest to you to read, if 
you have not already done so, my first speech in the Houseof 
the People which explained the situauon we have to face. 

4. It is a senous situation, though it is not necessary for ns 
to be alaimed about it, or indeed about anythingextemal to 
us But we have to be unde awake and v igilant and that is 
why I considered it necessary that our people should be 
informed of these evrents 

5. IVe aie espedally involved in Korea because of our 
Qiairmanship of the Repatriation Commission and our 
custodial force. Also because very often the burden of 
decision lests upon us Tlie other four members of the 
Commission divide up equally and tlie Chairman has to 
give lus vole this way oi tliaiandtliisistliededdingiore On 
evreiy important point there is now a difference of opinion 


5 Bijaya Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana (191 W953> Joined >ep3 
army, 1931. led the Nepalese delegation to the .\sian Relations 
Conferenw, 1947, Ambassador to India, 1951-53 


6 On 23 December 1953, Nehru said that Amenan militan ai^ 
Pakistan would change the uhole contexi and 

Pakistan problemsindudingthc Kashmir issue, u ould rise tteptoo* 

of hbetaiion and freedom of Asia and lessen the dianos of pe.stt 
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and even in regard to the factual report, which has recently 
been presented to the two Commands,^ there was no full 
agreement Explana&ons to prisoners of war have stopped, 
although our own view was that it would be desirable to 
continue them. Of the ninety days provided for explana- 
tions, only ten or eleven were so utilized. The result is that 
main purpose of the Commission has not been fulfilled and 
a vast number of P.O.W.s have not gone through the 
process of explanation Also, the political conference has 
not come into existence and there appears to be no great 
chance that it ivill meet Therefore, the conditions laid down 
in the terms of agreement have not been fulfilled 
6 You may have read a summary of the report presented by 
the Commission to the two Commands. TTiis reveals a sad 
■state of afhurs. The South Korean Government covers itself, 
if I may say so, with discredit Others are also to blame. 

7. Of even greater importance to us is the U.S. military aid 
to Pakistan The newspapers are full of reports and surmise 
and rumour and it is a little difficult to disentangle truth 
&om fiction Amencan newspapers go very far indeed in 
discussing bases in Pakistan The Pakistan Government, 
however, as well as the U.S Government, have deiued any 
military pact or the transfer of bases * These denials may be 


7 After the truce penod forevplanattons and exerase of choice by the 
non-repalTMted pnsonen ended on 23 December, the N N.R.C. asked the 
two Commands cm 28 December to deade on the Eate of the remaining 
22,000 prisoners, since it would have no control over them after 120 da} s 
The Polish, Czech and Indian members felt that the process of explana- 
uons had been delaved because Qiinese and Korean prisoners had been 
organized into political groups and violent methods were used to prevent 
those piisoners who wished to appear for ei^Ianauons This, according 
to them, was a violation of the Geneva Conventicm on prisoners of war. The 
Swiss and Swedish members did not agree with this. 

8. Zafrullah Khan said cm 10 December that there had been no more 
than conversations with respect to militar) equipment for the Pakistan 
atm) and tlic U S Ambassador to India denied cm 14 December that there 
had been a militarv agreement between Pakistan and the United States. 
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accepted, bm they mean ^ery hide Once free mihtaiy aid 
comes to Pakistan under some agreement, that itself is as 
good as a militaii alliance, and whether any bases are 
transferred or not, it is easy to do this within a day or so 
when the need foi themanses The question before us is not 
of a few bases here and there but rather of the fact that with 
this military aid, Pakistan itself becomes a base Reports 
reach us of large numbers of American technidans and the 
like going to Pakistan. 

8 I feel very disttcssed at this, not because I am afraid of 
any attack on India but because this means the loss of 
Pakistan’s freedom and that country becoming progres- 
sively a satellite of the United States. There will be no escape 
from this The wliole pattern inSouth Asia changes and our 
Own problems have to be view ed afresh from this new point 
of view. It must be remembered that this major change does 
not depend upon the quantum of free military aid gu'en 
Even a small quantity w ill bringabout that pohdcal change 
and Pakistan will become definitely lined up with the 
Western Powers and a region of cold war now and shooung 
war perhaps latei. Our efforts to come to a settlement with 
Pakistan about various matters in dispute wdll have to be 
given up for the present because the whole context is 
changed. Behind Pakistan will stand a great and powerful 
counirs . die U.S A In fact the giving of military aid to 
Pakistan is an unfriendly act to India 

9. Some attempts have been made to jusufy this by saying 
that India has entered into some secret pact wdth China and 
the Soviet Union.® This of course is a complete fabricaoon 
We do not enter into secret pacts, or indeed mihtaiy pacts of 
any kind, with any country and we do not propose to do so, 
whatei'er Pakistan and the U S might do. Italmost seems to 


9 On 29 December 1953, the Obsen cr (London) quoung its foreign 
conespondent Ironi Karachi « rote "that India had made a secret part m 
the et eni ol war, w ith China and Russia ” This as denied by the Indiafi 
Government the next day 
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me that one of the reasons behind the U.S. action, apart from 
the military reason of having more bases, was to bring 
pressure to bear upon India to give up her independent 
policy These great countries, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R., 
Have got so used to imposing their will on others that they 
cannot understand how any country can refuse to submit 
They can only think in military terms or in financial terms 
We in India are neither a military power nor a rich country. 
How then can we resist these pressures? That was the 
argument 

10 Andyetanypersonwiththeleastinsightintothelndian 

mind or knowledge of our recent past history, should know 
well that we do not react favourably to pressure tactics 
Indeed, the effect on us is the reverse of what is intended 
Whatever other mistakes we might make and whatever st^ps 
we might take, we are not going to change our basic policy 
because of pressure &om other countries If we succumbed to 
this pressure, we would be doomed as an independent 
nation We have not struggled for our freedom and achieved 
It m order to follow this ignoble path. Indeed, the reasons to 
adhere to an independent policy are even greater today than 
they were in the past 

11 No immediate danger, of a military kind, confronts us, 
that is to say, nothing of that type is going to happen 
suddenly. It may even take a year or two before Pakistan has 
absorbed this military aid in full measure. Though actual 
danger may not be neai, potential danger begins immedia- 
tely and we have to make difficult decisions about our future 
course of acuon. We cannot enter into a race of armaments 
with a country backed by the great might of the U.S. A Apart 
from this, we are not constituted that way We should 
certainly make our defence forces as efficient as possible. We 
may fill m some loop-holes But we do not propose to divert 
our resources from peaceful purposes of development to 
militaiy ends Tliat would w^en the country instead of 
strengthening it Ulumately our strength lies in our unity of 
purpose, firm determination and the progress we make. I 
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think that India will not fail whatever trials might be m 
store for her. 

12 Amongthe consequences of this military aid to Pakis- 
tan IS the possibility ol such loans and other help that we 
may get from America for our developmental programmes 
to cease. Indeed, it is tor us to consider whether it is iii 
consonance with India’s dignity to accept any kind of aid 
from the USA when they are arming and militarizing 
Pakistan at a rapid pate We cannot allow ourselves to be 
bought off in that way. Tins leads to the conclusion that we 
shall have to rely on our own more or less unaided efforts to 
make good. The problem before us, as laid down m the Five 
Year Plan, was difficult enough even if aid came Without 
aid, it will be far more difficult But,itmay be, that this very 
difficulty will rouse up our people to greater efforts, to 
austerity, and to pour sudi resources as they have m nght 
channels. 

13. Apaitfrom these major topics, I referred in my speedies 
in Parliament to the new turn that colonialism had taken 
Instead of withdrawing, it was trying to entrench' itself 
During the last few days, there has been a conference of 
African students in Delhi ” All these students were Govern- 
ment of India scholars 'Fheir very presence brought home to 
us this new colonialism which is trying to create white 
dominions in Afnca. British policy in such matters is not 
uniform Even now in the Gold Coast and Nigeria in West 
Africa, there are some signs of progress, but in other parts of 
Africa, there has been temble repression. The Frendi 
Government also is holding fast to Morocco and Tunisia 


10 Nehru refened iti the Lok Sabha on 23 December lo the veij 
unfortunate reversal of the process of withdrawal of coloiualism an 
icgtetted tliat efforts were being made to "perpetuate a*^/^*****™,^ 
days of colonial rule" by supporting *e Govemmenu of a smai 
idativeh small racial group " , 

11. Nehru inaugurated the mecung of the African Students As 

don held on 26 and 27 Peoember 1953 at Ddhi Umveisity 
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and crushing all opposiuon. And yet, in Indo-China, Ho 
Chi Minh fonxs have gained some further victories and 
France is being bled white.** She may count as one of the 
great powers still, but, m reahty>.she has neither the strength 
nor the capacity to function as such. 

14 Four days ago, I went to Fatehgarh Sahib, a famous 
gurdwara in Pepsu. You may have read of the incidents that 
took place there.** There was nothing much in them 
actually and perliaps the newspaper reports were slightly 
coloured because ]oumalists tend to give a somewhat exag- 
gerated picture of such happenings. Nevertheless, what 
happened there was serious enough. It was a dehberate 
attempt by the violence of a few to prevent the great maj otity 
horn functioning. That is not only violence but violence of 
the fosast type, and Master Tara Sin^ openly declares that 
^t IS his policy. It is impossible for any Government to 
i^ore these chsJlenges, based on violence. Master Tara 
Singh played an important part at Fatehgarh. The' real 
organizer, however, is suppos^ to have been Sardar Gian 
Singh Rarewala,** the man who was the Chief Minister of 
Pepsu for some time till President's rule came in. Gian 
Singh organized all this and then quietly slipped away. He 
did not even have the cours^e to do himself what he was 
advising others to do Soon we shall be having general 


2^ Viet Mirih forces on 26 December split flie French anny in Ind6- 
by a lightning drive from the China Sea to the ThailandTioider 
. ®P*"“®‘‘**^*°"““*°w”‘’fTl>akhek,cutthelastsnpply 
iiM by land of the Fiendi and the Amencan arms to Northern Laor 

Q * Sikh congregation vrhidh Nehru vras to address on 27 

KMbi^slogans in favour of the Punjabi suba and Master Tara Singh 
lefi, Singh, when asked to intervene and restore calm, 

without makit^ a speech In the clashes which 
ir'ri^*i pohcemen were injured 

oi Pcf^ 195 ^ kevenueMimsterof Patiala state, 1947; Chief Minister 
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elections in Tiavancore-Cochin and Pepsu.** If laige-scale 
violence takes place dunng these elections, it will be difficult 
to hold them. 

15. Tlie Prime Minister of Ceylon has made a proposaP® 
that the Prime Ministers of India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Indonesia and Ceylon should meet from time to ume, at least 
once a year, to discuss common problems informally Sucha 
proposal IS, on the face of it, good, and I have expressed my 
agreement with it But there can be little discussion about 
any problem when theie is vital difference in approach The 
fact that Pakistan aligns itselfcompletely wiAoneof the 
great military blocs necessauly makes it subset vient to the 
policy of that bloc and, mote espeaally, tliat of the U S A 
Pakistan’s foreign policy has largely revoh'ed round some 
speafic issues like Kashmn. For this purpose they seek the 
help and sympathy of other countries Thej’ have not been 
much concerned witli woi Id issues as a whole, but they look 
upon themselves as a leading nation of tlie Middle East and 
Western Asia Tlius, any talks about iniemauonal affairs 
with them are likely to founder on this prelimmaiy 
approach. Our attempt has been to haw as large an area as 
possible free from the piospecl of war. Burma, and to some 
extent, Indonesia, have agieed to this approach Some other 
countnes in Asia have been sympatheuc to it Even Egypt 
has turned more and more towards this policy In fact, the 
Arab-Asian group in tlie U N to some extent represented 
this area of peace Pakistan’s acceptance of military aid from 
the U S. breaks up this Aiab-Asian group and enlarges me 
possible area of war. Thys, Pakistan’s policy is bmcaUy 
opposed to our policy The Prime Ministei of Patastan, 
rather naively, tells us that the strengthening of Pakistan 
means the snengthening of India’s defences ” As a matteroi 


15 It wab announced on 15 December 195S dial 

PelLLTravanocmi-Cochm Assemblies Wdbchddmlheinstv^ 

oi March 1954 

16 On 23 December .1953 

17 . Mahomed All had said this on 26 December 1953 
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faxX, this military aid to Pakistan may be helpful to the 
western group of nations in case of war, but it brings danger 
nearer to Pal^tan 

16. It is interesting to study the reaction of Asian countries 
to the U.S.-Pakistan talks about military aid. Practically 
every country in southern Asia as well as Egypt has critiazed 
Pakistan and disliked the idea. Some of them have 
considered it dangerous for the peace and freedom of Asia. 
Press comments from even Turkey, which is so closely 
assoaated with the U.S., have not been very favourable to 
this proposal. Wlule this is so. we must not build too much 
on this resentment in Asian countries Nearly all these 
countries are weak and are susceptible to pressure tactics 
The United Kingdom Government evidently does not view 
with hivour these developments in^akistan, al though much 
has not been said in public against them. What is happening 
K that British influence not only in Pakistan, but in the 
counmes of Western Asia, is gradually being replaced by 
American influence Tliat is not to the liking of the United 
KingdoiQ 

17. We have recently had some talks about Ea^mir at 
the official level between rqiresentatives of India and 
Pakistan. 1* A conference of this kind at this stage did not 
have much meanmg, because the whole context of our 
discussions has changed. Nevertheless, I did not wish to 
^rel It at the last moment But I made it clear to the 
Pakistan Government that these talks would be strictly 


^®J°®‘“>““oittee»ofdvilandinjKiaiyoqjerts,raeeangmDdhi 
mniJ t, ^ ^ Decemba 1953, discussed the folloivmg prelinunary 
Kaxh considered necessary for holding a plebisdte in 

( 1) the creation and maintenance of a peaceful atmosphere. (2) 
^n^ments for the withdrawal of tribesmen and Pakistani nationals 
mainte character of the armed forces to be 

auihnnV*™ ***** during the plebisate period, (4) sesung the local 

aites of administering the “Azad Kashmir" 

state.' ®“8uarding the fundamental tights of the people of the 
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informal and I would not consider it a foi mal conference. As 
was to be expected, the talks have yielded no particular 
results Some jreople ha\c suggested that I should meet the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. I do not sec what purpose such a 
meeting could serre at this stage. I am very fully occupied 
during the next two months or so, but apai t horn this, I do 
not piopose to have a meeting with Utc Piime Minister of 
Pakistan, till wc know exartiv where we stand in regard to 
American aid for Pakistan. 

18. Since I ivroie to > ou last, I have paid a visit to Cilnitta 
where, as usual, I had one of the biggest public meetings that 
I liave seen.’’ There weic many oihci functions too and. on 
the whole, I had the sensation that things were not so bad 
there as had been made out. I performed tlie opening 
ceremony of an Indian Manne Engineering College™where 
a numbei of smart young bo^ s were under training. I visited 
also the Indian Statistical Institute®* founded and fathered 
by Prof. P.C Mahalanobis.®® I have been watching this 
institute for many years since its early beginnings in a small 
ivay It has now grown enormously and has become a real 
inteinational centre ol work Theie weie professors and 
students dieie hxim many other countries In talking with 
them, I found that this Indian Statistical Insuiuie was 
considei ed to be one of the best in the woi Id and, certainlv, 
the outstanding one in the whole of Asia. This ivas not a 
question of mere size, but raucli more so of the Q**®|*^y ? 
work that was being done there. I was mucli impressed by it 


19 Nehru addressed an csuniated crowd ot half a mtUion people at a 
meedng m Calcutta on IS December 1953 

■ 21 m Indai^tausdcal Institute established in 1932 was gnen the 

ft, 

PlnnninirOofflimtSMOO, 1955-1967. 
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; ' More and more, we shall have to rely upon stadsucs, in the 
: widest sense of the term, for om plamning and other work. 
L There can be no planning without adequate informadon. 
■j Take even our attempts to deal with our land system It is 
t easy to lay down principles, but it is much more difficult to 
translate them mto acdon ivithout adequate data about the 
size and nature of holdings It was for this purpose that the 
, Planning Commission suggested a land survey. That, no 
doubt, is essendal But there is always a danger in our 
getdng entangled in vast undertakings which absorb a great 
deal of time and energy Therefore, the normal way of 
getdng informadon is now by wlmt are called sample 
' surveys, which give fairly accurate informadon. The Indian 
' Statisucal InsUtute has specialized in this work and is, 
indeed, one of the pioneers. In trying to collect stadsdcal 
informauon, we should always remember that we must not 
' get lost in unnecessary details. We have to be clear as to what 

> parucular informadon we require for our purpose and g^t it 
without spreading out all over the place. I say this because 
there is a tendency in our secretariats to issue long circular 

• letters asking for every kind of informadon, without 
' thinking of what is really important and what is not. The 
f result IS not only delay and expense, but a mass of detail 

> which hides important facts. 

If 

^ 19. The Finance Minister®* said yesterday that the general 

^ cronomic posidon in the country was good. I entirely ag^ree 

' with him, though I realize that problems ofunemployment 
and the like are serious. We must see both sides of the picture 
and not forget the fact that we are makhig good progress in 
P^ucuon on many fronts. This is a sure index of progress, 
whether that progress is rapid enough or not is another 

> ™^^^»and’vyeshouldalwaystry to push it forward. We are 
just half-way through the first Five Year Plan stage and die 

, *«ne has come when we must give earnest tbn n gh t to the 
second major stage We have said that this should be based 


2S CD Deshiaukh 
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we have to dense 
Planning is not merely a 
quesuon of allotung prionttes, although this is imiSmm, 
or of taki^ up addiuonal avenues of work, but it.is a 

.co^rdmat^ view of the Indian sceneandbasicpohciesand 
objectives Therefore, -we have always to be thinking of this 

Ranging scene in India and the world and adapt ourselves 


20. I am leaving today on a rapid, but fairly extensive tour 
I visit Jalgaon for the All-India Nauonal Trade Union 
Congress session," then to Bombay to lay the foundauon- • 
stone of the new institute for fundamental and atomic 
energy research," then to Hyderabad for the Science Con- - 
^ss." I proceed next to Bangalore to see new developments ^ 
in the Hindustan Aircraft Factory « From there, I go to 
Nagpur, Wardha'and Sevagram," I shall return to Delhi on ■ 
the 6ih of January, It is no easy matter to leave Delhi at rhin i 
stage when impoi tant deasions have to be taken from day to 
day. 

21 . I wish you and your State hard work during the year to 

come and achievement in the g^eat tasks that have fallen to 

the lot of our generation in India May we all face them wt' ■ 

strength, faith and courage and not be deflected tom i* f ■ 

nght path because of adverse arcumstances ! 

( 

t 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


24 The session from 29 December 1953 to 2 January 1954 was snaugu ^ 

rated by Nehru ; 

25 The Tata Institute of Fundamental Reseatdi was started lo^ 
promote fundamental research m physics, mathematics and. nndear ' 
science 

26 1 he fbrty-fitstsession of the Indian SaenceCongtess was inaugii . 

ratedli) Nehru on 2 Januarv 1954 j 

27 On 4 Jantiary 1954 | 

28 On4-5 January 1954 I 




With U Nu, John Kotelawala, Ali Sastromidijojo, Mahomed AH, 
Colombo, 28 Apnl 1954 
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‘ New Delhi 

18 January, 1954 

My dear Chief Minister, 

My last letter to you was written on the last day of 1953. This 
IS thus the first letter of the New Year. A new year always 
makes one look back on therecord.of the past year and, even 
more so, look forward to what one hopes to do in the future 
that is unfolding itself My mind is full of thoughts and ideas 
which I should like to share with you But I write in some 
haste on the eve of going to Kalyani for the Congress 
session,* and I have, therefore, to restrain myself somewhat 
from burdening you with too long a letter. 

2 Looking back at this past year, I have a sense of 
satisfaction at what has been achieved, for the record of what 
has been done is a long one and would do credit to any 
countty. And yet, the record of what we mtended to do or 
what we should have done and have not done, is also a fairly 
long one Also, in spite of theprogress we are making , it is 
not dear to me that we are gainmg substantially in the race 
between the forces of construction and those that would pull 
ns back We are apt to grow complacent because of the hard 
work-that we putmand often the results that we achieve. It is 
diff^lt for us to be objective about our own work or 
achievements. And yet, the only way to test ourwork is from 
thestrictestpomtof view, and nothing is more harmful than- 
complacency. How can we be satisfied or content when the 
vast problem ot unemployment is withus, with all the hnmgp 
suffering that it involves. 


1 The Working Commitwe met at Kalyam in West Bengal on IQand 

session o£ the Indian Natali Congress 
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3. A distressing feature has been that we do not spend even 
the moneys allotted and sanctioned. This is apparent both in 
some of the Departments of the Central Government as twll 
as in the States. Tliis indicates that it is not lack of money 
that 15 coming in our way but something else, whatever tliat 
may be. Sometimes, it may be a lack of tedmical personnel 
or sheer competence That does not seem to me to be the 
majoi leason Inevitably. 1 come to the conclusion that our 
administrative apparatus and methods of procedure are out 
of date and not suited for condiuons which require rapid 
action. We conunue to function in the old ruts and there is 
little sense of urgency. Even when there is tliat sense, it is 
checked and baulked by tlie innumerable traps that our 
procedure has laid down These rules of procedure were 
drawn up long ago under entirely different circumstances 
and for different objectives It is not surprising that they do 
not meet the needs of the situauon ^at we have to face. You 
will remember the aitiasm that Mr. Appleby made in his 
repon The old rules are not in line tvith a democratic set-up, 
but, what is more, they are meant for leisurely times and not 
for a five-year developmental plan to be worked out wtli 
speed 

4. BothtlieCentralGovemmeniandtheStatesliavediscussed 


these matters repeatedly, but we do not seem to get a move on 
to any apprmable extent What then are we to do> There is 
no particular point in planning, if implementation for this 
is going to be inadequate Even in regard to our community 
projects, the States have been unable to spend the moneys 
sanctioned and there is quite a big gap in this resist las 
year, Rs 8 crores were sanctioned and someivhat less ^ 
two crores were spent, this too probably on ^ 

year, Rs. 22 acres have been sancuoned and I douM v^ 
much if we will spend even a major part of that s"® 
comphin ol dK to, wh^ the 

approach has been toade, the result, 
nSlv good The national extension 

four mSsoldnow, has undoubtedly caught thei^^ 

torourpeopl.andson«ldndolanu»en»t..s»™« 
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up around it If our governmental work does not keep pace 

with the demands made upon it by this movement, then we 
than suffer in more wavs than one. 

5. It IS thus a matter of the first priority to revise our rul^ 
procedures and r^ations. so as to bring them in line wth 
a democratic set-up and remove or change everythn^ that 
comes m the way of speed of execution. This qu^tion 
considered by our Cabinet a few days ago* and it was the 
unanimous opinion of all Ministers present that we must 
give this revision of our old rules a high priority. I am 
having this matter taken up immediately and I should l^e 
you to do likewise, so fax as your Government is concerned. 

6. Ihave mentioned Mr. Appleby’s name above. He is here 
in India again at our invitation. I shouldlike to profit by this 
visit of his to die largest extent possible. If you want him to 
go to your State, please intimatt to us and prepare the 
ground for his visit by collecting all relevant data. He has 
not too much tune at his disposal, but it may be possible for 
him to visit some States, if he can do really good work there. 

7. Since I wrote to vou, I have paid visits to Bombay to lay 
the foundation-stone of the Tata Institute of F undam ental 
Research,* to Hyderabad for the Science Congress and many 
other important eng^ements,* then to Bangalore, Nagpur, 
Wardha and Sevagram.* This tour was a very bard one for 


2 On 16 January, the Cabinet laid stress on the need to diangc the 
rules governing the OvO Services to suit the new conditions The Cabinet 
also discussed the lelanonship between the Finance and the other 
Muustnes, the quesdoning ot the Ministers’ decisions by the executive 
heads and the ddays caused in the implementation of the projects by 
outdated procedures It recommended the setting up of the OfBce and 
Methods Division and a Department of Fersonnd in each Ministry and 
Department. 

S On 1 January 1954 

4 On 2 January, Nthru inaugurated the Soence Congress and the 
next day addressed the Kasturba Trust and the Bharat Sevak Samsg 
worVers at Wardha and Nagpur respectively. 

5 On 4 and 5 January 1954 
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me, but It was satisfying also More espeaally, it was good to 
pay visit again to Gandhiji's old hut, where we had met so 
often before and which was so full of memones 


8. Apartfrom the major economic issues thatarebefbreus, 
two important matters have affected the public greatly One 
is Korea and the other is the proposed military aid to 
Pakistan About Korea, I shall not say much, because full 
news IS beit^' published m the newspapers In view of the 
major interests involved and our own inumate concern and 
responsibility, we gave long and anxious consideration to 
these questions ® Broadly speaking, we were m agreement 
' with the argument put forward on the part of the Chinese 
and the North Koreans, that is, that explananons should 
continue. Thus far, only a small fraction of the total number 
of prisoners of war have had these explanations given to 
them and have made a choice this way or that Thus, m 
regard to the majority of P O W.s the process laid down m 
the armistice agreement has not been complied with 


9. On the other hand, there isa strict nme>limit laid down 
in the terms of reference and we cannot exceed that exc^tby 
consent of parties. That consent was not forthcoming and so 

all thatwecoulddo was to express our views dearly and then 

to restore the pnsoners to the respective detaining sides In 
our view, U will not be correct for either side to release any 
pnsoners who have not had explanations given to thOTye^ 
But It appears highly likely that the U N Command wi 
release them, which lealiy means handing them over to tne 
South Korean Government or the Formosan Government 
This 15 a very unfortunate devdopment, but we are pov^ 
less to prevent it As I wnte to you, I do not exactly 
what will happen, but probably after *®2Srd Janu^, m 
of these pnsoners will have been handed over and on y 


6 TbeNNRC 
mands for different reasons 
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will remain with the Indian Custodian Force. 
These will consist of about three hundred prisoners, whom 
the Northern Command refuses to take back, and about two 
hundred or three hundred P. O.W.s who have declared their 
intention of going to some neutral country. 

10 The Commission and the Indian Custodial Force 
have to contmue functioning in Korea till the 22nd February 
as they have certain other duues also to perform. By that date 
they have all to return. We are now making shipping 
arrangements for their return gradually in the month of 
February It is not easy to get ships for this purpose 

11 You will have seen that the President of the U.N., 
Shnmau Vijayalakshmi Pandit, has asked the member- 
States to agree to reconvening the General Assembly on the 
9th of February This was done at our request This question 
has not been decided yet and replies from the member-States 
are being aivaited ’ 

12 The other important issue, and one which has exercised 
very much the imagination of India, is the proposal to give 
nuhtary aid to Pakistan by the U.S A We do not yet know 
what this will lead to, but whether much aid is given or not, 
this has undoubtedly produced a new situation American 
policy IS so much governed now by military considerations, 
to the exclusion of other important factors, that it is difficult 
to judge where it wil go to. The importance of a person like 
Senatoi McCarthy* in the public life of America is itself 
significant of much that is not good Anyhow, we have to 
consider what we should do m the circumstances. Obviously, 
we cannot go in for having a race in armaments. I think this 
IS an ideal opportunity for us to concentrate popular 


7 The General Assembly could not be convened as the majonty of the 
member-nations opposed it. 

8 Joseph RaymondMcCarthy (1908-1957} Republican Senator &oin 
Wisconsin, 1946-1957. conducted a viaous campaign against many indi- 
viduals whom he accused of anu-Amencan activities, 1950-54, and censured 
by the Senate in 1954 
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enthusiasm on developing India rapidly, in agriculture, 
industries, etc We can even utilize this opportumty to get 
large-scale developmental loans from the public I am 
merely menuoning tliis matter to you now so that you might 
think on these lines Perhaps, I shall write to you more fully 
later on this subject Meanwhile, care must be taken to 
prevent communal feelingsorany anti-Pakistan sentiments 
from spreading Pakistan is economically and politically m 
a difficult position and we should not make her feel 
desperate Indeed, this is a test for us If we conunue to be 
friendly to Pakistan and divert our energies towards nation- 
building activities without getting excited or alarmed, that 
itself will be a great triumph for us 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chiel Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last on the 18th January, much has 
happened In India, the chief events have been the Congress 
session at Kalyani and the Republic Day celebrations in 
Delhi and the rest of the country. In Korea, many develop- 
ments have taken place and the great bulk of the prisoners of 
war have been restored to the detaining sides 

2 The Congress session at Kalyani had a peculiar 
importance It was held in Bengal after a full quarter of a 
century. During this period, Bengal had ceased to he what it 
was and a large part of it had become incorporated 
in another country. West Bengal remained, faring its 
tremendous problems with fomtude and courage. It is well 
to remember that Bengal was the cradle of our nationalist 
movement and many of the giants of old came from Bengal. 
It was also in Calcutta twenty five years ago that the 
Congress passed a resolution* which inevitably led to the 
Independence resolutton* of the Lahore Congress which 
followed. Thus, we met in Bengal again after fulfilling that 
pledge which was taken a quarter of a century ago in 
Calcutta. 

^ Anothei reason for the importance of this session of the 
Congress was a feeling of something approaching a crisis in 


^ ^ Decmbct 1928, the Congress at its session in Calcutta 

that if within a \ear the British Government did not accept the 
•I Parties Cominittee's demand for a dominion siaius. the Congress 
y, orl. for the complete independence of India, j 
2. TheLahoreCongressonSl December 1929dedaredtheauainment 
oi compicie independence to be its goal. 
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our international relatioiu Oasis is perhaps too big a word 
for us to use in this connection but, undoubtedly, a major 
change had taken place, which might well lead to cnncal 
days ahead That change relates not only to our neighbour 
country, Pakistan, but even more so, to the United States of 
Amenca. Our people, all over the country, had reacted to 
these new developments and were very consaous that 
something important was occurring Even before the Con- 
gress met, there had been unanimous expressions of public 
opinion in all its forms all over the country, supporting the 
policy that the Government of India was following * Seldom 
have we seen such a widespread, conscious and unanimous 
reaction, and foreign observers, not always friendly to India, 
realized that here was a proud country refusing to submit to 
pressure 

4. The people gathered at Kalyani sensed this public 
feeling, and it was natural that the Congress should deal 
with it in Its own way That way was a realistic analysis of 
the situation and a call to the people to meet it in the way we 
have met penis and dangers in the past ■* Stress was laid on 
our desire for friendly relations with Pakistan and the 
U.S.A , so that, in the exatementof tlie moment, our people 
should not be diverted into wrong paths We are not anti- 
Pakistan or anli-Amtrica or indeed anu any other people or 
country. Indeed, it is inevitable, having regard to geography, 
past history and culture and the requirements of the present, 
thatindia and Pakistan should live in friendly co-operatton 
No present controversy or problem between the two 


3 For example, the Praja Socialist Party, the Communist 
the All India Peace Counal and the provinaal Cong^ oo 

tees all condemned the proposed U S -Pakistan mihtaiy pact 

4 The resoluuon passed fay the Congress on 24 

described as grave the situaaon created by the U S of 

I^tan, reminded the United States other 

SSi democracy.” and utgedher torefram from mkingany sKP 
which would tend to reverse the process of history in Asia 
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countries shouldbe allowed to overshadow this basic fact So 
also, we desire friendly relations with the United States of 
^enca, that great country, which is playing such an 
important role in world affairs and on whom a tremendous 
responsibility is cast It is not, therefore, through any ill will 
to Pakistan or the U.S.A., much less to their peoples, that we 
have reacted in the way we have done to the proposals of 
military aid from the U.S. to Pakistan. We have reacted in 
this way for basic reasons, which are stated briefly in the 
Congress resolution. Even the quantum of military aid is 
not so important. It is the policy underlying it and the 
mevitable consequences of it that are dangerous ffom the 
point of view of peace and war as well as the ffeedom of Asia. 
5 We have kept ourselves away from any military entangle- 
ments and alignments with the two power blocs We have, 
however, avoided critiasms of other countnes’ policies as far 
as we could Sometimes, we have had to express an opinion 
in the U N or in our Parliament Even so, we spoke 
moderately, but this intrusion of a new and dangerous 
element in the politics of Asia, right across our border, was 
not a matter which could be viewed by us lightly Some 
people in foreign countnes have cnucized us for making 
much of this and, more especially, for encouraging the 
public to express itself about it.* It was said that this was a 
new form of diplomacy, trying to support, by public 
demonstrations, a policy that our Foreign Office and our 
diplomats were pursuing « To some extent, this is true But 
our critics forget that we are the diildren of a revolutionary 
period in India’s history. W e have derived our strength from 
our people and we go to tho^ people whenever any 
important development' takes place which is likely to affect 
them Our view of diplomacy is not limited to the secret 


Dawn^K ol' r (London) on 14 January and the 

uaivn (Karachi) on 21 January 1954 ’ 

hdia reiertTh®" Protests The Govemmem of 

tnaia rejected the protest on the next day. 
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funcuoningof Foreign Offices or even the workingof Parha' 
ment We have both to tell our people what is happe ning 
and to draw strength from them If a crisis comes, it is those 
people who count. How then are we to ignore them? 

6 There is another aspect of this quesuon If we do not 
give a proper lead to our people in such matters, others are 
likely to give an improper lead If we are a wide awake 
Government and a living organization, we have to function 
accordingly m concert with our people 
7. The Congress passed a number of resolutions dealing 
with international matters ^ As a matter of fact, all these 
resolu tions are parts of an organic and integrated view of the 
situation Tliey hang togetlier Indeed, even the resolutions 
dealing witli tire domesuc situation are parts of this integ- 
rated outlook Therefore, all these resolutions should be 
considered in their entirety I am sending you with this letter 
a copy of these resolutions for your reference and I would beg 
of you to read them very carefully and to see that they are 
fully understood, in all their implications, by others. All the 
resolutions ultimately lead to the final one which is enutled 
‘A Call to the Nauon’ » There is nothing dramauc w 
flamboyant about this resolution It is simple and bncf, yd 
there is, I believe, strength and bith in this, as in other 
resolutions It is not a cry of fear or of weakness As a foreign 
correspondent said- "Here was a proud nauon reacting to a 
certain situation ” 


7. nireeresolunons— onKoMa,eolonialdoininationandiac^disa^ 

nauon. and India’s foreign policy-expressed appieoauon o^^^ 

pursuedllytheGovenimeiitii>thjsregard,hoped*^J* ® ifowaand 


thatnauonalismwouiauinroaieiyuiuiUH.**..-^ 

support given to "the feudal and reacuonaryr^iines by some Western 

^T°^e resolunon said that in view of the fast 
uonal suuauon. the country’s unity md spmt 
sustained byfmpi6ving economic and soaal condiuons 
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8. The call has come and we have to answer the call. We 
have made it clear that our way is not a way of war but of 
peace and our idea of strengthening a nation is to rely on 
ourselves and develop the country as rapidly as possible. 

9. Some people in Pakistan and elsewhere say that we are 
jealous of the possibility of Pakistan becoming strong with 
foreign aid.^ That is a complete misunderstanding We are 
convinced that foreign aid of this kind does not strengthen a 
nation but rather weakens it m the long run. In the short 
run, it means, whatever may be said to the contrary, a 
limitation of the independence of action of a country. We 
know very well that a gesture from us would brmg very 
considerable military aid to us from the United States But 
that gesture is not going to be made, because we value our 
freedom and we know that freedom cannot be preserved by 
others for us. Even though we may get some temporary 
increase in oui armed strei^th, we shall lose the essence of 
freedom and that spirit of self-reliance Without which no 
free country can subsist for long. 

10. I dislike joimng in the game of praising my own 
country at the expense of others Every country has that 
feeling' I do not wish to say that India has a particular 
mission for others and all that, but, at the same time, I see no 
reason why we should accept other people’s missions to 
improve us or, as is said, to protect us. I believe that India has 
a certain individuality, a certain genius of her own, as many 
other countries also have Each can give something to others 
as well as receive from them. Difficulties arise when, 
so-called gifts are imposed upon one and policies thrust 
down by one country upon another. If such gifts are 
accepted, then the mdividuality of the nation accepting it 
suffers and such particular contribution that it can malcp to 
the world suffers equally. We have no desire to impose 


OK *"**®'“*’ Stephens, Xortner editor ot The Siatesmaa, stated 

at Karachi that the underlying reason for India’s strong 
reaction had been her desire to keep Pakistan "weak”. 
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ourselves on oj hers in any way and we have no intentions of 
being imposed upon If a policy of live and let live was 
followed by the nauons of the world, there would be no war 
and no major conflict Today, however, we are faced with 
attempts by powerful nauons to impose themselves upon 
others and to expect these otliers to follow their particular 
line of action or even their way of living, and they are even 
prepared to go to wai for this purpose In this conflict of 
desires and urges, fears and passions, we have, in our own 
small way, attempted to keep an area of peace, where the cold 
war, with its hatred and violence, does not receive encoura- 
gement That policy is not only ideally sound but practically 
Ae only safe policy to pursue 

1 1. We had hoped that other countnes, more espeaally in 
Asia7 would pursue a like policy, so that tliis area of peace 
might cover a good part of Asia I have no doubt that many 
Asian countries feel this way, but some of them are subjected 
to heavy pressure and sometimes fear assails them 

12. All eminent Egyptian recently coined a new word- 
Afrasia We have heaid of Eurasia and Amerasia The idea of 
Africa and Asia haiing common interests and trying to 
co-operate in some measure is a relauvely new development 
But It represents a significant trend, which should be 
encouraged Upul now, it has almost been taken for granted 
that Europe or Amenca must play a dominant role in therest 
of the woi Id That idea no longer holds good, in our minds 

at least Europe or rather Western Europe, sdll clings to that 

idea to some extent, but is, on the whole, in retreat The 
United States of America, however, are a young, powerful 
and dynamic country, believing in their own desuny to 
shape the world after their own image So also, in a diffemnt 
way, IS the Soviet Union, f think that the time has c^e when 
we should state politely but firmly that the countries of Asia 
and Africa also happen to have a mind and will of thar own. 

It IS extraordinary that questions relating to the future 
Asia-should be settled in Europe or America without even a 
prt^ier reference to tlie people concerned. 
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13. All of you have celebrated the Republic Day in your 
respective States I can speak only from personal knowledge 
of Delhi, diough I have had reports of elaborate and 
successful functions all over the country. There can be little 
doubt that Republic Day has established itself as a great 
popular festival and is not merdy an official function In 
Delhi, the Republic Day parade and pageant were an 
improvement on the past year and were tremendously 
impressive. There were many eminent foreign represent- 
auves present, apart from the diplomats, and I think that 
each one of them realized that something remarkable was 
happening in India. Here was a great nation, determined to 
make good, marchmg forward to its goal and progressively 
makmg good. The military part of the parade was, as usual, 
good, and the smart and efficient beanng of our soldiers, 
sailors and airmen warmed our hearts There were also 
repiesentatives of the Territorial Army and the National 
Cadet Corps, both boys and girls. There were the sdiool 
childrmi of Delhi in large numbers and of all ages and there 
was the great cultural pageant, in the making of which 
many States had contritaed. The tableaux were very fine 
and artistic As a part of this great cultural display came 
many hundreds of folk dancers m their varied and many 
coloured attire, bringing a toudi of gaiety and dance and 
song to this pageant of India. They also brought out the 
mfimte variety of India, all unified in our great Republic 
under our beautiful flag. 

14 I do not know how others felt on this occasion. I know 


India on the march. There were the people of our defence 
forces, our youth, our children, our fellow-dtizens from for 
off out-posts of the Indian Union, our dancers and singers, 

sll 1 11- . rv • 


was a sense of balance about u and a dynamism^ a 
feeling of pride. I have no doubt that the vast numbers of 
people who saw this parade and pageant had a feding of 
pnde in India and, more espedaliy, in the way we were 
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15 Last year we invited a large numberof representatives 
fromo™tnbalareasand.mottespeciany,folkdan««fiom 

toem. l^is was a happy thought and this year it was 
improved upon. There were about 700 of them in Delhi hom 
all pmts of In^, each fasonating in its own way, each a 
small pattern in the nch garment of India Above all, this 
was important because it showed not only to us but to the 
world that was looking on how much importance ive attach 
to these fellow-dtizens of outs and to the development of the 
basic culture of our people. In our political life, we tend to 
forget that life consists of other things than politics, and 
indeed, that the other things are more important than 
politics, even though politics often overshadows the rest 

16 Many people in India talk a great deal of culture, 
usually in connection with language Their idea of culture 
appears to be to exclude this and that, to introduce some 
dead conformity and to produce something artificial and 
unrelated to life and the living and varied traditions of our 
people. There was far more culture in this assembly of 
dancers feom vanous.parts of India than in the small rooms 
or halls where the learned discourse about it. 


17. We have to encourage this cultural tradiuon of India, 
which is so strong and so deep and, if we are to impress our 
people, we have to sp^k to them in terms of that tradition. 
In our developmental programmes, this aspect of culture' 
must be given a prominent place That will give those 
programmes more life than the speecdies we deliver Some of 
our people go to distant countries abroad to learn the art of 
publiaty and sodal service They come back full of very 
good ideas, which are totally mapplicable to India and 
which have no relation to conditions here These experts 
speak to our people in ways which are foreign to them and. 
therefore, do not convey much understanding It has always 
surprised me that anyone should seek to leam the art of 
approaching our people in foreign countries The only real 
way of conveying any message to the people is to be in tune 
wifo them, to live with them, to speak their langua^ and to 
understand their wavs The art of publiaty in India can be 
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leamt much more by mixing with our own people on 
fnendly tenns and, more particularly, in understanding 
then songs and dances. The art of social service m India can 
be leamt much more by going to Sevagram or many other 
like places in India than by going to the social savice centres 
or publicity experts of America. I do not know how many of 
'you have heard of Tukodji Maharaj,*** who functions 
specially in Madhya Pradesh He is a man of religion, in the 
widest sense of the word, not sectarian, but he has undertaken 
to develop the countryside and by fitting himself into the life 
of the people, he is bringing about a silent revolution in 
hfindreds of villages. Without the slightest external help, he 
iSdoing something winch the people running our community 
projects might well envy 

18 A part of the Republic Day celebrations was a rally of 
the National Cadet Corps in Delhi. This consisted of both 
boys and girls and there were the new auxiliaries. I was glad 
to see them The ume has, however, come for us to extend 
this N C C rapidly all overthe country. In particular, the 
auxiliary N.C C. should include in its scope all the colleges 
and schools m India. We give them this training not to 
T^oduce regular soldiers, but to improve them in many 
ways, both physically and mentally. You know that the 
N.CC cadets have done very good work in the social service 
sphere. But the mam thing is to discipline this younger 
generation I hope, therefore, that your Government will 
encourage in every way both the senior and junior wings of 
the N C.C. as well as the auxiliaries. Any money spent oft 
mem is well spent We are conunually talldng about student 
inmscipline and other troubles that we are having in our 
colleges and universities Let us improve our educational 
systems and methods by all means, but let us lay stress on this 


spuimal leader, took pan in the nauonal 

Hai^’ ‘“‘““acy eiadicaaon and 

Guru Kiin*^ Sn Gurudeo Sevashiam at Nagpur. 1947 and 

t»uni-Kunj Ashram at Mozari m Amravau 1954 
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obvious way of improving our younger generation The 
Temcorial Army and its auxiliary should also be expanded 
rapidly 

19 In Korea, the chapter of the funcuoning of our 
custodial force is gradu^ly coming to an end The great 
bulk of the prisoners of war have been handed back to the 
detaining sides.'* Both of them protested and objected to 
some of our deusions, but we stuck to them and the P.O W.s 
were handed over. It is true that the U.N Command 
immediately released them, contrary to our wishes in the 
matter What is worse is that these P O W s were handed 
over to the South Korean Government and the Formosa 
Government 


20 Atpiesentonly 121P.O.Ws remain with the custodial 
force Of these 1 7 are persons who were being tried by court 
max ual for grave offences In some cases, tire trial was almost 
over and privaafaciecaL&es hadbeen established against these 
P.O. W.s The trial could not be concluded because theU.N 
Command refused to give fadliues for it toxvards the end 
The defence xvitnesses could not come. Obx-iously the right 
course would be for these trials to be concluded, xvhile our 
forces are there. If that does not happen, and it is unlikely to 
happen in viexv of U.N Command’s viexvs in this mattCT, 
then the only course open to us is to hand them ov« to the 

U.N. Corhmand expressly askingthem tocontinue the tnal 

21. Then diereare 104P.O W s xvhoiefusedtobetqainah|d 
and, at the same time, did not want to be handed oi'er to ® 
old detaining sides Some of them -wanted to go to neut^ 
rountnes These people are offering a problem to m u 
can settle their futme by reference to other , 

shall send them there. Those, whose future cannotbeset^ 
before we leave, will have to be brought over by us 
We cannot leave tliem there Indeed some of them ^ . 

commitsuiadeif xve leave them th^ in ^isxva^ Itx IT 

that xve may have to bnngabout30or40suchPOWs to 

Sia for a temporary stay here all their fate is deaded 


11 On23Januatyl954 
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•22. The Kashmir Pnme Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
.mad, has been in Delhi'^ with some of his colleagues, 
discussing the consaiutional setup as between Kashmir and 
India These talks have had a satisfactory result The 
Kashmir Government will soon put up certain prc^osals 
before their Consutuent Assembly for implementing the 
Delhi Pact of 1952 and deciding various other matters also, 
including that of financial mtegrauon. 

23. In my last letter to you, I refored to the urgent necessity 
of our revising our adrmnistrauve rules and regulations In 
this connecuon, I should like to remind you that the 
Planning Commission gave a good deal of thought and have 
discussed these at some length in the Five Year Plan. The 
conclusions m those chapters of the Five Year Plan were 
arrived at after long discussion between Ministers and the 
Planning Commission Unfortunately, little has been done 
to give effect to them. I think that both the Central 
Government and the State Governments should refer to 
these chapters of the Planning Commission’s report and 
immediately give effect to the recommendations made. Later 
I hope to wnte to you about certain other proposals that are 
bemg considered in this connection. 

24 I am leaving tomorrow for Allahabad where I shall 
spend two days at the time of the Kumbh Meia.»» From there 
I am going to Travancore-Cochin for five days’ stay in 
connection with the coimng elections I hope to return to 
Delhi on the 10th February. On the 12th and 13th and again 
on the 16th February, I sh^l go to Pepsu, also on an elpmorn 
tour. Parliament, as you know, will open on the 15th 
February I hope to remain in Delhi more or less condnuouslv 
after the 16th, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


12 Between 27 and SI January 1954 

onceevery twelve years at the connuenceof the 
a, Ganga, and (the underground) Saraswau in Allahabad. 
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New Delhi 
15 March, 1954 

My dear Chief Minister, 

It seems an age since I wrote to you last It is in fact six weeks 
I have thus missed two of my fortmghtlies. And yet, diis 
period of six weeks has been full of notable events on which I 
would have written to you. These events have crowded in 
upon us, one after the other, and left us little time to consider 
the full significance of each. As it is, the first quarter of every 
year is probably the busiest season for us in India Itisfullof 
important conferences The year begins with the Science 
Congress, somewhere in India, and we have the annual 
session of the National Congress Both of these, and of 
course especially the latter, take up a great deal of tune and 
energy of some of us. Many of these conferences attract 
eminent visitors from ahcoad and they take up a lot of tune 
Then we have the Republic Day celebrations, which are 
becoming fuller and more significant year after year. This 
year there was the Kvaabb Mels, culminating in tragedy * 
There were also general elecuons in two States, Travancore- 
Cochm* and Pepsu * There were the developments m Kore^ 

with which we were intimatdy concerned, as *e burden of 

decision fell on us, because of the conflict of views between 
the two Commands. The U.S. military aid to Pakistan was 


1 On S February, the main bathing day, 600 p«vle were k^ed^ 

over 1000 injured in a stampede caused by the procession of the waga 

*“f‘1ntheelectionsheldmFebruaiyl954.theCongiessl«ivi^«^^^ 

seLre an absolute majonty deaded on 11 March to support the Praja 
Ministry headed by Raghbir Singh 
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an issue which naturally created a powerful impression all 
over India, not to mention other countries, and compelled us 
to consider various aspects of our policy ahresh. There was 
the Governors’ Conference.'* Two of our most important 
visitors were the Prime Minister of Ceylon® and the Prime 
Mfiiister® of Canada Then there has been the budget session 
in Parliament^ 

2. This is a very brief summary of some of our activities and 
the problems that we have had tojEace. In the outside world 
strange and unexpected things ^ave happened, more 
particularly in Egypt* and Syria,® and the Berlin Four- 
Power Conference has been held,“ yielding little result, but 
at least taking one small step forward m deciding upon a 

4 The conference of Governors and Rajpramukhs was held on 1 and 2 
Manhl953 

5 Sir JohnKotdawalavisitedlndiafromlSto 19 January 1954 India 
and Sn Lanka signed an agreement, agreeing to take steps to su^ illegal 
immigration The Sn Lankan Government also agreed to register all 
people of Indian ongin by the end of 1955 The agreement was ratified by 
both Governments on 13 February 1954 

6 Louis Stephen St Laurent (1887-1973) Bamster and politician 
Minister of Justice and Attomev-General of Canada, 1941-46 and 1948, 
Pnme Minister, 1948-57. Leader of the Oppo5ition,1957-5B visited India 
&om 21 to 28 February 1954 

7 On 15 February, the President addressed a joint session of the two 
Houses and on 19 and 27 February the railway and general budgets 
respecuvely were presented to Parliament. 

8 On 25 February, Abdel Nasser took over from Neguib as Premier 
On 8 March, Neguib was reappointed as Premier and Nasser became 
Military Governor and Vice-President. 

9 Serious nots broke out in Damascus following a coup over- 
*browingPresidentShishakli’sGovemmenton25 February On 1 March, 
M Harhem Atassi, taking over as new President, announced that the 
Constitution adopted in 1950 had been restored and a future Parliament 
would draw up a new Consutuuon 

10 The Foreign Mimsters oftheUSSR,USA,UK.,and France, 
meeting in Berlin from 25 January to 18 February, failed to reach 
aipreemenl on the German question, the problem of European secointy, 
me Austrian question, the situation m Indo-CUna and cm the question of 
diarmaAient They however agreed to meet again in Geneva on 26 Apnl 
to discuss the Korean and Indo-China questions 
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conference to be held at Geneva m April next at which the 
People's Govenunent of China is also to be represented 

3 I could have written much to you about these and other 
matters because they deserve our consideration But the very 
abundance of these activiaes has absorbed all my time and 
prevented me from writing I am very sorry for this becausel 
attach importance to my keeping in toudi with you m this 
and other ways. Perhaps I tend sometimes to imdertake to do 
more than my capacity would justify I have had a warmng 
of this only recently on retummg from a bnef but intensive 
tour in Madhya Bharat I have spent the last five days more 
or less in bed recovenng from a sbght infecuon It was 
nothing senous, but it did indicate that I was overdoing 
things IndeedI am dictating this letter from bed My doctors 
and friends insist on my going slower in future There is 
absolutely nothing to worry about, but I suppose I shall 
have to agree not to rusli about quite so much as I have done 
m the past I hope you will bear with me if I cannot 
undertake quite so many engagements in future as I have 
thus far done 

4 I do not quite know what subjects I should wnte to you 
about now out of the mulutude thatl have m my mind Both 
the internal and external situations deserve our closest 
attenaon We have to be wide awake all the time and 
responsive to new trends, new forces, new ideas, new 
developments. Nothing is more unwise than ramplacency 
The U S military aid to Pakistan^* is a very vital 
development with far-reaching consequences Thm is no 
t iperl for us to take up an alarmist view of the situation, out 
this does require rethinking m many ways I shall refer to 
his matter a little later 


12 ?Sd!^eMinisterofPakistanannouncedon22Febnja^tta 

GomSlenthadaskedtheUS 

2dthalPalastanhadnotoff(Md^miliiaiy^»^^ 

February^ President Eisenhoiiter agreed to cc^p y Paljsw** 

andS May 1954 the Defence Assistana Agreement between 
andtheUSA was signed inKaradii 
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5 The general elections that took place in Pepsu and 
Travancore-Cochin also deserve careful analysis. Broadly 
s pralfing, we have won handsomely in Pepsu and have been 
gravely disappointed at the result of the Travancore-Cochin 
elecuons, where we expected a much greater success. And 
yet, we must always remember that the actual result in 
Travancore-Cochin was not so bad as people imagined. 
Actually the Congress Party bettered its position somewhat 
In numbers it was slightly better and in voting strength it 
was much better than two years ago. Nevertheless, it is true 
that the majority of the electorate voted for the various 
parues of the Opposition. The position m Travancore- 
Cochin IS still rather a fluid one and much depends upon the 
final decision of the Praja Socialist Party, whidi, though 
relatively small in numbers, occupies a posiuon of vantage 
Normally the Congress Party, which is the biggest single 
party, would have attempted to form d Ministry with the 
co-operation of others, if such co-operation was available. 
Indeed, in the drcumstanas in Travancore-Cochin, no 
single party can form a Government without the active or 
passive co-operation of some other group. The Congress 
Party deliberately, and I think rightly, has not put itself 
forward as a claimant for the Ministry, in spite of its 
dominant position. 

6 The elecnon in T ravancore-Cochin has shown us that it 
is quite likely that in future clear single-party majorities 
might not be available in States. The result would be some 
form of coalitions between like-minded groups or a fluid 
and unstable state of affairs We must think of such 
situations from the broadest national point of view and not 
merely from a narrow party viewpoint We must accept this 
type of development and adapt ourselves to it. Another 
important line of thought flowing from the Travancore- 
Cochin elections is that there is a vague feeling of 
dissatisfaction among the electorate with the present 
governments. I do not think this goes far and to some extent 
It is natural in a democratic set-up Every existing 
Government has to face that desire for a change in the 
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cloctoiaic I am, howevei, refcning to something deeper 
than that It is a feeling that the Congress is not progressive 
enough and is becoming a little too static and conservau’ve 
It iscasy ofrourseforan opposition party to talk in a big way 
and people in responsible positions have ncccssanly to be 
more raioful both in dieir talk and in tlicir pohaes 
Personally I have a fairly high opinion of the intelligence of 
the Indian electorate The) may make many mistakes and 
they aic quite capable of being swept away by some 
momentary uige but, by and large, they are as good an 
electorate as an j where else Travelling about a good deal 
and meeting laige numbers of people in various parts of the 
counti), I make myself receptive to their feelings and 
reactions The impression I get is, and this is derived not 
only fioin the general public but even from the Congress 
rank and file, that we are not moving fast enough and are 
much too cautious and conservative. Tliat, I think, coneedy 
represents t he viewpoint of ev'cn the Congi ess as a wholeand 
more so of some other gioups It is true that the people 
generally have, I think, a great deal of faith m the present- 
leadership and our achievements have not been inconsi- 
derable I am pointing this out to you because we have to 
keep wide awake and alway's in touch with the mind of our 
people. It is only Uien that we can give it proper direcuon 
Before doing so, of course, we have to direct our own minds 
consciously in that particular direcuon We are passing 
through a special stage when the penod of the first Five Year 
Plan is graduallycoraingtoanendand thoughts are bang 
directed to the drawing up of the second Five Year Plan 
That IS just the ume when we have to think anew about our 
approaches and not be afraid of self-criuasm 
7 You know that latest developments in regard to the U S 
military aid to Pakistan and you must have seen my 
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statement in Parliament. “ This matter has been before us for 
the last three or four months, and we had repeatedly given a 
dear expression of our opinion The United States took 
then: final decision and, inevitably, our decision followed. It 
must be remembered that this is no sudden or new 
development, as for the last two or three years there has been 
this tendency visible in the United States. Practically all the 
poliaesof theU S have been increasingly based on military 
considerations and die prospect of a third world war. It is 
called a policy of containment of the Cbmmunist world. 
Attaching importance to military factors alone, they have 
tended to ignore other major factors. A military base 
becomes more important than the goodwill of people. There 
are, I believe, over 200 American military bases all over the 
world, outside the Umted States The result of this policy 
has led the United States to support reactionary as well as 
colomal regimes in various parts of the world. Some of the 
symbols of the "free world”, for which America stands, are 
Syi^^man Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek and Bao Dai It is not 
surprising that these symbolic figures do not bring visions of 
freedom in people’s minds. In North Africa, French 
colonialism is directly or indirectly supported by the United 
States In Spain, the fascist regime has entered into an 
alliance with the U.S.“ This process is now continuing in 
^Vestem Asia, often at the expense of the United 
Logically, from a purely military point of view this addition 
to bases and points of vantage might perhaps be justified. 


IS On 1 March, Nehru desenbed U S military aid to Pakistan as a 
form of U S intervention in Indo-Pakistan af&iis which wcnild have a 
ouect effea on the Kashmir issue. He said that Eisenhower's oSer of 
^Iitari aid had increased tension in the area while Pakistan conunued to 
to sign a no-war dedaiabon with India He also announced that the 
Indian Government couldnolongeriegardtheU S observers in Kashmir 
as neutral 

14 On 26 September 1953, the U S A. and Spain signed a 20->ear 
^ence agreement which provided for the development and use of naval 
nd air bases on Spanish soil by the United Slates in return for the supply 
Of military equipment to Spain 
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though there ib no such thing as a purely military point of 
view when larger questions of strategy are considered 
People count and the uiges of large numbers of them cannot 
be Ignored In the United Stales, ivhat is called McCarthyism 
has become a very important force whicli almost openly 
challenges even the President and the Administration U S 
policy has tlius both in the domesac and the international 
field, tended to become more conservative and rather tied up 
wiUi leactionary elements in various parts of the world 
Amenca, instead of appearing as a liberaung force, takes on 


the guise of something the reverse of it in the minds of many 
people in Asia and Africa. TTiere is an obvious tendency to 
dictate the poliaes of other countries and a resentment 
where the other country does not fall in line Even great 
countiies like the United Kingdom aie told openly what 
they should do and what tliey should not do A recent 
statement by the American Assistant Secretary of State 
clearly indicated that die United States wish to have a 
dominating position in Asia 


8 All this is justified on the plea of stopping Communist 
aggression. It u not clear how far this affects the Communist 
counlnes, except in so far as that the cold war conunues and 
a shooung war is kept in view But immediately this policy 
does affect the poliaes and freedom of other counmes, 
notably m Asia I have dealt with this aspect freqwendy “ 
my pubic statements** and I need not emphasize it What I 
would hke you to bear in mind is that dunng the 
three years Amencan policy has been 
Kashmn for two reasons One is lU geographical 

from ihemilitary point of view and the possibil^^ 

abaseintheheartofAsiaTheotheristhepossilnh^ofn 

mineral wealth in Kashmir An important element 


16 Walters Robertson, the Assistant Secretary of State^oM*e^e 

Appropr.auonsSub-C3ommuteeoftheUSO>ng^«on26Jana^^^ 

“U*S must dominate Asia for an indefinite period 
threat to Communist China until « breaks up internally 

16 On 2Z December 1953 and 23 January 1954 
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American policy appealrs to be to control the sour^ 
ininoal wealth in various parts of the world. The U.S. is rich 
in its mineral resources, butitis exhausting them raQierfct 
Hence its desire to control other sources, more especially 
those which have what are called strategic minerals. 

In the Kashmir conflict, the U.S. naturally indine 
towards Pakistan because Pakistan was a more pliable 
oountry. Indeed, Pakistan has been workii^ for some kind 
oil a dose arrangement with the U.S. for the last two or 
three years. Pakistan's obiective had little to do with ^e 
Communist countries and had almost everything to do with 
Tnitia The US. also gradually began to woo Muslim 
countries More and more conscious of their destiny of world 
ladership, they have tried to push out the U K from the 
Middle East and take then position as the leading power 
there. This lias been no sudden development and has been a 
long-term policy. Step by step they have come to this 
agreement widi Pakistan This agreement is not, in terms, a 
military allianoc, and YCt, in effect, it is something more than 
that, and Pakistan passes under U.S. political and nulitary 
influence. We do not know the volume of military aid that 
m^ht be given. This is indeterminate and can be increased 
at will. It is unreasonable to imagine that the United States 
has deliberately adopted this basic policy even at the expense 
of mjunng its i elations with India, merely to give some little 
aid to Pakistan. That aid is bound to be substantial A 
military mission has already gone to Pakistan.*’ There will 
no doubt be surveys of mineral resources, particularly of 
uranium and othei strategic minerals. There will be 
construction of airfields and communicaaons and probably 
particular attenuon will be paid to air development. As a 
matter of fact, Pakutan has not got the trained personnel to 
deal with these deielopments, I have little doubt that 
American technical personnel will come there in large 


17. The XI S militaty mission amved in Karachi on 22 March 1954 to 
make tecommendadons on military aid to Pakistan 
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number^. It must be remembered that the United States 
seldom function in a small way. In effect, tlierefore, Pakistan 
becomes a base for American political and military actint^. 

10. So far as Pakistan is concerned, I am quite sure that 
the>' ha\ e no fear of a Russian or Chinese insasion. Alook at 
the map tvill convince anyone that it is almost ph}sicall} 
impossible for such an imnsion to take place across some of 
the highest mountains in the world. Obviously, Pakistan 
thinks of utilizing this aid against India It is piobablya fact 
that the U.S. Gosemment do not want this to happen and 
will discourage it. But thej' have not been able to hold 
S^ngman Rhee in Korea. 

11. All this poses difficultproblems for us Forustoaocept 
this American policy or fall in line with Pakistan and accept 
.American railitaiyaid would be to write off our freedom and 
indeed to write off Asian freedom. It so happens thatindiais 
practically the only country tvhicb has shown some 
independence and seif-respect in this matter. For India to 
sturender would be not only an Asian but a world tragedy 
Of course, we have no intention of doingso and thecounny 
has clearly indicated what it thinks about this matter. 

12 The giring of military aid by the U.S to Pakistan, in 
the peculiar circamstanoes of Ihdo-Pakistan conflicts, is a 
clear breach of neutrality by the U.S The U.S , therefore, 
caimot be considered a neutral country in so far as anv 
disputes benveen India and Pakistan are concerned- A 
natural consequence of this was that we should ask for the 
withdrawal of U.S. ofasen'crs in Kashmir. Welravedoneso 
The Secretary-General of the U.N. has not given any finn 
answer s et but has advanced certain rather weak arguments 
against iL« There is nothing in those arguments and we 


5 ?o .VrS toand for .ntbdiawd of U.S 
Kashmir, ihe Seoetair-General. Dag HaaunsM^^ ^ eondet* 

that the ohservas owed ihor allegiance to the 

SiddbeinasedasU-Voflidalsirreg«tnvofme.rnan 
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shall politely but finnly insist on the withdrawal of these 
observers 

13. Other questions arise relating to American aid to India 
and the large numbers of U.S. citizens who are functioning 
m vanous technical and other capacities in India. There is 
no reason for us to act in this matter in a hurry or without 
full thought But we must recognize that things cannot 
remain where they are. They must move in one direction or 
the other We cannot permit bdlities to any foreign element 
for propaganda or psychologically undermining of the 
position we have taken up. This is too serious a matter to be 
dealt with casually. 

14 The reactions in the Middle Eastern countries and in 
Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia to the Amencan aid to 
Pakistan have been n> a large extent similar to those in 
India*® This, of course, does not mean that all these 
countnes will naturally adopt the same attitude as India’s. 
Then position is not always strongand there are rival forces 
at play But there can be no doubt that there are large 
elements in these countnes, and some even in Pakistan, who 
are opposed to this new form of economic and military 
intervenuon with a view to domination 

IS. We have to remember always that it is not for us any 
anti-Pakistani problem as such and certainly it must not be 
allowed to take the shape of a communal anti-Muslim 
problem. We must point out that almost all the Muslim 
countnes in the Middle East or South East Asia have 
expressed, in greater or lesser degree, dislike of this U.S. 
milit^ aid to Pakistan. Wemustbaseourcaseonthelaiger 
pohtical and Asian considerations, as well as those, of 


I** '“‘ance. some members ot the Burmese Parliament belonging 
ra^PcoplesUmtyPartvsaidonSMarchthaf'U S arms aid to Pakistan 
an indirea threat toand pressure on the neutral policy of theBurmese 

afiams denounced the "American interference m Asian 

iisrnhJH. Deputy Speaker of the Indonesian Pariiament, 

uedthemilitaiyallianoeas'^unwiseactonthepaiiofPaldsian ” 
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course, of our own freedom. Above all, we have to stress 
national solidanty and self-reliance. It may be that out of 
this trial we emerge stronger m the sense that we rely upon 
ourselves and forget for a while our petty internal 
differences Our defence organization has to be kept up to 
the mark We cannot compete in arms with Great Powers 
and it would be folly even to endeavour to do so But it would 
be desirable for us to build up our second and thud Imes 
from thepointof view of discipline and morale Thatmeaus 
strengthening our Territorials and our N C C , etc All this 
requires careful thought and I shall not wnte to you much 
more about it at this stage. 

16. The Governors’ Conference that was held" two weeks 
ago was a very mteiesting one and many important subjects 
were fully discussed Probably you will get a note about it. 
One subject that led to a good deal pf discussion was 
education We have had plenty of trouble with students, die 
latest instance of this beingin Calcutta. Itdoeshttlegoodto 
blame people for it even though they mightbe blameworthy 
We have to dit^nose the malady and seek a cure Formypart, 
I am convinced that at the bottom level of education we must 
proceed much faster with the basic method As for imivosity 
educaaon, which is perhaps giving more trouble now flian 
any other, we had a note from Dr Radhakiishnan.** With 
this note the Governors' Conference was very largely in 
agreement I am enclosing a copy of this note** as it might 
interest you Teaching, at any level, depends ultimately on 
the quality of the teachers 


21 The note underlined 
'in higher) 


need far "consohdation and not 


expansion" m higher educaaon antf tor improve^- - - 

education h itwnnmended opmmg ot coUeps 

sciences and tedinology and of oocapanonal neh 

emphasised the need to make ^ Ungi^ncand 

hentage and thus help "to break down the co^n^, 

differences "It also laid saess on makmg basic eduooo 

esential part of the curriculum m the rural areas 
22 Notpnnted. 
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17. We also discussed how to expedite progress in Hindi. 
Ail were agreed that this was desirable But it was pointed 
out pertinently that any attempt to push Hindi, especially in 
the South, might actually lead to greater obstruction. 
Indeed, this was taking place Therefore, we should proceed 
with some tact and certainly not in an aggressive manner. 
The regional languages must always be given an important 
place and even English will have to have some place for 
some tune to come. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

You will remember the resoluuon passed at the Kalyani 
session of die Congress on "A Call to the Nation” > That 
resolution was not just a party resolution, but drew the 
attention of the country as a whole to the grave situauon 
that had developed, both mtemationally and internally, 
and pointed out the necessity and urgency of our meeting it 
in an effective and united way That call to the nauon was 
generally welcomedi apart from any parly, and iliere was a 
realization that we should make a great effort 
2. Recent developments in the international field have 
brought home to our people even more the paramount 
importance of directing the oiunuy's energies andresources 
to the building up of the strength of the nation The 
hydrogen bomb has become the symbol of the extreme 
gravity of the situauon in the world.* We intend to kcq> out 
of war, even if this might unfortunately descend upon thu 
world. But we cannot escape the consequences of world 
conflict and only our own internal strength tan save us then 

3 In the Kalyam resoluuon, special reference was made to 
the raising of a development loan which would appeal to 
small investors We feel that the present is an opportune 


• A speaal letter in addition to the Fortnightly letters 

J SralidCandilPHtheUnitedSuites^^o^d^^^^ 

danger to avilizanon 
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moment for making a broad-based appeal to dm cwnl^ for 
the support of such a Government loan which will be 
speaally meant for development In view of the national 
emergency, I feel that the loan ought to be a nation^ 1<^, 
intended to meet the requirements both of the Central and of 
the State Governments. In this matter there should be full 
co-operation between the Central Government and the State 
Governments and there is no question of any competinon 
with them. 

4. In consultation with the Reserve Bank of India, we have 
deaded to issue a National Plan Loan on the 12th April, the 
lists for which will open for subscription on the 19th. The 
Finance Minister will intimate separately the amounts 
which would be available from the proceeds of the loan to 
the various States, which would otherwise have gone to the 
market this year. 

•6 Meanwhile, I write to request that you, your colleagpies 
m your Cabinet and the Government of your State should 
give the widest publicity to the loan and assist in securing 
the maximum amount of subscriptions for it. We have to 
approach not merely the big mvestms, but even more so the 
people of small means I have no doubt that, properly 
approached, there is a vast field in this direction for us to 
explore. Recent experience shows that where a person of 
small means is approached, he reacts enthusiasticaDy. The 
measure of the success of the loan will be a measure of our 
self-reliance and oi our determination to meet all 
contingencies. 

6 Apart from getting subscriptions to the loan from a very 
large number of persons, there is another advantage in thus 
linking these numerous subscribers to the national plan and 
the development of the country In this way, they become 
partners in this mighty undert^ng and are likely then to 
take even more interest in it than they do now. 

7- I need not suggest to you the various methods of 
approaching the public You will, no doubt, give thought to 
this and devise your own procedure. Among these methods 
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should be the use of the A I R at suitable intervals. Public 
organizations should be approached to assist in this appeal 
The point is that there should be a widespread and 
continuous appeal so as to make the entire popuianon 
conscious of this effort 

8 You will no doubt address your District Magistrates and 
other officials and ask them to give the fullest pubhaty to 
this appeal for the loan 

9. I am enclosing^ separately an appeal to the nation, on 
my behalf, for this National Plan Loan This may be given 
suitable publicity and sent to such orgamzauons, ofhaals 
and non-offidals, as you think necessary. 


Yours smceiely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3 


Notpnnted 
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My dear Chief Minister. 

I am again writing to you after almost a full month. Events 
and work crowd m upon us and it is a little difficult to keep 
pace with them The result is that many things about which 
I would like to write to you have to be left out because, to 
some extent, they become out of date. 

2. I want to write to you today, more especially, about the 
very grave international situation that has arisen. This is m 
relation to Indo-China. Behind all this, of course, is the dark 
and terrible shadow of the hydrogen bomb. 

3. You must have seen my statement' on the hydrogen 
bomb which I made before Parliament In this I made some 
proposals which were simple and perfectly feasible. All that 
I su^sted was that experimental explosions of this bomb 
should stop and there should be a standstill agreement m so 
far as these experiments were concerned between the powers 
concerned, which were the U S A and the U.S.S R I did not 
even suggest that the preparation or stockpiling of atomic or 
hydrogen bombs should cease. Further, I recommended that 
this matter should be considered by the disarmament 
commission. 

4. My statement on the hydrogen bomb attracted a good 
deal of attention in many countries, chi^y because I gave 
expression to what innumerable people were feeling. The 
latest explosion of the hydrogen bmnb at Bikini^suddenly 
disdosed that an immense and unascertainable power had 


t On 2 Apnt 1954 
2. On^Meocdi 1954 
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been unleashed. A number of poor Japanese fishcnnen who 
w ete fishing far awa} suffered, and no one quite knmvs ve: 
what the extent of the damage done by eating ladioacdvie 
fish might hai-e been. But the real shot^ came when it was 
realized that this treapon going beyond human conool 
and even human comprehension. Suddenly people realized 
that a war in Avhich these weapons were used would mean 
utter destruction for vast areas of the earth’s surface. There 
could be no «ctor or defeated as in ordinary wars, oalj an 
almost universal ruin might be the lesulL The popular 
reacuon to this was natural and. ifimaysayso healthy.But 
those who control this terrible engine of desnucrion 
eridendy thought othennse. 

5. Soon after I had made mv statement in Parliament on 
the Iwdrogen bomb, I received a brief and moving mesrage 
from Su Winston Qiurdull. Prime Minister of theTnited 
Kingdom.* He e.\pressed his ver\- giaxe concern at there 
det dopments which threatened the w orld and said that we 
must do something to prevent the catastrophe which 
appeared to loom ahead He said further that heivouldhavc 
liked to ha\-e consultation with the Prime Minisieis of ^ 
Commonwealth countries if this had been possible. Iieplied 
to him' in suitable terms, drawing aiteniioa to the 
proposals I had made in regard to the hydrogen bomb I 
added thail thought thesituation was serious enoughforus 


to consult each other. , 

6 The next day. Sir Winston Churchill spoke in me 
British House of Commons and I must saj that h** 
was a great disappointment.* It did not fit ™ , 

message he had sent me. Eridenily, something 
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happened m those two days whidi made him change his 
mmd or express himself differently. His speech was 
even by the Conservative newspapers in En^and 
as a surrender to the American demand. It must be remem- 
bered that the United Kingdom is in special danger if war 
breaks out A very few hydrogen bombs, it is calculated, 
would put almost an end to Great Britain. As England is 
now a base for atomic bombs, it is also an obvious target. 
Hence the reaction of the British people is easy to 
understand 

7 I do not know why Sir Winston Churchill expressed 
himself in Parliament as he did, because this was not only 
not In tune with his previous message to me, but was unlike 
him One can only assume that great pressure was brought 
to bear upon him by the U.S. Government The U.S. 
Government apparently does not even consult its principal 
allies in important matters of policy and presents them with 
accomplished facts to which they have to agree, for the pnce 
of disagreement is a breath in the united front of the W estern 
Powers This has created a good deal of discontent m 
England and France, but, nevertheless, the Governments of 
these two countries fall in line with the U S after, no doubt, 
protesung m private. 

8 This hydrogen bomb incident must be seen in the 
context of other developments. There is now what is called 
the "Dulles policy”. Mr Dulles and others in the United 
States have declared that if there is any aggression on the part 
of the Communist countries they will instantly and 
massively retaliate using atomic weapons and bombs. He 
has also stated, in connection with the Far East, that the U.S. 
would, in such a case, attack the mainland of China.® It was 
rathei odd for these threats to be held out just when 


6 On 2 Mandi 1954, Dulles declared that Communist domination oC 
Indo-China and South East Asia "should not be passively accepted but 
should be met by united action ivith consequences which might not be 
OMifined to Ind^China ’’ 
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preparations were being made to meet in conference m 
Geneva to consider the Eoi ean and the Indo-China problem 
Nothing very special had happened and the reasoning 
b^nd these terrible threats was not dear 'Ilieiehadbeen,it 
is true, some intensive fighting in Indo-Chma, where die 
Viet Minh forces were investmg a fortress occupied by the 
French.^ But this kind of warfare had taken place m Indo- 
China for several years with its ups and downs It would 
appear that it was not so much the developments m Indo- 
China that made Mr. Dulles issue his threats, but rather the 
development of Mr. Dulles’ policy. 

9. Later Mr. Dulles stated* that Chinese intervention in 
Indo-China had come very near the botderhne The 
instances he gave were that Aere was some Chinese semor 
militar y officer advising the Viet Minh troops and ano- 
aircraft guns had been supplied by the Chinese This may or 
ma y not be true. But even if it is tiue, it could hardly be 
termed as any major mtervention On the other hand, it is 
well known that the U mted States are giving massive hdp m 
the shape of bombing aircraft and military weapons and 
supphes to the French * 

10. To say, as Mr. Dulles did, that the Chinese were very 
near the borderline of aggression m hido-China meant that 
we might be very near the massive retaliation which Mr 
Dulles promised in case of aggression That made the 
situation a very grave one. 

11. The next step that Mr. Dulles has taken IS to mduce 

other oounttics, notably the United Kingdom and Frmce, to 

iointheUnitedStatesindeclanngwhatiscalledacoll^TW 

defmice to ensure peace, security and freedom of South h 
Asia and the Western Paafic. This means, m the preset 
context, that all the countries joimng m would help tne 


7 VietMinh£orce»launchedonl3Mardil954aniajocattackon 


BienFhu 


Heavy h^oi^contmued throughout Maidi an 


8 On 5 Apnl 1954 

9 SeeaattiP^® 
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French in Indo-China against the Viet Minh. As I write, a 
statement has been issued whidt indicates that Mr. Dulles 
has met with a good deal of suctnss in his endeavour and 
these countries have stated that they are ready to take part in 
this system of collective defence." They have added, 
however, that they will wait for the Geneva Conference in 
the hope that this might lead to a restoration of peace in 
Indo-Ouna. 

12 The contsence at Geneva will be held in less than two 
weeks' time.^' Only the incuiable opdmist can o^ect any 
good to come out of it because everything has been done to 
make it infructuous. There is no atmosphere of peace or 
negotiation. One is led to imagine that a special effort has 
been made in order that the Geneva Conference might fedl 
and dien this collective defence scheme for South East Asia 
mi^t come into efid:t. In other words, feir from looking 
forward to a step towards some kind of a settlement or even 
to an easing of tension, we have to feioe continuous and 
increased tension with the prospect of a much worse 
developmentat any time. I do not know what die attitude of 
the Soviet Union or of China might be. But it is a little 
difBcult to imagine that they will go to this Geneva 
Conference merdy to sign on the dotted line. 

13 The situation in Indo-China and the new turn that 
^erican policy has taken is a matter of far-reaching 
™pOTtance.In£act, iheU.S. have taken what might well be 
descnbedas a feiteful decisicm which offers two alternatives. 
One IS that the Soviet Union and China should rlimh down 
totnpletely and piacdcally surrender in so ^ as several 
hnportot matters are concerned; the other is an inevitable 
and rapid drift to a major conflict. As it is unlikdy that the 


A communique issued simultaneously &om London and 
Washington on 13 April 1954 stated that Bntain. United States, France, 
ustialia. New Zealand and Thailand and other interested countries were 
the {easibiltty ot collective defence arrangements for South 
Asia and the Western FaaEc. 

H- The conference opmed on 26 April 1954. 
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Soviet Union and China will, in effect, surrender, the 
chances of the other increase Thus, the deasion of the U.S 
taken recently is in effect to force the issue both militanly 
and politically in Indo-China. Indo-China is dhosen, not 
only because it is considered important but also m order to 
set an example which might apply to other problems. 

14 All thismightbesceninthelargercontextof Amencan 
pol icy in Pakistan and in Western Asia, as well as in the rest 
of the world, excluding the Communist countries Probably 
tlie United S tates believe that this policy of all-out force and 
tlireats will succeed without preapitaung a large-scale war 
In any event, it is a big and ^ngerous gamble This affects 
the enure world but, more parucularly, Asia Asia has been 
and will conunue to be the scene of hydrogen bomb 
experiments and of war in which Asians are made to fight 
Asians It may be that it will be Asians again who will have 
the unfortunate privilege of expenenang the effects of 
atomic bombing Meanwhile, extreme pressure will no 
doubt be exercised in various Asian countries just as it is 
being exerased in some European ones Thailand, the 
Philippines, Formosa and South Korea are, of course, lined 
up already. Pakistan has joined this group The countnes of 
Western Asia are expenenang these pressure tacucs No 
doubt, some of the countries in South East Asia will have a 
like experience All this affects India India presumably is 
supposed some time or other to fall into line under heavy 
pressure or to be isolated 

15. There is another aspect of this question The Umt^ 
States IS now dehmtely uynng to function as world leader At 
any rate, it regards itself as such and any country that does 
not fall in line with her policy meets with her displra^ 
The idea of the old Monroe Doctnne» is now extended to 


12 The U S President, James Monroe, in a message ^ 
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cover the entire world except the Communist countries. 
Also, It IS interesung to note that the jusufication for 
intervenuon in Indo-China is said to be the fact that the 
lawful and friendly Government of Vietnam is attacked by 
Viet Minh, tlie lawful Government m Vietnam being the 
French colonial Government, whatever other form it may 
take Therefore, colonialism has to be protected because it is 
lawful and recognized Tins reminds one of the Holy 
Alhance in 19th Century Europe which was meant to protect 
all the old kings and feudal regimes All this is done in the 
name of assuring peace, security and freedom 

16 1 have written at some length about this subject, 
because I would like you to appreciate the crisis that has 
come upon the world and which may well have serious 
consequences foi us in India All this necessitates hard 
thinking and united action by us and putting aside all our 
petty conflicts and differences of opinion It is mamfest that 
we in India are not going to barter away our freedom or our 
independence of acudn under any pressure or threats. I 
nught mention that w e were asked recently by the U S 
Government for permission to send a large number of 
transport aircraft carrying troops to Indo-China We could 
not possibly permit this as we had not permitted the French 
during past years to send their troops across or over India I 
understand that the Government of Burma has also refused 
permission I presume they will now be sent around via 
Colombo 

17 Soon there will be the meeting at Geneva, which has 
even less chances of success now than before Much will 
depend upon the Soviet altitude, but the issue is a grave one, 
because Mr Dulles appears to be a determined man and he 
has got both the atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb 

18 You must have been followup tlie course of events m 
Pondicherry and the other French settlements in India. This 
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IS a completely spontaneous movement Naturally we 
sympathize with it, but we have tried to observe interna- 
tional decorum and have left the door open for peaceful 
negotiations with France If all exisung Governments are 
supposed to be lawful and therefore entitled to conunue as 
such, as in the case of Vietnam, then it may well be said that 
this argument can apply to the French and Portuguese 
settlements in India Probably the U S Government will not 
go thus fai , but the policy they are pursuing in other parts of 
the world would be on a line with this 

19 I shal I be going to Colombo on the 27th of this month 
Some of these matters will, no doubt, come up for discussion 
llierc It IS difficult to imagine that all tlie Prime Ministers 
there will come to any kind of an agreement, because 
Pakistan at least is fully tied up with U.S policy and much 
pressure has been exercised on the other countries 

20 Since I wrote to you last, much has happened in India 
In Travancore-Cochin, a P S P Government, under Shn 
Pattern Thanu Pillai,” has been formed” and is 
functioning The Congress Party there, which is the biggest 
single paity, is supporung this Government from outside 
In Madras, Shri Rajagopalachan” resigned owing to ill 
health and Shn Kamaraj Nadar” has just formed a Govern- 
ment” which consists largely of Ministers from Rajaji s 


13 A non-vioicnt mass movemern in support union with India was 
launched on 27 Match 1954 fay the French India Socialist Party with the 
support of other poliucal panics The movement coniinued to groiv in 
strength and popularity 

14 (1886-1970) Chief Munster of Travancore. 1948. Chie^i*«s^° 

T.^ancorlcoch.n.l954.Ch.efMin.sKrofKeiaJa,1960.62.Go«^^ 

Punjab, 1962-64 and Andhra Pradesh. 1964-68 

15 Pillai was sworn in as Chief Minister on 16 WM 

16 Forb fn Vol l.p Ml on 8 Apnn954 

17 K Kamaraj Nadar (1903-1975) G>ng««man 
President, Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. 1940-54, 

Ldras, 1954^, President, Indian Nau^ Congress. 1963 

18 He was sworn in on 15 Apnt 195S 



Cabinet Shn Rajagopalachan undertook the burden of 
the Chief Ministership of Madras State at a critical and 
difficult moment when he was well entitled to rest He 
brought about a great change in the State and Madras and 
India must be grateful to him for his great services. His 
record of service in India is unique. Although he has retired 
and has rightly deserved his retirement and rest, we all hope 
that he will be available to guide and advise us in the 
difhcult days ahead 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My deal Chief Minister,* 

1 should like to draw your parucular attenuon to the 
piogiamnie and activities of the Genual Soaal Welfare 
Boaid This Board is undertaking three bundled welfare 
extension projects to be executed by the exisung voluntary 
welfare oiganirations all over the country I am not wnung 
in detail about this because you ivill no doubt have full 
particulais about them from tlie Chairman of the Board, 
Shiimati Durgabai Deshmukh > 

2 Tins attempt that we are making to encourage soaal 
welfare activities is, in a sense, ratlier unique It is not some 
central authority tliat is doing it all by itself, nor does the 
burden of tins fall on the local social welfare organizauons 
It IS a certain combination of tlie two,, where the Central 
Board comes in as a helper and advisei and, at tlie same ume, 
the local welfaie organizations, who are best suited for it, 
undertake the work In this way we can uulize the energy, 
entliusiasm and initiauve of vast numbers of persons 

thecountiy Three hundred organizations will be selected y 

the Boaid after a careful consideratton In clioosing are^ 
and the manner of execution, the State Governments wi 
naturally be consulted 


•A speaal leucr in addiuon to ihe Fortnightly Letwis meniber, 

1 0909*1981) Took acuve part m nauonal inoveme ■ 

Consul Assembly of India, 1946-50, 

19S0-54f Qiairman, Central 5oaa] Wdfane Boa , 
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3 It IS important that the States should constitute their 
State Soaal Welfare Advisory Boards to supervise this work 
and to be a link with the Central Board It is suggested that 
these State Social Welfare Advisory Boards should not 
exceed nine members. Four of these might be nominated by 
the Central Board and four by the State, the Chairman to be 
nominated by the State Government in consultation with 
the Chairman of the Central Board 

4 With the formation of the State Boards, there will be 
more decentralization in regard to social welfare work and 
that will be a desirable development 

5 There is in India not only a great reservoir of people 
desiring to do social work but there are quite a large number 
of organizations which have earned on this work effectively 
and efficiently There are many trained persons in social 
work Indeed, it surpnses me that anyone should think of 
sending our people to Europe or Amenca to learn social 
work I am entirely opposed to this If we have to do social 
work m India, we have to leam it in the environment of 
India and not in some entirely different country We have 
thus not only a large field to work in but good material The 
present attempt is to organize this material to the best 
advantage and to give it assistance. I am sure that you and 
your Government will welcome this and give it every 
co-operauon 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 


I am writing to you on tlie eve of my departure for Colombo 
I expect to be away for about a week This Colombo 
Conference has received a good deal of publiaty and, fora 
variety of reasons, probably unthought of by its sponsor, it 
has become important in the world's eyes It is true that sudi 
a gathering of some Pnme Ministers of Southern Asia can do 
a lot of good, more espeaally at the present moment when 
conflict rages in a part of Asia and further dangers lie ahead, 
which impenl freedom. But a construcuve atumde would 
require a common approach to our present-day problems 
How far that approach will be evident in Colombo is not 


easy to say now. There are obvious differences of opimon, on 
basic international matters, between India and Pakistan We 
may not discuss the United States mihtary aid to Pakistan 
there, but we must inevitably discuss the broader aqjecfs of 
the United States policy in Asia and, in this context, the 
military aid to Palustan has to come in somewhere, as an 
illustrauon, if nothing else. One should have thought that 
in these major problems affecting Asian countries, there 
should be a common approach, even though the emphasis 
may vary. I believe that, on the whole, there is that ^mon 
approach in so far as India and Burma are concemedand, to 
a considerable extent, Indonesia also Ceylon is ^ther nw 
to these intemauonal problems and has really not 
them orgivenmuch thought to them. Ithaslivcdanisote^ 
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changed materially since it became independent, though riie 
outer symbols and trappings have dianged. Because of its 
practical isolation in this way, local problems, like that of 
the people of Indian descent, loom large. Behind this is a 
certain fear of the great land of India somehow over- 
whelming Ceylon, not by military might but by very 
numbers Hence the excessive importance they attach to 
limiting people of Indian descent or Indian sympathies. 
They have, of course, also the problem of growing unem- 
ployment, and there again there is this fear of non-Ceylonese 
taking a growing share of the employment 
2 We appreaate these natural reactions of the Ceylonese 
andallow for them in our dealing^ with Ceylon We ^ve no 
desire to overwhelm Ceylon by numbers or in any other way. 
It will make little difference to India as a whole whether a 
feiv hundred thousand persons more or less are absorbed in 
Ceylon. It would, of course, make a difference to those 
persons who will suffer if they are not treated properly and it 
is a matta of our self-respect too. But, we have always to 
remember this fear of the Ceylonese Any so-called pressure 
tacucs on our part tend to increase this fear, and, therefore, 
make the solution a litde more difficult They begin to look 
away horn India in matters of trade, etc , and rely on some 
distant counury like England or, it may be, even Australia 
rather than India. And yet, every interest of theirs, including 
their basic cultural oudook, draws them to India, if but this 
fear was absent. Hence it is necessary for us not to say or. do 
anything which adds to tliis fear complex. 

S. Unfortunately, certain politicians and some groups in 
Ceylon neither speak nor act vmely and repeatedly come in 
the way of a friendly settlement. Even the last Indo- 
Ceylonese Agreement has had some rough treatment in 


t See ant^ p 499 
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Ceylon,* and I axn not at all sure faow far ii will be 
out. It is not so much what isbeingdonein Cej Ion in regard 
to it but the manner of doing it and the spirit behind it all 
tltai has troubled me and that has irritated greatly the latgs 
numbers o! people of Indian descent there. If these people 
Jose all hopffi of fair ucaunent in Cejion, then thev may well 
take to wrong courses The^- will suffer no doubt if they do 
that, but thev can give a great deal of trouble to the 
Gotemmeni of Ce'lon. Because of this, apart hom larger 
reasons, the onlv wise course for the Government of Ceylon 
is to come to reasonable terms with them and with us 

4, In spiteof these political difficulties, thereislittledoubt 
that die mass of die people of Ceylon look more and more 
towards India, mucli more so than anv other country. Even 
in the larger political field, there is probably more appreaa* 
tion of India's \iewpomi than the policy of the Government 
of Ce\ion might indicate. 

5 The Colombo Conference is meeiingat a critical stage. 
A few thousand miles awaj. the Geneva Conference is 
meeting with all the modem fanfare of pubheitv. last 
numbers of delegates with their camp-followers 
gadiertd in Genera Every national delegation there consists 
of hundreds of persons and probably members cf the prss 
hate gathered in equal numbers. The city of Gmet-a, 
important as it is. is not a big dtj . and diis vast ootvd must 
tax it to the utmost- 

6. 'Two dat s ago, I made a statement in the House of the 


2 On 7 Mawh 1954. tbc Sri Unten 
workers anplovfd a: RaDn 2 l?n» airponto 

n?donaUifihe» wi«hedtor«ajni!i«riobs Ind’iifoVsirissg 

SSi the workers h=d been 

demand hadbKnmadewtuioutpnorconsultatienw. 


of India 
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People on IndO'China * You have no doubt seen this. It was 
after a great deal of thought that I made this statement and 
the proposals cxintained in it There is nothing remarkable 
about those proposals, and yet to some people they might 
seem an odd and even a brave approach The fact is that the 
international atmosphere has become so vitiated by loud 
shouung and threats and sabre-rattling that the simplest and 
most obvious courses surprise one All that 1 have suggested 
is really very simple and I think very obvious, though it does 
not fit in with the atmospiiere of passionate denunciation of 
each other that is so common now. 

7 I ended my statement by quoting from some words of the 
Pope I shall repeat them here for they bnng out vividly our 
present-day international predicament “Peace”, he says, 
"cannot consist in an exasperating and costly relationship 
of mutual terror ” That is how we live today in mutual 
terror, which is both exasperating and costly, and which 
cannot possibly lead to peace Ihave ventured to point outin 
my statement, in as lestrained a manner as possible, ibai this 
approach of threat and denunciation and ultimatum must 
be given up I am not vain or optimistic enough to imaginf 
that what I have said will produce a marked effect But I have 
no doubt that vast numbers of people in the world will 
respond to it in the proper spirit and, it may be that public 
opinion does sometimes make a difference even in inter- 
national affairs In any event, it is for us to try with humility 
and firmness, we cannot guarantee results It is enough for 
us if we can get out of this mental dimate of fear and terror 
When we talk of a peace area, we refer to many things, but 
essentially what I mean is an area free from this reign of fear 
and ns piogeny 


3 In h« statemeni on 24 Apnl 1954, Nehru suggested that the 
^estion of MMefire should be gtren priority in the agenda for the 
“"d Franre, her three assoaated slates, and Viet Mmh should 

^ni complete independence to Indo-Oitna and the big powers should 
guarantee non-mtervenuon m the East Asian situation ^ 
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8 You will have seen the violent outbursts in Amenca 
caused by our refusal to permit Amencan aircraft carrying 
French troops from flying across India * This has angered 
many of the Senators and others in the United States And 
yet, we have laid down no new policy. For the last five or six 
years, we have consistently followed the policy of not 
allowing any noops or war materials to cross India by air or 
otherwise This is applied to the French going to Indo- 
China and to the British going to Malaya Having rqjea- 
tedly refused permission to the French in past years, we 
could not possibly allow American aircraft to do this In 
war, that would be a definite breach of neutrality In the 
present state of partial shooting war and parual cold war, 
that would be equally bad, if not worse from the point of 
view of our oft-repealed policy And yet, this simple fact has 
not been even understood by these worthy Amencan Sena- 
tors who are enveloped b\ fear and hatred of what they call 
the Communist menace. To them everything must be 
subordinated to the one end of Amenca leading a crusade 
against every country which is actually or poienually likely 
to come under Communist control Even if that objecuve 
ivas considered justifiable, the methods employed appear to 
me to produce a contrary result When this contrary result 
becomes apparent anywhere, there is great irritation m the 
United States as if the fault lay with other people and not 
with the policy they were pursuing It is astonishing how 
unwise and short-sighted American policy has been and 
continues to be, and how more and more it relies on sheer 
force and the might of the hydrogen bomb It is forgottm 
that in spite of the hydrogen bomb, human beings suii 

count 


4 For ocample. New Yoi* Times on 23 Aprf 

N^hw shouldbeieminded that 

do«notheU,mughC^mun,*t«mq«^J^^^ 

part to these weak and young sat® *at are tryi^ witn 
themselves would be most helpful 
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9 Tlie Communist world also relies on force and the 
hydrogen bomb, but it is a litde wiser in its approach. It does 
not forget how human beings react and takes full advantage 
of the passionate dislike in Asia and Afnca of colonialism 
and racialism. Also. I believe, that neither the Soviet Union 
nor China desire a war. They may have more insidious 
methods of approach, but those methods cannot be coun- 
tered by war but by other means 

10 ' We have come to the stage when the forces and 
madiines of war are more or less evenly balanced between 
these two rival blocs and neither can imagine that it can 
overwhelm the other Therefore, horn the stnaly practical 
point of view, the choice is between a war which destroys 
utterly and something that leads to the attainment of the 
objective aimed at and in some way averts war, which mi»aTHi 
some kind of mutual adjustment of the present-day world 
based on live and let live. There is no other way. Between 
these rival giants and their loud trumpeting, there u the 
small and jierhaps feeble voice of India Because perhaps 
that voice represents some reason, some hope of escape from 
the awful dilemma of our umes, it finds an appreciative 
audience in many countries It m^ht have been easier for us 
to remain silent and even try to close our ears to the drums of 
war But even that is not possible We are dragged into the 
fiay, whether we wish it or not The US military aid to 
Pakistan affects us and we have to say something and say it 
clearly and definitely. American aircraft want to cany troops 
across India If we permit this, immediately our policy of 
non-alignment goes to pieces. So at every step we have to 
take a decision and to announce it, and merely remaimng 
qmet does not lead to our escapmg the consequences of what 
15 happening. It is a tnal and test for us to mtuntain a calm 
and dispassionate oudook and not to be swept away by any 
pressure or by an angry reacUon to something that has 
happened At the same uine, to work hard to build up our 
own country and our own strength, both physical, psycho- 
logical and moral 

11. I have referred above to the 


angry reaction of some 
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Amencan Senators. This was on the occasion of a proposal 
to give technical aid to India.^ I must confess to you that I 
have been much womed over this matter of accepting or not 
accepting financial aid from America. All my self-respect is 
hurt at the taunts thrown out at us that, while we object to 
military aid being given to Pakistan, weare prepared to take 
other kinds of aid from the United States. Of course, there is 
a great deal of difference between military aid and aid for 
developmental purposes, which every country accepts in a 
degree And yet, there is a germ of truth in that taunt My 
own reaction would be to dedine with all politeness all such 
aid, even though that might put us in some difficulty I 
believe that the real growth of a country can only take place 
through inner strength and self-reliance Anything that 
might lessen that feeling of self-reliance, weakens the 
country It is through a measure of hardship, austerity and 
struggle tliat a people go ahead. That is how we made good 
in our struggle for freedom, and that is how we are likely to 
make good in the economic struggles before us 


12. Though my entire inclination therefore is not to 
encourage this economic aid from the United States, I have 
felt that for us to take any sudi positive step at this stage 
would itself be an imtating factor adding to the ill will 
between India and the United States And so, we have 
preferred to remain quiet about it and to await develop- 
ments These developments progressively make it more 
difficult for the aid to come orfor us to accept it Anyhow, we 
shall await events But in regard to one matter, I am clear m 
my mind. We should discourage large numbers of peopK 
coming here from the United States or going to Umt^ 
States from India under vanous schemes like the leadaship 
programme, etc It is not desirable for us to send our students 


6 On 24 April 1954, Senator Styles Bridges stated that in ww of 

Nehru’s tefusal to pennilUS 

Sn?3rSe?S?dtrtobein,deofanyfutu«^ 

r J 
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or others to the United States for training, except for some 
very specialized courses. The atmosphere of the United 
States is not suited for this purpose and then the environ- 
ment there is completely different from oiurs. Because part of 
the cost is met by some fund or other in the United States, we 
think that we are getting something on the cheap. That is 
not so and I think we should avoid this in future. 

13. As I write to you, news comes to me that the office of 
our Cbmraissioner at Nairobi in East Africa was suddenly 
raided by British troops and some of the assistant members 
of our staff were beaten and om papers thrown about ® All 
our African staff were arrested and taken away. This is 
apparently a part of what is called a great drive against Mau 
Mau You will appreciate the great seriousness of this 
Indeed the acting Governor^ subsequently offered his "most 
humble apologies” and ordered an immediate enquiry. He 
promised that those found guilty would be suitably puni- 
shed. The Commander-m-CaiieP called also at our Ctommis- 
sioner's office to offer his apologies We are taking suitable 
action m this matter in London and m Delhi. This incident 
indirates how the colonial Government in Kenya is func- 
tioning If this can be done to our representative’s office and 
to our staff, it ran well be imagined what others who have no 
such privileges have to put up with and, as for Africans of 
high and low degree, presumably everyone of them is treated 
as the worst of cnminals One might say that the whole 
population is dealt with as in a hostile enemy country and 
indeed in a worse way. Everybody is screened by the military 
in their rough and ready way, very few understanding the 
language even. This is the phase of colonialism and 
raaalism that we see We are asked to forget these matters 
and to join in the great crusade against communism by 
giving our moral sympathy and physical support to the 


6 On 24 Apnl 1934 

7 Sir Frederick Oamtord (1906-1978) 

8 General Sir George W E J Erskine (1899-1978) 
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French colonial regime in Indo-China and, possibly, at the 
same time to ChiangKai-shdc and Dr. Syngman Rhee It is 
difficult for me to understand how people in Europe and 
America cannot appreciate our feelings in such matters and 
how they can imagine that they can dragoon us in following 
policies which we dislike utterly. 


14 We are seeing also Frendi colonialism functioning at 
Pondicherry There have been brutal assaults on the people 
there However, there has been a development in regard to 
these French establishments which holds out some promise 
The Prime Minister of France has wntten to me® a fnendly 
letter suggesting negotiations I have replied*® in an equally 
friendly manner and welcomed direct negotiauons between 
the Government of India and the Government of France in 
r^id to these settlements Neitlier of us had made any 
commitments in these letters. But oui position is well 
known It has seemed to me that the French Government has 
at last realized that they cannot cany on as they have done 
The second realization may soon follow that the only tray 
open IS to transfer these settlements to India But naturally 
the French Government and people do not wish to be 
humiliated and we have no desire to do that Therefore, we 
shall deal with them in as friendly away as possible, holding 


to our views 

15. Because of the developments in Pondicherry and for 
other reasons also, the situation m Goa in undergoing a 
change But that is a more difficult problem *an that oi 
Pondicherry and we shall have to deal with it a little lata 
Meanwhile, we have made it p^ady clear to all 
concerned that we will not permit the soil of Goa lobe used 


10 On24Apnll954 
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by any foreign power as a base or for other military 
purposes.** 

16. The situation in Pakistan continues to be exceedingly 
fluid and uncertain. The elections in East Bengal have 
created a situation which, in a sense, is revolutionary.*® Mr. 
Fazlul Huq** and Mr. Suhrawardy*^ are two prominent 
leaders of East Bei^l and they have considerable influence. 
But what has happened in East Bengal is something much 
more than perhaps these leaders themselves imagined. A 
younger, more advanced and more leftist element has come 
to the front and will undoubtedly want to have its way. This 
new element is not communal at all. Politically it has taken 
up a strong line against the U.S aid to Pakistan It is 
intensely Bengali You may be interested to know of what 
some of them said the other day. Referring to the Bengalis of 
West Bengal, they said that "You people are becoming 
Hindiwalas now. We are the real Bengalis and therefore give 
us Tagore whom we will appreciate more than you will." 
This was said in a spirit of banter. But is shows this intense 
Bengali feeling that pervades East Bengal. 

n. Nehru, tefemngin the LokSabhaon 15 Apnl I954toTepoTt5aboui 
the oonsiructioti of an aerodrome in Goa, warned that the use of these 
enclaves as bases "will meet its opposition from us " 

12 The elections held between 8 and 11 March 1954 resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the United From, an alliance of the opposition 
panics, which secured 223 of the 237 seats teserved for Muslims and 10 of 
the 72 seals for the minonties The United Front’s programme envisaged 
the recogniuon of Bengali along with Urdu as an official language, 
rgection of the draft Constitution, dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly and its replacement by a directly elected body, and complete 
autonomy for East Pakistan in all matters except defence, foreign affairs 
and currency. 

13 A K Farlul Huq (1873-1962) Member, Bengal Coundl, 1913-34, 
and Central Assembly, 1934-36, Prime Minister of Bengal, 1937-41; 
headed the United Flont Ministry in East Pakistan, 1954; a Central 
Minister in Pakistan, August 1955 to Mardi 1956, Governor of East 
Pakistan, 1956-58 

14 H S Suhrawaidy (1893-1963) Chief Minister of the Muslim 
keague Ministty in Bengal, 1946-47; founder of the Awami X.eague in 
Pakistan, 1949, Prime Minister of Pakistan, 1956-57 
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17. The demand of East Bengal is for the Ckmstituenc 
Assembly of Pakistan to be dissolved and for the Central 
Government to be changed Both these have thus far been 
rejected by the Pakistan Government But I do not see how 
the Pakistan Government can continue to function as it is m 
the face of these demands. The only basic strength that the 
Pakistan Government has is that of the defence forces which 
mainly represent West Pakistan It is hardly likely however 
that the army will be utilized against East Bengal. 

1 8 Meanwhile in West Pakistan, in the Muslim League as 
well as the Constituent Assembly, a battle royal is ragingon 
the language issue, Urdu alone or Urdu and Bengali It 
would appear that East Bengal and West Pakistan are in 
headlong conflict over this issue. Even the old East Bengal 
representatives in the Constituent Assembly stand hrmly for 
Bengali 

19. King Saud” of Arabia has been visi ung Pal^tan ** He 
was to have gone to East Bengal also^ but this visit did not 
come off, no doubt because the Pakistan Government did 
not like the shape of things in East Bmgal. The King made it 
known to our lepresentauve in Karachi that hu visit to 
Pakistan was concerned with getting Pakistan’s aid against 
Israel He is not interested in other matters 


15 nwsivas demanded by HS 

Apnl 1954, Dacca observed a protest day and 

dt^olunon of this uniepresentauve and reacU^ty ^ 

bly" and Its replaoementbyabody elected on thebasis of aduUfran^ 

16 The deasion of the Muslim League ® of 

Annl 1954 that Bengali and Urdu would be the official 
Parisian led to widespread anU-Bengali 

22-2S Apnl 1954 Several pro-Urdu newspapers werepu 
(b bon O. 

18 He visited for 10 days from 20 Apnl 1954 
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20 The conflict between Israel and the Arab countries is 
becoming more intense and acute The Arab countnes me 
definitely afraid of Israel’s better-equipped army and otHer 
resources. For the moment there appears no way pointing to 
a settlement of this old dispute. 

21 . I have written to you previously about a matter which 
has troubled me greatly and continues to exercise my mmd. 
This is the question of minondes in India. I asked you once 
to find out the figures of recruitment of these minorides to 
our Services The figures I received were unsadsfactory. Our 
Consdtudon is very good and our laws and rules and 
reguladons are also&ir. But the fetct remains that in practice 
some of our minorides, and notably Muslims, suffer from a 
deep sense of frustrauon They feel that the Servi«s are not 
really open to them m any marked degree, whether defence, 
police or dvil. In business, the ei^cuee property laws, which 
unfortunately conanue even though they are not applied 
frequently, hear down upon them and restrict their oppor- 
tunides. In elections to our Assemblies and Parliament, it is 
not easy for Mushms to come in Even in our public 
otganizauons, it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
proper Muslim representation. I know this is so in the 
Congress. It is easy for anyone to become a primary member 
of the Congress, but when it comes to any elecdve post, a 
Muslim is at a ^sadvantage and there are no reservadons 
now anywhere. I imagine that this applies to other polidcal 
and like organizadons also. It is not that there is any anti- 
Muslim feeling as such, though sometimes even this is 
present. It is more the recrudescence of local and caste 
feelings. 

22 This IS very much so in so far as Muslims are 
concerned. To a slight extent this is so is regard to Chrisuans 
Mso, apart from some southern regions like Travancore- 
Cochin state. Looking at these questions not from a party 
^nt of view but an all-India viewpoint, this is a very bad 
development, and we shall have to give serious thought to it 
because it may well lead to most unfortunate consequences. 
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It is no good our criticizing the minoiit}’ communities and 
telling them that they do not behave. It is alvi-ays the duty 
and obligation of the majority to -win the goodtriU of die 
minorities by fair and etien generous treatmenL I fear that 
\ ery often the majority community in India not only foigets 
the minorities but acts in a narrou'-minded ts'ay, not 
realizing the far-readiing consequences of this. The whole 
structure of India and the process of emotional int^;ration, 
which is so important, will bebadly affected if wedonotdeal 
with this situation quickly and wi A vision and vigour. Even 
some of our old valiant Muslim stalu-arts of our freedom 
struggle find themselves today pushed out and -nith no 
effective voice. 


23 We must never foigct that we take pride in having a 
secular State. That brings its duties and re^nsibilides and 
obligations which apply far more to ihemajority than to the 
minority groups. Butapartfrom theory and thenghmessof 
a particular policy, the practical consequences of any other 
policy are of grave importance, for any other policy would 
inevitably lead to the encouragement of disruptive ten- 
dencies Ido not wish to exaggerate this maiterandl do not 
think it has gone deep yet. But the mete presenre of these 
tendencies is dangerous, ^^^lat troubles me most is the way 
most of us do not attach much importance to this '^e fiist 
thing to do is to realize the importance of tto question and 
to set about thinking how to deal with it in all ^pects o 



the strength of our position and 

commands outside India wiU depend on what we do mthm 


24 Youmusthaveseenthefourimportantiesolutionsihat 

the Congress Working Committee passed some tune ago. 


prohibition. 
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Among thfse resolutions was -one on the language issue 
which dealt fully with various aspects of it®* This again is 
important from the point of view of integrating India Also 
from the point of view of the minorities, whoever they may 
be. One reason for a sense of frustration among the Muslims 
is the growing belief that Urdu has little place in India now. 
I do not wish to go int& the merits of the question, though 
the merits are strong in favour of Urdu and Urdu is not 
Muslim language but an Indian language. But, apart from 
ments, the psychological result is important 
25 Then there is the resolution on the redistribution of 
provinces. You will notice that we have given the largest 
freedom of expression of opinion but we must maintain 
some discipline about it and some objective thinking. This 
IS a dangerous subject which will lead to disruption if we are 
not careful. 

26. A week ago. Dr. Satyapal,*^ the Speaker of the Punjab 
Assembly, suddenly died of heart failure. The present 
generation has almost forgotten the surring episodes of 35 
years ago, which shook India and heralded thf* coming of 
Gandhiji into the political arena and the mighty movements 
that followed Satyapal and Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew*® were the 


20 The tesoluuon stated that Hindi should be made a compulsotv 
subject at vanous stages in schools and colleges At the pnmary stage, the 
instniction should be given in the mother tongue of the child and at the 
secondary and the university stages, the pnmary language should be the 
regional language with Hindi as a compulsory second language. It also 
approved the programme of replaang English by Hindi in stages over a 
penod of 15 years 

21 (1885-1954) Congressman from Punjab, played a prommentrole in 
Rwlatt Act agitation. Speaker of the Punjab Assembly, 1952-54 

_ « (1888-1963) Played a prominent role in the nationalist movement 
in Punjab 
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outstanding names in April 1919 m Amritsar, the Punjab, 
and later in India. It was their arrest that led to the 
JaUianwala Bagh killings and martial law in the Punjab 
Dr Satyapal’s name is thus a part of India’s history 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am tvriting to you as our present session of Parliament is 
ending. This tm been a long and heavy session and all 
Members of Parliament, including the Ministers, of course, 
deserve a respite. The next session of Parliament is likely to 
meet in the third week of August We shall thus have a fairly 
long interval of about three months. I hope that this will 
enable us to deal with many important matters which 
require thought and discussion. The day to day work of 
Parliament gives litde chance for any leisurely thinking or 
.discussion Events succeed each other from day to day and it 
is difficult to keep pace with them. 

2 In particular, I hope that we will give thoughts to two 
matters— the reform of administrative procedures and the 
future of planning and the second Five Year Plan. Both 
these are subjects which cannot be dealt with in a hurry and 
which require careful consideradon Yesterday I made a 
statement in the Council of States giving some indication of 
what we were doing in regard to reform in administrauve 
procedures. ' This is, of course, an old story and not only the 
Central Government but all the State Governments have 
been dealing with this for years past. Some progress has also 
been made. Mr. Appleby’s report rather shook ns up and 
some further progress was made as a result of our consi- 


1 Nehtu said that his note of 17 January about review of civil service 
niles envisaged delegation of more finanaal powers to ministers and 
other administrative heads to facilitate expeditious implementation of ihe 
five year plan and various other prpjects 
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dering it During the last few months, we have been carrying 
on a number of enquiries, from different points of view, into 
this matter of administrative procedure We have collected a 
good deal of matenal whidi, 1 am sure, will help us in 
dealing with this problem effectively Dunng the next 
month I propose to give some time to the smdy of this 
material and in July I hope that we shall come to gnps with 
it as a Government It mig^t interest you to learn that even 
while these enquiries are progressing, we have profated by 
them and there has been a tightening up of our procedure in 
many respects There is less delay and more a sense of 
urgency. 

3 The second Five Year Plan is, of course, of paramount 
importance for us The importance lies not only in the 
actual work to be undertaken, but in our entire approach to 

it I think that it can be said with confidence that the reaction 

of the people all over the country is eminently satisfactory, 
wherever good work is done In particular, the community 
projects and the national extension service appear to be 
doing well. 


4. The community projects administration started in Apnl 
1952 and had to be built up from scratch There was some 
suspicion to begin with about this programme and many 
complained that it was much too official Gradually the 
underlying meaning of these comraumty projects, and lat^ 
the national extension servire, was understoodby the people 
their suspicions were dispelled Credit for this is due to 
large numbens of people, but, in the fmal analysis, it k due to 
the village workers The success of this scheme depends 
ultimately on those village workers even more *an on th^ 
at the top. It is thus important that these village workers 
should be carefully selected and given adequate 
The Director of the community projects administration, 

% 
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Shri S.K. Dey,2 has been the moving spirit and a dynamo in 
action. This programme, including the nauonal extension 
service, now coveis, in some way or other, about ‘ gth o£ 
India’s population By the end of this year, it is expected to 
cover nearly J ^th, that is between 50 million and 60 million 
people. This itself gives some idea of the magnitude of this 
undertaking and the way it is moving forward Indeed, u 
may be said to have devdoped a certain momentum of its 
own. The question is how to give it right direction and how 
to keep up quahty. 

5. Ttaming schools are now in operation for the training 
of 

(1) gram sevaks (village-levd workers); 

(2) soaal education orgamsers; 

(3) health personnel in the extension service; and 

(4) block development officers in extension service and 
administration. 

More centres are going to be esublished to train women 
workers, village blacksmiths and carpenters, school teachers 
for rural work and village leaders 

6 It is dear that the real jnoblem before us is not so much 
that of money, but of trained personnel. We have a fair 
number of highly trained people — good engineers, good 
doctore and specialists in other fidds, but we lack terribly 
twiddle stages, that is, overseers, teachers, 
me^nics, agricultural graduates, trained personnel for 
animal husbandry, and, of course, administrative personnel 
on a big scale. We have thought too much of schemes, big 
3n small, in terms of money and possibly equipment, but 
f much attention to the most important factor 
ot all, that is, trained personnel. Much of this training takes 


and rehabilitation 
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three years or more If we do not set about it immediately, 
then all our schemes will be held up for lack of such people 
Therefore, every State has to think hard about such training 
of these middle stages and set up centres for it It is obviously 
not possible for the Central Government to provide 
overseers, mechanics and the like in large numbers They 
have to be trained in the States Every State should, therefore, 
think out and forecast future requirements of every kind of 
trained personnel and make immediate provision for such 
training 

7 The community projects programme has suffered consi- 
derably from tlie shortage of imported equipment which was 
expected to come here from the U S A It is hoped that a good 
part of It will leach us soon As regards expenditure, it was 
pointed out previously that much of the money sanctioned 
and allotted for these projects had not been spent Much 
progress has been made now in this respect and it is expected 
that a large proportion of the total allotments uptil now will 


be spent. 

8. Thus, this community and extension programme has 
passed its early teething stage and is m full movement The 
tempo of work is increasing We have to keep up this tempo 
as well as the quality of the work We begin now the second 
phase on the foundations we have already built Most Sates 
have done well. The exceptions appear , to be Andhr^ 
Madras, Travancore-Cochin, Mysore, Delhi, Tripura and 
Vmdhya Pradesh. Both Andhra and Madras have suffered 
from the changes due to the partition and the setting up o 
new administrations. Among the good States in 
am Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Punjab. “Jd 

Bharat, Pepsu, Rajasthan, Saurashtia. Bhopal 

Himachal Pradesh 

9 I have often expressed a dislike of the ° 

who»eb«ng sent ab«=ad tor 

and ihonsands go to otlia doubt 

States of America, under vanous schemes I haw no 
that some people should go for speaal iraim g 
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more and more convinced that we should try to learn from 
what is being done in India Foreign training is good in 
spedalued subjects, but it is given in an entirely different 
environment and the person who comes bade is often 
frustrated at the conditions he finds in India. What we want, 
above all, today is a vast number of people trained for the 
middle stages of work and we must devise some methods of 
doing so Even from the point of view of understanding 
India and being in tune with it and seeing what is being 
done in the country today, it is far more desirable for our 
people to travel about India than to visit foreign countries. It 
IS unfortunate that the lure of visiting foreign countries still 
draws a very large number of our people, who do not seem to 
realize what their own country is and how much there is in it 
to see and learn from. 

10 I have begun this letter with some of our domestic 
probl^s for two reasons. Firstly, because in the ultimate 
analysis it is our domestic progress that counts and that gives 
us some strength to deal with outside problems Secondly, 
because the time has come for us to review what is being 
done in India, to understand it and to give it the right 
direcuon and push. The next two or three months are 
relatively easy months from the political point of view and 
therefore it is desirable that we should utilize them in 
thinkii^ about these matters, so that we can go ahead a little 
later with greater eneigy and understanding. 

11. Since I wote to you my last fortnightly letter, much has 
happened in international affairs I went to Colombo to the 
South East Asian Prime Mmisiers’ Conference there and, 
since my return, we have had to give much thought to what 
ts happening at Geneva as well as, of course, the situation in 
Indo-China During the last few days I have spoken at length 
in, both the Xxik Sabha and the Council of States on foreign 
affairs, more pamcularly on the Colombo Conference,* the 

3 Nehru informed the Lok Sabha on 15 May 1954 that the Colombo 
^terence countries, while differing on several issues, were unanimous 
•nopposiuon toany interference from outsidein their internal affairs and 
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Genwa Conference^ and the developments in the French 
estebhshments in India.* The upheaval in Pondichenyand 
other French enclaves has been remarkable and 
spontaneous. We welcome it, of course, and yet it « 
embaTOssrng for us because we wish to act in a stnctlv 
constitutional manner and not unilaterally At the present 
moment our representatives are carrying on negotianons 
with the French Government in Paris about this issue Thus 
not much piog^s has been made- This is partly due to 
tM weakness and instability of the French Govemment 
They hang on to office by a thin thread which might snapat 
any moment and therefore they dare not come to any vital 
deasions I hope that these negotiations will yield 
substantial results But whatever that may be, the future of 
these French establishments has been practically deaded by 
the people living there and there can be no going back on 
that position 


12 Goa is a much tougher problem We shall deal with it 
in due course with a mixture of pauence and firmness 

13 About Colombo and Geneva, I need not say much 
because I have said much elsewhere. The Colombo Con- 
ference was undoubtedly a unique event and I am sure the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, who invited us, was himself 
surpnsed at the importance of that conference. It was the 
first coming together on the offiaal level of some Asian 
countries, recently freed. Pakistan stood rather apart from 
the others because of its entanglement with Amencan 
policy Nevertheless, we arrived at a very large measure of 


4 While stressing the importance of the Geneva Conference, Nehru 
believed that had the ceasefire in Indo^ina been effected at the nw 
when India proposed it, much of the killings would have been 

5 He stated on 15 May in the Lok Sabha that roughly 
Fnnch establishments were under some kind ofpopular control and i 
the test there were strong movements 
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agreement^ because of the pressure of drcumstances and the 
common urges of the people of Asia. 

14 In Geneva, progress is slow, but it is evident thatat least 
two countries are trying their utmost to find a way to some 
settlement, even though that might be a provisional settle- 
ment These two countries are the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union. France is in a very difficult position because of 
her defeat in Indo-China and the instability of her 
Government French opinion is anxious to have a ceasefire 
and settlement in Indo-China. But the Government seems to 
be of many minds and is ptdled in different directions The 
United States, for the first time m international conferences, 

15 not playing a very important part Normally they 
dominate such conferences But the initial lead they gave 
was not accepted by the others and Mr. Pulles retired from 
the scene. 

15. Basically the question is whether there should be a 
setdement involving give and take or an imposition. The 
United States want an imposition of the terms they approve 
of, which practically amount to a surrender of the other 
patty, and yet the other party is in by no means a weak 
position. In fact, both militarily and politically, they are 
well established and there is no reason, therefore, that they, 
should surrender. President Eisenhower put this essential 
difficulty in a phrase. He said that they were faced with a 
dilemma which was represented by the two words — un- 
attainable and unacceptable. 

16 No country in the world really wants war except 
probably Formosa and South Korea They imagine that they 


6 The oonCeience urged speedy ceasebre in Indo-China and the 
complete independence of the associated states, the suspension of the 
hydrogen bomb teste. People's China's representation in the U N , self- 
oetermination for Morocco and Tunisia, and rehabilitation of the 
niesunian Arab refugees in their original homes Affirming their forth in 
oemocraiic institutions, the Prime Ministers expressed their determi- 
nation to resist outside interference in their countries' affoirs 
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will be beneficiaries if a war takes place. In a similar way 
tbete are two countries which are in a sense benefiaaries of 
the cold war These are Germany and Japan. If there is any 
settlement, the help that is floiving into Germany and Japan 
from the United States is likely to lessen considerably 
17 Our relations with Pakistan are about as bad as they 
have ever been I do not think there is much ill ivill between 
the peoples of the two countnes But govemmentally these 
relations are bad Politically, Pakistan is unstable and there 
is no knowing when there might be a change thereat the top 
The conflict between East Pakistan and West becomes more 
bitter ^ Economic conditions in Pakistan are very bad 
Meanwhile, Americans of various kinds aowd into western 
Pakistan 


IS I have drawn your attention previously to some 
resolutions passed by the Congress Working Committee at 
Its last meeung » They are important and they lay doivn the 
policy in regard to the question of language, reorganizauon 
of Slates and prohibition which, I think, is of great 
importance and has to be followed It is most unfortunate 
dial both in regard to the States problem and the language 
problem, bitter and wholly unnecessary controversies 
conunue This does little credit to us 
19 Taking a broad survey, we can say that we are doing 
fairly well. Difficult problems confront us, »ntemauonal y 

to disrupt and weaken Among these fo^ 
connected with the language controversy and the 
zauonof States Wehave, therefore, 
noTm encourage these forces and to approach these 


, For example, 

stayed atvay from the disc^on * ^diUiduonihe 

AMembly on the question of waun^^ ^ -sumnder fo 

pW that the measure 
poUucal pressure” from East Benga 
8 See ante. PP SSe-W 
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problems in a spirit of conciliation. Speaking the other day^ 
to a large 'number of Members of Parliament on the 
language question, I pointed out that I was not aware of any 
instance in history, at any time, where there was such a great 
deal of agreement on such an issue as there was in India 
This agreement on the question of langus^ is enshrined in 
our Consatuuon and is generally and widely accepted by the 
people in the north and the south. In other countries, where 
language issues have been raised, there have been bitter 
controversies and a lack of agreement In Yugoslavia there 
are three official languages and two scripts and all offiaal 
work is done in three languages and two scripts. There is no 
compulsion on anyone to learn a particular la ng uage 
Yugoslavia wisely decided to give this heedom so as not to 
appear to impose anything on any part of the people and to 
allow natural growth We have gone much further and 
generally accepted two basic propositions: firstly, that all 
the regional lai^uages have to be fully develop^ m their 
legions, and secondly, that Hindi should be the alhindia 
official language. This does not mean that Hindi is a better 
language than the other regional languages. It means that 
Hindi is the most suitable language for all-India purposes 
We must not letit appear that Hindi is being imposed at the 
expense of other languages, for that will be injurious to the 
growth of Hindi. Hindi has been accepted for all-India 
purposes and we should help it to grow and enrich it for this 
purpose Indeed, we should not even impose it on the 
smaller languages, as in the tnbal areas We have laid down 
that the mother tongue, whatever it is, must be the medium 
of primary educaaon It is for this reason also that I 
deprecate the agitation against Urdu Urdu is no rival of 
Hindi and cannot be such But to suppress it or discourage it 
IS bad both from the political and cultural points of view. 
We should encourage it in its own sphere and make people 
feel that there is no animus against Urdu Another fact to be 


9 ^ehru addressed the Congress Parharaemary Party on ISMay 1954 
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borne in mind is that no people, in any part of the country, 
should feel that they will be put under a handicap or 
disability because Hindi will become the alMndia language 
If these two factors are borne in mind and if we work for the 
growth of Hindi, then there will be no opposiuon and no 
conflict 

20. In regard to the reorganization of States, it is becoming 
absolutely necessary that we pull ourselves up and refuse to 
bring this subject down to the level of passionate 
controversy. By strong language and denunciation of wch 
other, we shall achieve nothing except our own discredit 

21. The international situation is a dangerous one. Our 
situation vis-a-vis Pakistan is also full of penis We have to 
bear all this in mind in our domestic affairs and not allow 
ourselves to weaken or to be disunited 

22. It may interest you to know that a few days ago I met 
Mr. Appleby who paid us a second visit this year He went to 
many places which he had visited the previous year. He told 
me that what he had considered not possible last year had, to 
his surprise, been done In fact, he was greatly heartened by 
the progress that had been made in India even in this year 
He spoke highly of the administrative apparatus of some 
States, What cheered him especially was the popular 
response to our community project and other programmes 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

The progress of the National Plan Loan' has not been as 
good as we had hoped. The total subscripaons from the 19 th 
April to the 15th May amounted to Rs 61 crores. Of this, the 
amount subscribed by the general public is not very good. 
We hope that, with the end of the busy season at the end of 
this month, there will be a greater response. It is necessary, 
however, to keep up propaganda andmake a special effort to 
this end. I do hope that your Government will help in this in 
every way As you know, this is for the common good of the 
State as'well as the Central GovemmenL 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


A special letter in addition to the Foitnightly Letters 
.*,* Loan ivas announced by the Central Government on 12 April 

•°*®Jse5inds£romthepublicto&naneedevelopmentalprogrammes 
®*''wing both the Coitxal and the States schemes 
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My dear CSiief Minister,* 


The other day a question ivas ashed in the Madias Assembly 
about the expenses of a brief visit I paid to Madras State in 
October last The answer was that this cost the State 
something in the neighbourhood of Rs. 90,OOOA. As hur as I 
remember, 1 spent about three days in Madias State. 

I was shocked and upset to learn that my visits on tour cost 
so much. 1 cannot understand why this should be so It ivas 
said that this was for security reasons Security may be lei) 
necessary and I have no complaint about it But if, in the 
name of security, we spend such vast sums, then there is 
obviously something very wrong somewhere. I shall hesitate 
to go anywhere if I am so costly. 

Whenever I have protested in a State against the elaborate 
arrangements made for me, I have been told that they are 
merely carrying out the dir^ons of the Home Ministry in 
Delhi. When I ask the Home Mimstry, they admit that they 
have issued full instructions but they add that there is ^ 
reason why a certain commonsense should not be apphea 
and, in any event, why such large sums should Ire sp^t. 

This IS an important public matter and it has ^ 
considerable public attention as well ascnuasm Forine.u 


is painful. , 

Anart from secunty, I have found that the otl 

airsSgements made for me are much too elabo^^ 


• A leiterin additton to the Fotmi^a} Letteis. 
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disturb and distress me. I have often pointed this out in the 
States I have visited. 

I am -writing to our Home Ministry on this subject, 
because it has become essential that this should be carefully 
looked into and it should be made quite impossible for these 
heavy sums to be spent Indeed, I just cannot understand 
how all this money can be spent on security or other 
arrangements. 

I shall he grateful if you will look into this matter. My 
future tours, etc. will depend greatly on how far I am 
satished about arrangements made for me and the cost of 
them 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
3 June, 1954 
Id Dsy 


My dear Chief Minister, 


The neu’spapers are full of the Genei’a Conference. In spite 
of these full reports, it is a little difhcult to find out what is 
really happening, and yet the main picture is clear enough 
I\%at is happening in Genem is, I need hardly say, of the 
highest importance. It may represent a turn towards peace or 
towards war, and war now means a major war developing 
into something on a vrarld scale. Recently a turn for the 
better took place in regard to Indo'’Qiina and tlie High 
Commands of the vraning factions there are now meeting in 
Geneva to discuss tedimcal details conneaed with a ceasebre 
That IS good, in so far as it goes. But tliere are too mam 
obstacles yet for any assurance that a settlement vrill come. 
2. A recent move, apparently by Thailand* but obvioush 
inspired by the U.S A , has been to ask tlie Securiij’ Counal 
to send observers under a peace sub-commission to theThai- 
Indo-China border. It seems rather odd to choose 
particular moment to make this request, just when thereisa 
talk of a ceasefire and a possible settlement in the Indo- 
China region There has been no danger to the Thai border 
ever since the Geneva Conference met. Therefore this move 
has little to do vwth the present, but rather indicatw an 
expectation of failure at Geneva. If Uiere is failure, dim a 
number of peace obsen-ers at the border there would hardly 


1. •n«,landmadeihei«iu«ion29 May 1954 to tbeChattmanofihc 
Securit} Counal 
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be of mudi help. Raising this particular question in the 
Secunty Council at this present juncture, to some extent, 
lessens the chances of a settlement at Geneva. The issues 
there are very delicately balanced and every little thing 
counts this way or that way. 

3. As a matter of fact, the U.K Government has been much 
put out by this Thai request and even the French 
Government has not liked it Nevertheless, the matter is 
going to be considered in the Security Council. We are not 
there, but we have made our views dear to some of the 
Powers concerned and expressed our apprehension at this 
step.2 Probably, if this matter is pressed in the Security 
Council, some of the countries which privately disapprove 
of it, may publidy support it, because of their bonds with the 
U.SA. 

4. The Indo-China situation concerns us espedally in two 
ways One, of course, is the possibility of a breakdown in the 
negotiations, leading to an extension of the war area. The 
Rench are politically and militarily in a very weak position. 
If the war continues, they are likely to suffer further defeats 
This will not be tolerated by the U.S. and they might then 
intervene directly. Such intervention by the U.S. is likdy to 
be followed by China intervening also directly, and that 
means full scale war between the U.S and China. If that 
once happens, then a world war ivill not be far off. Because 
of this, what happens at Geneva isof the highestimportance. 
5 The other aspect concerning us is in the event of some 
possible settlement. There is a great deal of talk about 
neutral nations undertaking the burden of poliang the area 
in case of a ceasefire When people talk about neutral 
nations, the first country they think of is India. This may 
he an honourable position for us, but it also brings 


.r£ 9" f J™* 1954, India inloimed the Bnush Government that 
nn» j*” , 1® ihe Secunty Oouncil is ill timed and is likely to 

P»|udtce the Geneva Qmferenw 
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responsibility. We have refused to commit ouiselves in anv 
ay. But arcumstances are such that it may be difficult for 
us not to undertake some kind of responsibility We have 
made it dear, however, that we can only do so if there is 
KTT parties and at thar mvitauon 

^rther that weshall only undertake peaceful dunes andnot 

commit ourselves to anything which might lead to mditary 


6 You must have seen frequent references in the 
newspapers to the visit of Shri V.K. Krishna Menon to 
Gene va and to his meeung the leading delegates there Many 
people have thought that he is intervening in some way on 
behalf of India or that he has carried some spedal messages 
from us to the Geneva Conference. This is not correct It is 
true, however, that he went to Geneva, on his way to New 
York, at our instance I suggested to him to spend about four 
or five days there and meet the representauves of the U.K , 
USA, the Soviet Union, and China^ especially, and 
explain to them our own attitude and, more espeaally, what 
the Colombo Conference had done We have no proposals or 
suggestions to make When Shn Krishna Menon got there, 
he had long talks with the prinapal parties and it was found 
that his presence there might perhaps be useful because he 
could meet the dele^tes informally and talk to them 
frankly In the conference itself there is so much rigidity and 
formality that such informal approaches seldom take place, 
A person who represents a neutral country has thus a certain , 
advantage in informal discussions I believe that Shn 
Krishna Menon’s presence in Geneva has done some good in , 
this way. In fact, when he went away to London, it was 
suggested to him to return to Geneva where he has gone 
now He has been in close touch with Mr Eden, ForeSgn 
Secretary of the Umted Kingdom, who has been working 
hard for peace 


5 He met General Bedell-Sniith, U S Under Secretary of State, V 
Molotov, the Foreign Minister of the U S S R , and Zhou Enlai, the 
Chinese Premier, between 23 and 29 May 1954 
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7. We have taken particular care not to give any publicity 
or to stress in any way the informal part that India has taken 
behind the scenes at Geneva. Yet the fact remains that this 
part has been an important one and might w'ell make some 
difference In fact, most dose observers have realized that an> 
real settlement in South East Asia must have the goodrvill 
and support of India, even though India is not offidally 
connected with the Geneva Conference. All tliis brir^ 
additional responsibilities upon us We try to avoid tliem 
but we cannot escape when such great issues are at stake. 

8 Negotiations in regard to the French establishments in 
India are proceeding in Paris The pace is rather slow. Partly 
this IS due to the complicated state of French domestic 
politics, with the Government hanging on by a thread, and 
partly to the French preoccupation with Genei'a Aftei 
much preliminary talk, the French Government made some 
definite proposals, which we found totally unacceptable ♦ 
We are now making some counter-proposals which, in 
essence, give us authority in these settlements while 
maintaining a measure of French prestige. This is, of coui se, 
suggested only for a brief period at the end of which theie 
should be full uansfer. If these proposals of ouis are not 
agreed to, tlien there will be a break in the negotiations and 
our representatives will come back Meanwhile, there have 
been several bad incidents in diese French establishments as 
>'ou must have read in the papers.* 

9 A very important, but not whollj unexpected, 
development has taken place in East Pakistan which has 
gone under Governor's rule.* This U remarkable so soon 


*" *'■ ins'swme of ilie French 
-fter one weS Ld r dismissal 

Iskander Mina. Defence&^’i^ry^^r^^^^ 
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after a general elecuon which gave a tremendous majority to 
one group, and in a country predominantly Muslim, in the 
month of Ramzan and on the eve of Id Pakistan today 
represents a country in a state of progressive disrupuon, 
both political and economic Apparently, the only thing 
that really holds it together is the army But it is doubtful 
how far even a good army can succeed in this task for long 
So far as we are concerned in India, it is better for us to avoid 
saying much about these developments in Pakistan We 
have to be vigilant, however, because, when the military 
mind IS in control, anything may happen 

10 At a recent meetmg of the Congress Working 
Committee, special attention was drawn to the panchayat 
system ’> I would commend your attention to that resoludon 
because I think it is essential for us to develop these self- 
governing insatutions from the village upwards I believe 

that thebases of our political and judicial systems shouldbe 

the pancbayats 

11 Bi my last letter to you, I referred to some remarks made 
by Mr Appleby dunng his recent visit to India You will be 
interested to read a note* of his regarding our community 
projects and extension service I attach a copy of it 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


7 The lesolutton passed on 22 May 1954 siro^ly 

8 Appleby, while commending *e general 

9 Not printed. 
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8 June, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

Many of you have written to me about the steps you have 
taken in regaid to the National Plan Loan. I know that in 
some of the States effective steps have been taken even on the 
district level, but I have a feeling that in some States greatei 
impetus could be given to tins loan. You will, therefoie, 
forgive me for imung again on the subject, even though this 
is lather unnecessary in the case of some States. 

The results thus far acliieved liave not been very satisfactory’ 
in regard to individual participauon and, more especially 
small subscriptions, which we consider so important 
Information has reached me also from some distncts wheie 
thus far little or nothing has been done 

I would, therefore, suggest to you to wake up your district 
authorities. I feel sure that, widi more effort at the district 
level, much greater results could be achieved I suggest that 
your District Magistrates might be asked, if they liave not 
already been asked, to send weekly reports to you. 

I need not emphasize the importance of this loan, not only 
from tire financial point of view but, even more so, from the 
psychological. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


A speaal letter in addition to the Fonnightly Letters 
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15 June, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

During the past fonmgjit, by far the most important thing 
from the world point of view has been the Geneva Con- 
ference As I wnte this letter, it appears to be collapsing * lus 
just possible that the conference will adjourn without 
biealung up completely, leaving the military talks to be 
continued If so, it might state that when the ceasefire talks 
are over, the other matters will be further considered That 
appeals to be possibly the mostfavourable outcome that one 
can expect now from this conference, or the result might be 
worse and may be a complete break-up 
2. There have been two questiSns discussed at Geneva, the 
Korean question and Indo-China Both have acted and 
reacted on each other The Indo-China situation has been 
the graver because war is going on there and the posiuon of 
fhe French grows daily worse And yet, perhaps the rea 
difficulties at Geneva related more to the Korean quesuon It 
was proposed that the present neutral supervisory commis- 
sion in Korea might be ended This would have ® 

ending of the armisace in Korea also and that 
have meant the resumpuon of war The South Korean 



anmslice. [uncUons and powers of the 

rfuHceof thecountnestofonn the Neutral NanonsSujiervis^ „,n»the 
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leaders continuously talk of war. Thus, there has been a fear 
of war starting in Korea and war continuing m Indo-Chma. 

3. There have been fairly full rqiorts in the press about the 
discussions in Geneva, though often there is a definite slant 
given to these reports It has been unfortunate that, during 
the greater partbf this confereiux period, there has been no 
adequate Indian press representation there, which can give a 
more objective analysis of the situation. I have received 
almost daily reports from Mr. Eden. Presumably these are 
sent to all Commonwealth countries. In addition, I have 
sometimes had personal messages from Mr. Eden I have also 
had reports from time to time horn Shri V.K. Krishna 
Menon. This has enabled me to follow these proceedings a 
little more easily than I might otherwise have done. Even so, 
the entire situation has been so complicated that it is 
difficult to understand the inner workings of it. Our 
position has Been, aSjou know, that, for the sake of helping 
the cause of peace, we would be prepared to undertake 
certain responsibilities, provided always that there is an 
j^ireementbetweentherival parties When Mr. Eden sugges- 
ted that the Colombo Conference countries should under- 
take the supervision of an armistice in Indo-China,^ we 
pointed out to him that we could only accept something 
which had been agreed to by both the parties As the Soviet 


® "impartial” countries 
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Union and China did not acxept this proposal of Mr. Eden,’ 
it fell through, just as the other proposals had also fallen 
through. The Soviet Umon had no particular objection to 
Pakistan being one of the countries, but it did object to 
Pakistan being considered a neutral country because of the 
military aid that the U.S. have given it. At the same ume, 
both the Soviet Union and China vigorously opposed the 
suggestion that no Communist country could be neutral 

4 It is always difficult to know what public opinion is in 
countries like the Soviet Union and China We can only 
discuss governmental opinion In the United States, on the 
other hand, theie is so much public opinion and so vaned 
that it is difficult to know what it is in the balance Even the 
U.S. State policy is difficult to understand Important 
people speak in different ways or with a different emphasis 
Some talk of intervention and war,* others say that they 
should not intervene * The balance now appears to be in 
favour of non-intervention, for the simple reason tliat the 
French collapse in Indo-China has gone too far, and even 
intervention might not yield the results aimed at 
5. An American wnler, descnbing these international 
conferences, uses the simile of a poker game in the old wild 
days of the west in America Apparendy the players not only 
played it with cards but with six Shooters in their hip 
pockets If the distribution of the caids was not favourable, 


3 On5Junel954,Molotov,whilereaff»rmingthatlhejomiarin^ 

commission should consist of India, Pakisian, n . 

Slovakia, said that if objection was raised to 

Qechoslovakia as neutral, then "innolesserdegreesuchobjecuonra 

raised against thecapitalist rountnes ,,,,pj,Kat"toavoidfurther 

4 On 16 Apnl WH Vu 3 ^Pi«identNKonstate^hm toaw 

Communist expansion m Asia has to take the 

now, by putting our boys in I think ihe Executive n 

>• sTin fin if _ M 
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the six shooters came out and dedded the outcome of the 
game So, if the political situation is not favourable, the big 
weapons come out and war is thought of. At present, in 
Indo-China, both the political and the military situation is 
entirely favourable to the Viet Minh. In Korea, there is a 
stalemate In the wider field there is a fear in the mind of the 
military people in the U.S. that the Soviet Union is 
progressing fest in the atomic field and might even go ahead 
of the U.S. , so far as the hydrogen bomb is concerned. Thus, 
the fear is that both the strat^c balance and the weapons 
balance is turning against them Should one wait for this to 
happen or indulge in the desperate venture of an appeal to 
arms? This is where what is calleda "preventive” war comes 
in There has been far too much loose talk in the United 
States and now that the hard facts of the situauon are being 
appreaated a little more than they were, there is confusion 
in thinkmg and anger and some sense of frustration. A war 
now does not offer a dear chance of success A ivar later 
might be still less likely to offer this 

6. In such a situation of relative balance in both the 
strategic and weapons positions, the only chance of peace is 
to recxignize that neither party can dictate terms to the other. 
That is some kind of negotiate settlement and a recognition 
of live and let live. Probably ^e Soviet Union and China are 
well content to accept this position because they think time 
is in their favour. For the Americans, this is hard to swallow. 
In the past they have often said that the People’s Govern- 
ment of China must be liquidated and they have encou- 
raged Formosa to think so. Suggestions have also been made 
that some of the smaller Eastern European Communist 
countries should also be helped to throw off Soviet domi- 
nance. Now it gradually apf>ors that this is no easy matter 
and indeed is hardly possible except in terms of a highly 
risky adventure and war. 

7 Afr.DuIlesatonetimeperhapsthoughttbatthethieatof 

massive retaliation and of military combinations in Europe 
and in Asia against the Commuhist countries might frigh- 
ten these countries and induce them to surrender. It did not 
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bighten them and then the question arose whether the threat 
shouldbe acted upon. Other countries like the UX werenot 
prepared for this and so the U.S. also had to holdback. 


8. As you know, Mr. Casey,^ the Australian Foreign 
Minister passed through Delhi a few days ago^ on his way to 
Geneva. I had a long talk with him. Casey began by 
expressingsomeapprebension inregard to American policy 
which, he saidt was wholly unrealistic. He told me that 
Australia had privatdy exerdsed as much pressure as they 
could to restrain the a^pessive tendency in America. Of 


course, publidy they could not do so and, in the final 
analysis, they would have to support America. What was 
American policy?, he asked. It was influenced by so many 
extraneous factors that it was impossible to answer this 
question with any precision. The American Constitution, 
a^ynrHing to him, was wholly out of date and provided so 
many checks and countcr-diecks that no firm policy could 

develop. Indeed, this Constitution ivas a continuation, mfa 

some variations, of the old colonial Constitution of the 13 
States, prior to independence. At present, no dear line could 
beadoptedby the American State Departmentbccause of the 
dections that were coming in November next Casey said 
that he was convinced that there could be no real setflement 
of the Far Eastern questions so long as the ® 

Government of China tvas not given a place in die U.N. He 
had mentioned this to Mr. Dulles, who had rqrlied tba^ 


certainly not before the November decaons 

9. Asamalterof fact, *e question of^na’satoion in 

the U.N. has not been diiecdy discussed at „ 


6. Forb.fn.sK^ol^P^®’ 

7. 10 and 11 June 
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ConEeience, made some contemptuous references to Chou 
En-Iai and China,' and yet, it is with Chou En-lai that he 
and the other countries have to deal in Geneva and, what is 
more, Chou £n-lai is in rather a fovourable position 

10. Mr. Casey thought that probably the only way out 
would be for a partiuon of Vietnam Some people even in 
America think Aat the whole of Vietnam should be written 
off and Laos and Cambodia and, of course, Siam, should be 
protected. All this indicates that there is no clear policy or 
dear thinking. The rapid succession of events has gone 
beyond the thinking of many of these statesmen and they are 
in,a state of confused hustration. 

11. In the course of the discussions in Geneva, Mr. Eden 
drew attention to an interesting fact. He pointed out that 
there was a great difference between Vietnam and Laos and 
Cambodia That was the dividing line between two great 
avilizadons, the Chinese and the Indian Vietnam has been 
far mote powerfully influenced by China in the past, while 
Laos and Cambodia had sdll greater evidences of Indian 
influence. 

12 As you know, Shri Krishna Menon has been in Geneva 
for a good many days Some people have said that his going 
there, when India was not invited to the conference, was 
hardly consistent with India's digmty It was a kind of 
"gate-crashing" which did not enhance our prestige As a 
matter of faa, India's prestige had seldom been higher than 
it has been in Geneva during these fateful days. This, of 

8. Reacting to Molotov’s proposal at the Berlin Conference for 
inviting People's China to the proposed Geneva Conference, Dulles said 
on 15 Apnl 1954 "who is this Chou En-lai whose addition to our circle 
would male possible all that has lor so long seemed impossible’ He is a 
leader of a regime whi* gained de lano power in China through bloody 
war; whtdi has liquidated millions of Chinese, which diverts the 
economic resources of ns impoverished people to military efforts, so that 
th^ starve by the million, whidi became an aggressor in Korea and was 
adjudged so by the United Nanons, whidi promotes aggression in Indo- 
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Siisbra blenon did not go on behalf of the Coloabo 
Coii£s3nrs. He xrent on behalf of our GorenimenL Exen 


before be reached Genera, be receired a message from Jlr. 
Eden at Cairo xequesnng him to meet him in Paris fits 
xvhrch xras done. Later, in Genexa he played an hnportam 
role in hiealdag through somexrhat the ligiditr that pie- 
xailed iem at that time hetxreea the different dd^dons. 
hir. Eden sent me a message appredating the hdp that 
Siishna Ixfecon xvas git-rng. IVhen Siidina Ifeaon xrsni 
axray tolondonaftera fexr days. herecex-edarnKsagefcom 
Idr. Eden requesdng Iran to enme back to Genexa I had 
CTxq »n bi-n dis c g d onin thismatterandhexrentbadc. Again, 
aher a fexr more days, hexras on the point ofleaxing, xrhen 
Idr, Casey saxrme here and ejpiesedaxrish toseeEridina 
MenoninGeaeva. Solashed him to stay on foranother txro 
or ihree days. He left Geaex^a yesterday. His stay there xras 

^ - m i xe T xr ax s dmingthesedelicaten^opaiioas and 
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many a petty obstacles was sunnounted Oddly enough our 
standing with nearly all the delegations continues to be 
high, in spite of all that has happened. This includes not 
only the big Powers but also the Viet Minh, Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia. 

13. We shall await with some apprehension the course of 
coming events. This course is not likely to be a smooth one 
Probably tlie war in Indo-China will continue and Hanoi 
and the surrounding region will fall to Viet Minh The 
French have lost their morale cdmpletely and the defeat of 
the French Government* has made matters worse both for 
the war in Indo-China and the continuauon of the Geneva 
Conference. Whatever may happen, the situation is a serious 
one and perhaps, in spite of every desire to avoid the final 
catastrophe of war, the world may gradually be pushed into 
It. I do not suppose this will happen in the near future but 
the chances of peace have receded, and, if that is so, some 
time or other the conflict we have feared will begin I 
remember being told by eminent statesmen of the West that a 
war now will be very different from any previous war. It will 
not begin slowly and gradually develop, but will begin at 
the highest pitch, and the aim will be utter destruction of the 
enemy’s cities, industries, administrative centres and, in fact, 
everything that represents the organized life of a nation. The 
atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb also will come into 
play. Each party will be afraid of the other getting the lead 
and so it will do its utmost If this happens, then a force will 
have been let loose ivhich no one can control It will have an 
impetus of its own and may go on almost indefinitely. It is 
not easy to imagine a quick victory or even a victory after 
some considerable time. Death and devastation on a 
scale will spread throughout the world. 


‘ ^ rBignauon on 12 June after the National 

Assembly |wssed three resolutions cnuaiing the Government’s policy 

and parucularly Its handling of the Indo-Caiinaquesaon ^ 
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rom the narrowest selfish motives, that is the only possible 
wy for us. We talk of the Colombo Conference pJwe«. bw 
w IS dear that all of them do not hold the same^opimon 
akistan certainly does not, it is definitely committed 
t^ylon anyhow is not very important in this context 
Indonesia and Burma are very much nearer toindia’s policy, 
tliough in some matters, they might differ because of their 
internal or external situations. 


15 This brings me to Pakistan. Just as the general 
elections in East Bengal were quite unique, the subsequent 

happenings thereareequallywithoutprecedent EastBengal 

IS being treated like a colony of Western Pakistan and a 
colony under military dominauon. Considerable armed 
forces have ban sent from the West to tlie East The story of 
how this decision was taken at Karachi is an extraordinary 
one Mr. Fazlul Huq was deliberately trapped, through an 
American newspaper man,“ to say something about the 
independence of East Bengal Immediately this parucular 
sentence was broadcasted by the Pakistan Government, 
regardless of the context Bfc. Fazlul Huq denied it and 
then Prime Ministm: Mahomed Ali sent for him and the 
Amencan correspondent, made them sit in front of him, and 
got the Amencan coirespondent to contradict Fazlul Huq 
Making this the basis of their charge, they declaied Fazlul 
Huq a traitor and put an end to his Government " 


10 A K. Fazlul Huq denied on 24 May 1954 having said to the 
conespondent of the iVew York Times as reported by the paper on the 
previous day that "East PaListan wished to become an independent 
State” and "independence will be one of the fust things to be taken up by 
my Ministry ” He daimed that what he had told the correspondent was 
that "East Pakistan shouldhe an autonomous unit of Pakistan f never 
said for a moment that our ideal is inde^dence ” 

\\ Branding Fazlul Huq "a txaitor”, Mahomed Ali said on 20 May 
.«>• . 1 — »r..«.i..n,n,(siiv Htslnval to Pakistan " ' 
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16. Even before Fazlul Huq had gone to Kaiachi, he had 

been by the Karachi Government to arrest a number of 

persons, including some of his own colleagues and elected 
Members of the legislature. Fazlul Huq refused to do so and 
he was summoned to Karachi. He continued to refuse It is 
stated that the then Governor of East Bengal, Choudhury 
Khaliquzzaman,« was asked by Kaiadii to take charge of 
the Government Kl^quzzaman refused to do so and 
pointed out that this would have dangerous consequences 
Thereupon, Iskander Mirza“ was sent 

17. At the present moment, there is not much outward 
evidence of opposition to the Governor’s rule in East 
Tt<«ngaV Petty incidents have occurred, students* strikes, etc. 
But on the whole, the people of East Bengal have not dorie 
much They are stunned and perhaps a litde fnghtened. It is 
obvious, however, that there is deq> resentment all over East 
Bengal The economic situation is very bad The Karachi 
Government have announced that they will throw in 
supplies there and spend six or seven crores of rupees in 
helping East Bengal in various ways. It is doubtful if this 
will m^e any marked difference 

18 Among the large number of arrests made, there have 
been some Hindus. Mostly they are supposed to be leftists 
with connections with the Communist Party, Ganatantra 
Dal and Youth League. Some Congress workers have also 
been arrested On the whole, however, there has been no 
major action against the Hindus. Nor have many Hindus 
tried to migrate although they are apprehensive of the 
future. 

19. There was an attempt in East Bengal to form an 


12 <1899-1973} Congressman from U.P who laterjoined the Muslim 
League, member, U P Legislauve Assembly, 1939 and 1946, leader of the 
Muslim League in the Indian Consutuent Assembly, 1 947-50, Governor, 
East Pakistan, 1933-54; Ambassador to Indonesia and Philippines, 1954 
IS (1889-1969) Joinedlndian Army, 1921;DefenceSecretary, Pakistan 
Government, 1947, Minister for Home Affairs, 1954, Governor-General, 
1955-56 and President of Pakistan, 1956-58 
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alternative Ministry which has failed, and there is little 
chance of the restoration of parliamentary Government 
there. Probably nothing much will happen in East Bengal 
during the next two or three months The rebellious spirits 
will go undeigtound or work quietly Leadership is absent 
Many of their well-known leaders are in prison Suhiaivardy 
has been very ill and has gone to Europe for treatment 
Probably the most effective leader is Bhasbani,^^ who is also 
at present in Europe 

20. Our negotiations with the French Government about 
Pondicherry, etc., have failed.’® There is no immediate talk 
of their resumption, but it is quite possible that some such 
attempt might be made on the part of France. This may be 
delayed because of the fall of the French Government 
Meanwhile, another enclave, has joined the liberated areas 


21. I am deeply distressed a*t the turn the Imguisnc States 
controversy is taking. In spite of all our attempts to ieep this 
controversy within the bounds of reason and ^od sense, 
people tend to become more and more passionate and 
aggressive The most fantasne claims are sometimes made 
At this particular juncture of the world’s history, this is 
especially unfortunate I do not know what we can do about 
It except to impress upon our people and, more espeaally, 
our Governments, that we should deal with this problem in 
a friendly and dispassionate way. Some people produce 
fancy schemes on the basis of logic, but totally devoid o 
common sense We cannot uproot all our history 
because some absuact logic requires it Necess^ 
should certamly be made, but the fewer the changes the 

better. 

22 Another matter that has troubled me is the controversy 


14 AbdulHamidKhanBhasham(l886.I976) 

Nauonal Awami Pary „ „„ 4 t„„p 1054 after duscassions tor a 

wU u,. o. 

should lake place 
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about missionaries It would be unfortunate if this is 
considered on the religious level Apart from that being, I 
think, not in line with our Constitution and our being a 
secular State, it might encourage all kinds of aggressive 
tendencies in our people I have, therefore, endeavoiured to 
deal with iton the political level only, that is, how for we can 
permit foreigners to come liere on political and like grounds 
and where we should permit them to go, such as frontier 
areas, etc. 1 think that it is unsafe for us, on political 
grounds, to have large numbers of missionaries about I have 
no objection on religious grounds, except that personally 
the evangelical activities of missionaries do not appeal to 
me. It must be remembered that, even under British rule and 
with everything in favour of foreign missionaries, their 
success in India was not great. Now conditions are totally 
different Most of our Governments do not look with favour 
on such activities and public opinion generally is much 
opposed to them. Therefore, nothing much can happen, and 
all this fear and apprehension of what the Christian 
missionaries might do seems to be grossly exaggerated. It is 
true that in some of the tribal areas, trouble might be created 
We can guard against iL 

23. It IS no sign of tolerance, or if I may say so with great 
respect, of any high culture to get excited over such matters 
It is not the foreigner who will mjure as much but our own 
wrong actions and intolerance. Even Hinduism, which has 
not been a proselytizing religion, has now developed certain 
aggressive wings which convert and re-convert One hears of 
the shuddhi movement*® and all its effects The Hindu 
M^asabha and the R S.S organization are aggressively 
Hindu and dislikenon-Hindus, and indeed consider them as 
some kind of aliens in India It is this that is dangerous for us 
because Hindus are the dominant element in India i£ they 
do not show the fullest tolerance to the minority groups, 
then It will be bad for us. 


16 The shuddhi (punEicauon) movement was started in 1923 to 
reconvert Hindus who had acoqited other faiths 
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24. I have drawn your a ttendon previously to the condiuon 
of the mmonues in India, mote expecialy the Muslims, who 
are sail m large numbers In the Ser^•ices and elsewhere, their 
opportunities are progressively limited. If we are to be 
recular, stable, and strong State, our first consideration must 
be to give absolute faiiplay to our minorities, and thus to 
make them feel completely at home in India We are apt to 
preach to them too much as to what they should do andsome 
condemn tlicm. That does not help We have to deal mth the 
psychological reactions of large numbers of people If by our 
activities we produce the wrong reactions and tear and 
apprehension, then we have foiled, whatever logical 
justificauonwemightgive. Indeed, theonlyrightattitudeis 
to shov' generosity to these minority communiues, who 
should be consider^ as a trust by us. 

25 I have written to you previously about the fuss that is 
often made about my tours, the special arrangements made 
for security and comfort and the like I would beg of you to 
help me by reduang this fuss to the least possible Not only 
in regard to me but in regard to others also I think rve are 
getting tied up in too much shovr and ceremonial I do not 
mind big impersonal ceremonial on occasions such as the 
Republic Day and the like. But, I do not think it is becoming 
for all our Ministers, whenever they travel, to insist on too 
much ceremonial. The less of it the better. We shall come 
nearer to the people then and not be considered a dass apart 

26 Vijayalakshmi Pandit has been invited by the U K 
Government and also Yugoslavia. She is going to pay these 
visits soon. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawabarlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

As you probably know, the Government of India have 
sanctioned a project for the creation of a factory for tlie 
production of wireless and electronics equipment, and have 
formed a private limited company called the Bharat 
Electronics Limited with headquarters in Bangalore. The 
factory is expected to go into production in June 1956. This 
is one of the important projects under the Ministry of 
Defence 

I am very anxious that with the help of this factory, we 
should, so far as the requirements of wireless and electronics 
equipment of Government departments are concerned, 
atiain self-suffiaency in the near future In this endeavour 
we require the co-operation not only of the Departments of 
the Government of India but also that of the Governments of 
States Wliat I would request is that in regard to die future 
provisioning and equipment of wireless and electronics 
goods in the Departments of your Government, they should 
be directed to co-ordinate their plans with the production 
programme of Bharat Electronics, and drat no wireless or 
electronics equipment or instruments are introduced into 
any Department without ascertaining the possibility of their 
manufacture in die Bharat Electronics factory. 

Yours sincerely, 
JawahaiLil Nehru 


A sj)n Mil teller in addiiion lo ilie Fonnigtiil) Leiici ■« 
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My dear Chief Minister, 


New Delhi 
22 June. 1954 


For a change, I am writing to you before tune My last letter 
was sent to you just a little over a week ago Certain 
developments have, however, taken place recently to which I 
should like to draw your attention To some extent you are 
acquainted with them from the press But that is, perhaps, 
not enough 

2 This morning I was to have gone to Mashobra near 
Simla for about a week’s stay I had fixed this up long ago 
and had made all necessary arrangements about my work, 
etc I had conditioned my mind to go there Suddenly, 
almost at the last moment yesterday, I had to switch off my 
mind and to give up this visit 

3 You know now the reason for this Mr Chou En-lai, the 
Pnme Minister of China, is paying a short visit to Delhi He 
IS due to arrive here day after tomorrow and is likely to stay 
for about three days He is on his way back from Geneva to 
China Nearly two months ago, I had conveyed informally 
an invitation to Mr. Chou En-lai to visit India on his way 
back from Geneva He informed me yesterday that h^ad 
accepted this invitation At his request, we have amnged to 
send an Air India international constellation to Gmeva o 
bring him to Delhi From here he will presumably go to 


Peking 

4. Tins visit of the Prime Minister of China to Ind« i^a 
matter of considerable significance and h swr « 
imnortance It will be followed with the closest 
X^™Th«eisnoflung«ry,pedaIab»»...a»<l'> 
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IS really in line with various developments that have taken 
place in recent years During the last two y^s I have been 
invited on more than one occasion by Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung to pay a visit to China. "The invitations have been 
informal because a formal invitauon only comes when 
matters have been otherwise fixed up. On every occasion, 
when this invitation reached me, I expressed my apprecia- 
tion of It and my desire to go to China. But I pointed out then 
that I could not pay this visit so long as war was going on in 
Koi ea Wien a settlement came, I would gladly think of such 
a visit After the Korean truce, we got tied up with the 
Neuual Nations Repatriation Commission and again it 
became rather embarrassing for me to go there. Later, the 
Indo-China war flared up and became a world issue, and 
again it was not veiy suitable for me to go 
5 AUhoughMi ChouEn-lai'svisiimightbeconsideredto 
be in the noimal roiiise and quite natural on his way back 
from Geneva, it is, neveilheless, both in the context of 
history and of present-day politics, a veiy special event Tlie 
fuiui e of Asia depends upon many factoi s One of these is the 
relationship betwwn the two great countnes of Asia — Jndia 
and China In our internal and external policies theic are 
gieai differences Neveitlieless, we have endeavouied to 
come closer to one another without in any ivay varying our 
own paiiicular policies We have in fact piocceded in this 
matiet , as in regard to other countries, on the basis of live 
and let live and non-iniei Terence Oui agreement with 
China in regard to Tibet laid down certain principles to 
which I have already di awn your attention Tliese principles 
ai e impoi tani not only as between us and China, but also in 
a widei field, whether that is Asia oi even the woild It is 
clear that in no othei way can peace be secured in the world 
in oui generation. The alternative is conflict and war and 
desiiHciion Neither of the groups of Great Poweis opposed 
to each other is so sttoiig as to impose its will on the other. 
Neithei is prepared to suneiider to the other Tlie only ivay, 
therefore, is some kind of a negotiated settlement of the 
pioblems that face us Such a settlement eases the (tension 
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aiid lessens ihe bmei hosliluies rhat consume ilie woi Id, But 
what IS emi moie necessjiy is the development of a feeling 
of (old .1 IK e a nd a i eal istic appi eciaiion of the fans of life in 
the woi Id today 

6 We have not pioreeded on the assumption, as some 
coumi les do, that one country oi one gi oup is full of virtue 
and the othei oiuiuiy oi gioup is full of evil We are, all of 
us, a miMute of the two And, in any event, an attempt to 
icmedy what we considei evil by force is likely to lead to 
infinitely gicatei evd. Tins, the broad policy we pursue is, 
e\teinally, to tolei ate othei countries’ views and policies and 
not to iiuetfeie with them and, at the same time, not to 
loleiate theii inteifeience with us; internally, to pursue our 
own policy and not to be deflected from it by external 
pi essiu es This is not a pai iirularly easy matter and difficult 
situations cantinually arise But it is tlie general approach 
that counts II this approach was a httle more wi^spread 
among othei countiies, the whole atmosphere of the world 
would change and peace would be more assured. 

7 What 1 1 rally wished to do m this letter was to give you 
some iiifoi mation about tecent happenings in Geneva. A 
few days ago, it appealed almost certain that the Geneva 
Confeience would bieak down completely As a matter of 
fact even then the way out of the impasse was appearing to a 
consideiafaleextent India, or rather our represenianvc there, 
Shii-V K Kiishiia Menoti, was responsible for this One of 
the big stumbling blocks to an agreement was the issue ol 
Laos and Cambodia * It was in regard to this that a middle 
way was suggested and after long and separate arguments 
with lepieseniaiives of the U K , Cluna, and the U S S R , 


1 While the Viet Minh would not accept the exclusion of Laos 

Kampuchea from any peace settlement, the Western countnesmai^w 

that these two States could not be put on the Mme footing m Vk 
because they were threatened with aggression from outside by the 

Mmh 
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this was broadly accepted ^ In such matters individual 
approaches are often more effecuve than a conference TTius 
the general lines of an agreement were accepted by Eden, 
Molotov^ and Chou £n-lai. It was this proposal that was 
brought forward by Chou £n-lai at a somewhat later staged 
and which createdsome little sensation in the conference At 
the beginning the reaction to itwas uniformly good; even 
General Bedell-Smith,^ the U.S. representative, described it 
as a reasonable proposal Later, the U S. viewpoint changed 
in regard to it ‘ 

8 Howevei, iheresulthasbcenthatilieGeneva Conference 
has adiouined for the time being’ in an atmosphere of hope 
There aheady appears to be a broad agieement about a 
ceasefne in Vietnam and the latest moves have brought 
piomise of a similar agieement in Laos and Cambodia. One 
might say now, thetefore, that a general ceasefiie in Indo- 
Qiina is almost assuied. This is only a step towaids a 
seiUemenl; it is veiy fai ft om a settlement, but 1 1 is a vei y big 


2 On 19 June, unanimous agreemeni was announced on immediate 
cessation of hostilities and a meeting df the representatives of the two sides , 
to study and report on the question of establishing peace in the two States 

3 V M Molotov (1890-1986) Chairman, Council of People's 
Commissars, 1930-41, Vice-Qiairman and Minister for Foteign Affairs, 
1939-49, 1953-57, Ambassador to Mongolian People’s Republic, 1957-60 

4 On 16 June ZIiou Enlai agreed to the withdrawal of Viet Minh 
for ces fi om Laos aiid Kampuchea if the Conference agreed to ban foteign 
bases in these Stales, and also agieed th.u Uios, Kampuchea and Vietnam 
need not be discussed logeihei dining the Conference 

5 General IValiei fiedeTl-'Siniih (1895-1961) Chief of Staff Allied 
Foitesduiingiheramijaign in North Afiic-a,Sicilj anditaly, 1942-44.and 
in Fuioiw, 1011-15, US Ainb.iss.idoi to IIS SR, 1946-49, Director 
Qwi-al Inielligemv c^ni). 1050 to 1953, ITndei .Secietary of State’ 

6 While on 16 June 1954, Walter Bedell-Smith termed the proposals 

as wasorable" and "very moderate” on 18 June, Walters Robertson 

oembed them as "nothing new” and therefore "unacceptable” 

7 On 19 June 1934 
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••IMJ foMv.mf Tlu- lu-M qncMifjn wfmld be lo f,N „„ .t,, 

.n< bun n.niourd. bu( ihcy still ix'isist You svill Jmi 
noiHul (h.ii in .ill ihcpioposals Iiuli.i is im-ndoncdanciis 
common f.,. to,. I, .s bigbl, likdy. tlK.K.f„,e. ,b.„ wSli 
b.n (• to sbonldf, g<K„l de.,1 of ,pspo„s,b,)i,j ,j„s „ 

" A tmpouant dcvclopnirni has Iwn tlif 

a|»}Kirnnm*rit <,r M Ahmdi's-Fi.ime" .is Pnmi- Mimsiei ol 
I'l.mu' Afi Mondtvf ijiKfli.isgoncsofai as to stair that Ik 
will icsrgn if he <amH)i sruiir a rrasrhir m Indo-China 
Milhin foni uwks 


Ifl lot ilu'fns, inne,dinmgibpsi>difriniltmonlhs,wcran 
(nw (Ihii IS no hkciihood of a uoikl M»ai in ihc near 
ftmnr UVtjimrvcis nrai it Manj woikcdhaidfoi staving 
olfthis w<n Id war Ifl and tscshouldgivecirdii to them all I 
think n IS light tosaj that the part India pla}ed, quiet!} and 
unobitnsively, mademagicat measme, these developments 
possible Shu V.K. Kiishnn Menon has played a remaihable 
p«irt at Genet'a and both Mr. Eden and Mr Chou En-lai have 
expu'ssed to me then appreciation of his help Although 
Kiishna Menon 's part has been very' gieat, and in such 
situations personal contarts count foi a great dea!> we really 
should consider tins success as tlie success of our basic 
approach to these problems in ilie context of our foreign 
policy. This policy and our general mediatory' role m world 
affairs has been vindicated again by these far-reaching 
developments at Geneva. It is conceivable that without our 
informal and unobtrusive help the balance might ivell have 
tilted in thedirectionof war. Our policy has to be understood 


8 PiviK Mt mil vFnimv (1*107- 1 082) t iMiImg iitriiil«'i of Fiendi 
Sini.ilisi P.iii}, Miiiwii'i (irN.iii»iMl rconom), tO 11-17, Pnmi' 
of rniiiiv. Jmii' 10)|.ri'Inii.ir) 1077, Mini-iin ofSi.iU', lOTfi 
0 Sunlii III ill, 18 liiiii* 1071 

to On 18JmH‘I‘)7l, licviidiiMi ifliffiiilfd wol)i.nnu'»i!i'>l,>®J“h 
,11 ilirCi'iu’vitOjiifni'iui'.hewmililii'sign Hi'.iI'.oiiioinivttltoioiiiiniK' 
.ill mussiiiy 1111111,11-) tiK.iMim in Inilo-Clini.) 
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in all its aspects. It is an integrated policy seeking and 
working primarily for peace and then for certain other 
objectives. Because of this broad approadi, we have often to 
be restrained m other matters, and we refrain from 
condemning much that we dislike. Thus in regard to the 
French establishments in India, we have shown considerable 
restramt. In fact, we have often been criticized for our 
passivity As a matter of fact, even the Paris negotiations 
yielded mudi It is now accepted by France that these 
establishments must go to India They have given up the 
idea of a referendum though, for constitutional 
requirements, they repeat that some kind of a consultation 
with the people should take place. We are agreeable to all 
this The talks broke down about arrangements for a certain 
transitional period and, chiefly, regarding the police. You 
will observe, therefore, that we have made a good deal of 
progress though several hurdles remain. The French took 
up an unrealistic attitude and we were completely justified 
in asking for the control of the police 

11. We have tightened up some of our measures m the 
French enclaves, such as the issue of permits and the export 
of petrol, but, generally speaking, we have not taken any 
major step since this breakdown of our talks, even though 
the French have brought in some soldiers from Indo-China. 
We have viewed this whole problem in its larger context and 
not allowed ourselves to be swept away because of some 
incidents in Pondicherry. There is a new Government in 
France and a Prime Minister whose whole approach is likely 
to be different from the old approach. Tlien there is the 
problem of Indo-China with which, rather indirectly, we 
have become connected. Tlierefore. we do not wish to take a 
step in re^rd to Pondicherry, etc., which, instead of 
helping, might become a hindrance in many ways We are 
OTnvinced that these French settlements must come to us 
before long 

12 I have often written to you about our community 
projects and national extension service. I propose to write to 
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you rather fully about this a little later I have to draw your 
speaal atienuon to the lecent Development Commissioners’ 
Conference which was held at Ootacamund " Tins 
conference was rather remarkable and indicated the dynamic 
nature of this great movement Recently, a U N mission 
published a report which has been quoted extensively in the 
press This report is ratlier old and deals with a period of 
over a year ago Since then great progress has been made in 
these community projects and national extension scheme 
Even so, the report of the mission is interesting The 
members of the mission travelled not only in India, but in 
some otlier parts of Asia They came to the conclusion that 
these projects in India were “the most significant experiment 
in economic development and social improvements in Asia 
at the present time ’’ They laid speaal stress on the fact that 
the guiding principle is participation of the people m their 
own improvement Tliey have gone on to state tliat 
independence has had a profound effect in nevitalinng 
national life and activity in India "There is a sense of 
urgency and responsibility among the Indian leaders with 
which they are endeavounng to enthuse the people and 
capitalize upon to provide the motive power for economic 
development and soaal progress Tlie administrmive 
structure, which was inhented, may not be entirely suited to 
the requirements of the process of rapid growtli, m u 
provides certain canons of integrity and effiaency which, « 
sustained, will prove of value, provided that the 
administrauon is made more resilient and is adjusted to tw 
needs of rapid change ” Further they say that "We regart 
community programme not as isolated phenomena but as 


11 From 27 to 2d May 1954 j mainly m 

12- The Mission reviewed the *'?v^iiect rentres where 
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integral part of a wider and more comprehensive process of 
development as exemplified in the first Five Year Plan of the 
Government of India Not to regard them thus is to miss 
their real significance.” Then they give a necessary warning. 
"It IS our opinion that the awakening in recent years of 
villagers to their lot and their needs, and the unrest which 
the accompanying dissatisfaction have brought about 
necessitate that the tempo of improvement must be quick- 
teed if the democratic process is to succeed.” 

13. 1 have given these quotations from the U.N. mission 
report because it is sometimes good lo see ourselves as others 
see us Their report deals with the position as it was about 
eighteen months ago Since then the community and 
national extension programmes have abundantly justified 
themselves and have taken root 

14. There is one other matter I should like to draw your 
attention to This is the development of sports, games and 
athletics in India. We are far behind most other countries in 
this respect. The fact that our hockey team became 
champions in the Olympic Games** is very gratifying but, 
by itself, it does not take us very far. Our standard are far 
below international standards and hardly come up to the 
best Asian standards Some efforts have been recently made 
to improve these standards and they have met with partial 
success But much more has to be done and both the Central 
and the Stote Governments should directly interest them- 
selves in this matter, as other countries are doing. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


13 India won a gold medal at the twelfth Oh mpic Games at Helsinki 
onzSJul) 1952 
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My dear Chief Minisier, 

The chief event of the past week, or rather the fortnight since 
I wrote to you last, has undoubtedly been the visit of the 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai to Delhi * This visit took place 
rather suddenly and just as I was packing up to leave Delhi 
foi a few days in the mountains I had arranged my work and 
conditioned my mind for two or three weeks previously to 
this visit to the mountains, where I not only wanted to rest 
but to dunk quiedy about certain problems When, however, 

1 got a message from Chou En>lai that he would be happy to 
accept my invitation to come to Delhi on his way back from 
Geneva to China, I gladly agreed to this About two months 
earlier, I had sent word to him informally suggesung that he 
might pass through Delhi on his return journey from 
Geneva This answer of his came suddenly and almost at the 
last moment In a sense, the time was not appropnate and 
the notice wry short The w'eather was the hottest that Delhi 
has to offer just before the rains Many of my colleagues m 
the Genual Cabinet were on lour and away from Delhi But 
it was not possible to change the date in the arcumstances 

2 From another point of view, the timing of this visit, 
diough entirely acadental, was very appropnate It came at 
a cntical moment in die life of the Genera Conference, w en 
It had taken a turn for the better, in so far as the Indo-China 


1 From 25 to 28 June 1954 
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problem was concerned.* And yet, everything was very ^ 
delicately balanced and no one ojuld say with any cermnty 
which side of the balance would be weighted down in the 
end. Also, it so happened that Chou En-lai’s visit to Delhi 
took place at exactly the same ttme when Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Eden were visiting the President of the 
Umted States to discuss more or less the same problems * 

3. This coincidence was entirely accidental in so far as we 
were concerned and yet it became significant. In the same 
way, the hnlHing of the conference of South East Asian 
Prime Ministers in Colombo also fitted in with the 
beginning of the Geneva Conference. That too was 
completely accidental and the dates had been fixed long 
before That Colombo Conference, m spite of a number of 
difficulties we experienced there, was not only important m 
itself but hada considerable effect on the Geneva Conference 
which followed The tact that no Asian country (except 
China and the Indo-Chma States) had been mvited to the 
Geneva Conference made the Colombo Conference play an 
important role at Geneva Thus, even though these Asian 
countries were not represented at Geneva directly, in another 
sense, they were very much present. The Colombo 
Conference had practically reiterated the stand taken by 
India in regard to Indo-China.* It was, of course, well 
recognized in Geneva that, in this matter, India's role was 


2 The military discussions for a cease&ie m Indo-China began 
between the Franco-Vietnamese and the Viet Minh Commands on 22 June 
and between the Laoaan and Viet Minh Commands on 7 July 1954 after a 
senes of preliminary talks 

3 After four days of discussions, m a joint statement on 29 June 1954, 
Churchill and Eisenhower announced that they would conunue their 
"umted efforts for world peace and world disarmament,” and "press 
forward immediately their plan for South East Asian defence ” 

4 The Colombo Conference of Piiroe Miiusteis resolved that they 
Gonsideied that the solution of the problem of lndo~China required that a 
ceasefire agreementshouldbe reached withoutdday. They proposed that 
Fiance should declare at the Geneva Conference that she was irrevocably 
committed to the complete independence of IhdoOuna 
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the important one Shn Krishna Menon's visit to Geneva,^ 
which was meant >o he brief and informal, again became 
more significant in the circumstances The visit amunued 
to be informal but was prolonged, chiefly at die desire of 
some of the important members of the conference There is 
no doubt that he played an important role behind the scenes 
and was partly instrumental in certain decisions that were 
Anally taken. In effect, therefore, the lead that was originally 
given by India in a speech I delivered in Parliament here 
before hese conferences met, was largely followed. Our 
neutral position enabled us to say much which it was not 
possible for cither contesting party to say directly. That 
neutral position also enabled us to deal in an informal and 
friendly way with the parties concemedand thus get over the 
rigidity of the conference procedure. In fact, it was probably 
all to the good that India was not a formal member of the 
Geneva Conference. 


4. The visit of Mr. Chou En-lai, even apart from the 
surrounding circumstances, was an historic event of 
significance. The mere fact of the two major countno of 
Asia meeting in this way naturally drew *e attention of the 
world. It was evident that the Indian public sensed this 
ficance The welcome that Mr Chou En-lai got in Delhi 
and during his brief visit to Agra was warm-hearted ano 
affected him greatly. There was something m the m wta^ 
not only the press and the poliudans but even the puhh 



tneir - 

even for the world. Few people ^ 

attempt of cither India or China to siiboitoate itsdf or m 

to the other. The point was whether, wth om 
poucy uu r ..^wnt^ofro-oneranon 
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India and China. Was this to be one of hosuhty, or of passive 
toleration in a spirit of isolation, or of some measure of 
co-operation for certain common ends? This was not merely 
a matter of today, although today’s problems were 
important, but rather of the long stretch of years to come 
There was the fact of our being neighbour countries with a 
vast stretch of common frontier There was also the fact of 
both these countries having recently emerged into freedom, 
though their methods and tlieir policies had been different. 
Each of tliem having rid itself of foreign domination was 
tr^'ing in its own way to find itself and to recover its own 
individuality There was further the obvious fact of their 
largeness and the inevitability of their playing an important 
role in the future of Asia Both in different ways, were trying 
to improve themselves, gam internal strength and to develop 
politically, socially, and economically All these are 
common factors The uncommon factor is, and it is a major 
one, that China had adopted very largely the Communist 
way and India the parliamentary democratic way Even 
though there was this major difference, there was a gaiT> a 
common factor of both thinking in terms of raismg the 
under-pnvileged and removing the big inequalities thathad 
existed in their soaal structures. Another and major 
uncommonness in the two, whidi really flowed from the 
other uncommon factor, was India’s stress on peaceful 
progress and China having followed a harsher and more 
violent course 

5. It became a major quesuon, to which only the future 
could give an adequate reply, as to whether these two great 
and vital countries could adjust themselves to each other 
without coming into conflict, and could even co-operate in 
some measure, or was this not possible and we had to face 
actiTC or passive hostility. The future of Asia was to depend 
on the answer to this question Of course, there could be no 
umlateral answer. With all the goodivill in the world, and 
the desire for co-operation on the part of India, there could 

not be thisco-op^tion unless China cameat least half-way. 

6 This realization came to me soon after the success of the 
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Cljinesc levolution and the formation of the new Chinese 
Govemmeni on the 1st October 1949 I visited England and 
the Untied Stales in October-Noveraber that year and I 
disaissed this subject particularly with the British Foreign 
Min ister and Mr Dean Acheson,® tlie then Secretary of State 
of the United Stales The question before us was the 
lecogmtion ot the new Chinese Government The Bnush 
Foieign Minister, Mr Bevin,^ agreed with me but said that 
we should try to function jointly in this matter Mr Acheson 
p.n t ly agi eed with me but pointed out that he could not go 
against American public opinion in regard to the recogni- 
tion of the new China Of course, the United States was ued 
up with anang Kai-shek also 


7 We did not know then how the new Chinese Govern- 
ment would develop and whether it was possible to have 
friendly relations with it. In any event, it seemed to me 
desirable that we should, for our part, go halfway to meet it, 
making it perfectly clear what our own position and policy 
were, internally and externally That is, our approach to 
China was to be friendly as well as firm We recognized the 
new Chinese Government on the last day, I think, of 1949 
and the U K and some other countries followed soon after 
The Chinese Government treated us much better than they 
did other countries, excepting the Communist countnes 
Our Ambassador got on well with them, but there was 
always some uncertainty in my mind as to what the Chinese 
Government might do There was the Tibet question It was 
clear that China would establish its sovereignty over Tibet 
This had been China’s policy for hundreds of years, and, 
now that a suong Chinese State had been formed, this policy 
would inevitably be given effect to We could not stop it in 
any way, nor indeed had we any legal justification for trying 


6 Foibfii seeVol 2,p 15% 

7 Fmcst 'Bevin (1881-1951) General Secretary of Transport and 
Ci‘mM.il Workers Union in Bntain, lKI-40, Minister ofLabour, 1940-45, 
Foieigii Secretary, 1945-51 
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to do so. All we could hope for was that a measure of 
autonomy would be left toTibet under Chinese sovereignty. 
8. It must be remembered that we had succeeded in Tibet to 
certain special privileges which the British had acquired 
there In effect, therefore, we were successors to certaih 
expansionist policies of the old British Government It was 
not possible for us to hold on to all these privileges because 
no independent country would accept that position. Thus 
we had a small number of troops m some towns of Tibet to 
guard our trade routes. We could not possibly keep these 
troops there Our other privileges were in regard to trade 
matters and csnnmunications The real influence of India, 
however, was something insubstantial but importanL This 
was the reliance to some extent of the Tibetan Government 
on the advice of the Indian representative, whose position 
was also rather vague and not wholly justifiable by treaty. 
The Tibetan Government relied on our man partly because 
this tendency iwas a relic from the old days of British 
dominance and partly because they were afraid of rhina 
coming more firmly into the picture. In the new dtcums- 
tances that had ansen, this influence could not possibly be 
ueicised. All that we could do was to use our diplomatic 
influence in favour of Tibetan autonomy. We did that as 
tactfully as we could, knowing that we could not make very 
much difference. I think, however, that our efforts had some 
influence and somewhat delayed the Chinese invasion of 
Tibet 

9 It IS patent that we could not help Tibet in any way to 
resist the growth of China’s power in Tibet. This was wholly 

outside the range of practical politics andit would have been 

of very doubtful legality. We explained this posiuon to the 
Tibetan Government and assured them of our friendliness 
and of our wish to help ivithin the obvious limitations. 
Gradually, the Cliinese established themselves at various 
«rategic points in Tibet and were in a posiuon to control the 
Tibetan Government and its activities They have taken 
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condidons, although these are very feudal They have 
naturally built roads, etc, and established airfields because 
communications in Tibet were very bad. There has been 
mudi talk of Chinese troops* concentrations on our frontier 
with Tibet, There is noimuch truth in this except that some 
Chinese troops are present on the frontier and in vanous 
parts of Tibet Hie total numbto are not great and are 
spread out Indeed, the chief defence of Tibet is its very 
difficult terrain and the inhospitable nature of the climate It 
IS no easy matter for very larg^ numbers of people from 
outside to live there We get news often from Kalimpong 
about these Chinese military preparations in Tibet It must 
be remembered that Kalimpong is a nest of all kinds of spies 
and the information these people gather is utterly unreli- 
able It usually comes from some emigres’ who leave Tibet 


10- Being clear in our minds as to how far we could go into 
Tibet and how far we could not, we concentrated on cme 
matter which was important to us Tins was our frontier 
with Tibet It took weeks and even months for our forces to 
reach that frontier However, on this matter we were not 
prepared to parley with anyone, and I dedared publicly m 
Parliament and elsewhere that this frontier, induding the 


MacMahon line was a firm one and was not open to 
discussion. Indeed, I went further and said that, from the 
defence point of view we considered the Nepal fronuer with 
Tibet also our defence line I said all this deliberately so that 
the Chinese Government might have no doubts abwt our 
attitude I did not think it necessary to address the ^inea 
Govemmen t on this quesuon because that itself would ha 


shown some doubt on our part 

1 1 Hie behaviour of the Chinese Government towa^ 
was. during the first two or three years, on the whole, 
though there were a number of petty instants wl^h w 
found rather irritating To begin with also th^ ^ 

usual Commumstcondemnation of some thingsi^i^®^ 

Se back of their minds they thought that we 
came that we were following an independent policy o 
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own and we took orders from nobody. This change may be 
dated from the date when we refused to sign the San 
Francisco Treaty. Since then, the behaviour of the Chinere 
Government was much better. So far as our Ambassadors in 
Peking were concerned, they were always treated with some 
consideration. 

12 Then came the Korean war and later the armistice in 
Korea and the part we took in the post-armistice period. 
Much that was done by our representatives in Korea was not 
liked by the Chinese at all But, on the whole, they did not 
challenge our bottafides. About this time, we started our 
talks about Tibet which ultimately led to the agpreement 
Most people have recognized this agreement as definitely a 
good thing. A few have criucizediton the basis that we have 
given up something which we should not have done As a 
matter of hict, we have given up nothing which we held or 
could hold Obviously, we cannot function within Tibet as 
if Tibet was under our influence. We have recognized certain 
obvious facts of the situation and come to understandings 
about trade, pilgrimage routes between India and Tibet, etc 
There is no giving in at all. Two important aspects of this 
agreement are 

(1) that indirectly the question of our long frontier is 
settled; and 

(2) the principles of non-aggression and non-interference, 
etc , are laid down 

13. I have given this rather long history of our relations 
with the new Chinese Government since its inception 
because I want you and others to bear this picture in mind. 
Those relations have not grown up accidentally but have 
resulted from a set policy pursued right fiom the b eg i n ning. 
That policy, I repeat, was one of firm but friendly approach, 
of holding to our policy and preserving our interest, and at 
the same time, to co-operate where possible with China. 
This policy seemed to us not only the right one in the present 
but the proper one in the future. China and India were not 
only neighbours today but were going to continue to be so 
and we should lay, therefore, the foundations for that future 
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also From the point of view of Asia that seemed to be nght 
and from the point of view of the world this appeared to be so 
also Naturally, that policy could not be umlaterally pursued 
It depended at every step on what China did 
1 4 The Tibetan agreement was a solid consequence of that 
policy It represented a friendly approach of both countnes 
to this question Previously, the Korean truce, resulting 
from our initiative at the United Nations, was also a 
consequence of that policy It is doubtful if there wouldhave 
been a Korean truce but for India's iniuative In regard to 
Indo-China, I began by making certain statements in 
Parliament and followed them up in the Colombo Confer- 
ence The resolutions of that conference became one of the 


major factors to be considered at Geneva Because of the 
important part that India was playing in these matters, the 
informal visit of V K Krishna Menon to Geneva itself 
became a major event and in fact made a difference to the 
deliberations there It may be said that the turn for the better 
tha t took place in regard to Indo-China towards the end was 
partly due to our efforts 


15 It was in this context of past and present events that 
Chou En-lai came to Delhi. We had long discussions daily 
We talked through interpreters and everything had to be 
taken down so that it might be translated This took nme 
Anyway, this had the advantage of our having a fairly full 
record of all that was said Right from the beginning, there 
was a lack of rigidity aboutour talks andiheatmosphere was 
friendly He told me that he was not well-acquainted with 
most of the Asian countries— meaning thereby Bunna, Indo- 
nesia. Ceylon, as well as the Western Asian countnes— anfl 
would like me to tell him about them He also said more 
than once that India was economically and 
more advanced than China I mention this to ftat ne 
took up no superior attitude at all in any matter He w 

exceedmglyreceptiveand wanted toknowaboutto 

these other countries He was 4’fel 

course, for the friendship and co-operation of Into He 
Sat India and China had an important role to play m As 
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and tliat it was essential for them to co-operate for this 
purpose He realized that in regard to some of the countnes 
of Asia we were in a much better position to know about 
them and to have their confidence I pointed out to him that 
many of these countries of Asia were a little ahraid. of these 
tivo giants, China and India. So far as we in India were 
concerned, we were anxious to remove all fears and appre- 
hensions, even from Pakistan Our people and our interests 
were spread out in many parts of Africa also, and the policy 
we had laid down for our people was that they must in no 
way exploit the people of Africa, they must help them and if 
they were not wanted in Africa by the Africans, they would 
have no place there Chou En-lai said that that was exactly 
the policy he wanted to pursue in regard to all his neighbour- 
ing countnes He wanted to convince them that China had 
no a^rcssive designs on them and the Chinese living abroad 
must behave properly. In regard to these Chinese overseas he 
said something which was new to me Previously, all 
Governments of China had claimed the Chinese overseas as 
their nationals, whether they wanted to be so or not Chou 
En-lai said that he was quite clear that the Chinese hving 
abroad should either accept the nationality of that country 
and cut themselves away from China, politically speaking, 
or if they remained Chinese nationals, they should in no way 
interfere with the politics of the other country. All this 
indicated to me his extreme desire to develop friendly 
relations with these various countnes and to remove all 
apprehensions from their minds. All this can, of course, be 
clever strategy looking to the distant future. No one can 
judge of inner motives But it seemed to me that Chou En-lai 
was quite honest about what he said His mind was 
concentrated on developing his own country industrially 
and otherwise and not getting entangled in any difficulties. 
In particular, he was always thinking of Asia and China's 
and India's responsibility to Asia. 

16. His talk was wholly different from the normal approach 
of the average Communist, which is full of certain slogans 
and cliches. He hardly mentioned communism at the Soviet 
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Union or European politics. I explained to him about onr 
relations with Pakistan I spoke to him at some length about 
our peaceful struggle for independence under Gandhiji’s 
leadership and how this had conditioned us Our poliaes 
had developed from that struggle and we proposed to follow 
them We avoided deliberately condemning any country or 
any people, even though we disagreed with them, because 
we felt that peace required a peaceful approach. We did not 
wish to interfere with other people or their polices whidi 
had developed under different arcumstances and had been 
condiuoned in other ways I saw no reason, however, why we 
should not co-operate in many matters with other countries 
It is interesting to note that Chou En-lai said that it was a 
good thing that wehadremained in the Commonwealth and 
that we should continue to do so, because it was good for us 
and good for world peace. That remark of his shows his 
realistic appreciation of the situation which many of our 
own people have not fully grasped yet, because they live m a 
world of out of date slogans and have little understanding of 


today 

17 I raised the question with him of "international 
communism” and the functioning of Communist parties in 
other countries, including India I pointed out the fear of 
what was called "international communism” and how this 
was exploited by interested countries I also indicated how 
Communist parues created misdiief He agreed with me, 
pardy at least, and said that this fear and apprehension 
should go, and as for local Communist parues they were 
often very foolish and lacked understanding 

18 I have indicated a number of subjects which I discussed 
with him As our conversauons proceeded, they beca^ 
more friendly and uninhibited and so I brought in o 
subjects also We started, however, with the Genera 

ence and he gave me his version of what had happ 


I 


1 

I 

i 

i 


1 
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there.^ About Korea there bad been trcomplete deadlock. He 
had even suggested, he told me, that the conference should 
TP a gain to consider the Korean question. Several countries 
belonging to the United Nations group had agreed with 
him But the United States had definitely negatived any 
further consideration and so the matter had ended there. He 
complained of the U.S. attitude, but there was no bitterness 
in his complaint He said that the U.S. had no positive 
proposals. Often, in regard to Indo-China, they neither said 
yes nor no to a proposal, but merely put in some reservations. 
It seemed to him that what the U.S. wanted was no 
setdement anywhere The U.K and France were certainly 
desirous of a settlement, but pressure was often brought to 
bear upon them by the U.S. The Bao Dai group was also 
rigid, but Laos and Cambodia were co-operative in search of 
a settlement. 

19. In Indo-China the position now is that armistice talks 
are going on. There is a time-limit to them which will 
expire, I think within a fortnight or so. All the parties 
concerned, he said, had come very near to an agreement 
about an aimisuce.^ This induded France He was not sure, 
however, of the Bao Dai Government But his real fear was 
horn the U.S. He hoped, however, that the armistice would 
go through and then they could proceed to consider a wider 
setdement 


8 On 25 June 1954, Zhou Enlai told Nehm that on the Korean 
qtwstion they had not reached any agreement but on the Indo-China 
Question, agreement was reached on Vietnam in pnnaple on a military 
armistice The second agreement was on a military armistice in Laos and 
Kampuchea He added that the political questions had not yet been 
discussed 

. ® 21 July, the Geneva Conference ended successfully with the 

of separate ceasefire agreements covering Vietnam. Kampucfhea 
and Laos, thereby bringing die eight-year old war in Indo-Qiina to an 
end. 
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20. So far as Laos and Cambodia were concerned, he 
repeated that he wanted them completely indqiendent, with 
no foreign intervention. His sole anxiety was that foreign 
bases, i.e., Amencan bases, should not be placed there In 
both Candiodia and Laos there are what are called resistance 
movements. In Cambodia this movement is not strong; but 
in Laos it is fairly strong and, oddly enough, it is under the 
leadership of some members of the Royal family. However, 
the Chinese Government was willing to recognize the 
present Royal Governments of Laos and Cambodia They 
hoped that internal settlements would take place peacefully 
with the resistance movements and, at a later date, elections, 
etc , might be held 


21 The new Prime Minister of France, M Mendes-France, 
has given an assurance that he will have an armistice in 
Indo-China within a month, that is by the 20 July, or else he 
will resign. That is a brave assuiance to give It is dear that 
the people of France want an armistice in Indo-China and 
are heartily sick of war there. The overwhelming majonty 
that Mendes-France got in the French Chamber is evidence 
of this It IS highly likely, therefore, that an armistice will be 
arranged The only real obstade is the atutude of the Umted 
States But, in view of the overwhelming French opinicm, n 
is doubtful if the U S will bnng too much pressure to bear 
on the French Government -Indeed, the French Government 
would fall if it acceded to that pressure. 

22 If there IS an armistice, then the next question is that of 

having some kind of an intemaaonal supervis^ comm- 
ssion Whenever this, has been mentioned, India’s 
always been there Indeed, India’s name has usually bren 
menaoned as chairman of that commission Our arotuM 
throughout has been that we are prepared to taxe up 


10 Despite the recognition given to Law “^^^^edon 19 
widiin-the French Union under leatodnpof 

July 1949, the guenlla resistance ted ^OTed Laotian 

Pntu* SouphanoB Vong who formed a mbet 
Goverament " 
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. itsp'onsibiliiy in the cause of peace, but we cannot give a 
Mriite answs till we see the full picture of the armistice 
' I'ihil He knoi^ the obligaduns and lesponsibiboes which we 
. dughf have to shoulder. Also, of course, that the proposal 
iiusfoonie jomdy horn the contesting parties and must be in 
the nafnie of a settlement It is by no means dear to me yet, 
and Chou £n-lai could not throw much light either, about 
Aese responsibihdes of the commission. They will be 
^SetentfromthoseofthecommissiononKorea Therewill 
benoqnesdon of prisoners of war as in Korea. Nevertheless, 
it-will be a delicate and uckiish afhur. 1 have made it dear 
also that we are prepared to co-operate with any other 
countnes on this commission. 


23 I pointed out to Chou En-lai that since the prinapleof 
annisncehadbeen agreed to, it seemed to me undesirable for 
major operadons and kdling to go on. He said he entirely 


but the Frendi were continuuig bombing in a big way and 


2A I suggested to Chou En-lai that it would be desirable 
for the Chinese Government to have doser relations with the 
Urnted Kingdom and to exchange diplomauc represenia- 
dves. He said that they had dedded to send a Charge d 
A&aes" soon to London. Later, he might be followed by an 
Ambassador. 


26. There has been a long a^ment going on between the 
United States and the Chmese Government, through odier 
parties, about some hundieds of Amencans, chiefly missio- 
itanes, who have been detained m China and not allowed to 


bI* , f*. 191(« Ediior-in-Outf, -ncVaily 

erf ftJLi * 1 Europe and Africa Department, Mimstty 

^^^”'^^^“^^»®®l5®»ChmesedeIegationu)theGeneva 
^nwice.l954;aatged Afiauej, London, 1954-1962, Ambassadorto 
^pumandLuxembu^ 1976-1978 Tbeannouncemcmioflusapport- 
to Umdon was made on U September 1954 
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go back Chou En-lai's answer to this was that the 
Amencans have detained several thousands of Chinese 
students who were in the United States and have refused to 
permit them to go back to their homeland There the 
matter stands But tlie Chinese Government has now agreed 
to allow the Amencans in China to correspond with their 
people in the United States 


26. - Chou En-lai asked me what we could do about having 
some kind of agreement about future co-operauon. He 
hmted at Burma and Indonesia also joining it He did not 
speafy exactly what he was aiming at and wanted me to 
suggest something I toldhim that, for thepresent, we would 
be issuing a joint statement which would be a step m this 
oo-operauon as it would indicate our joint views It might be 
possible for a similar statement to be issued from Rangoon 
after he had seen U Nu there Later, Indonesia might be 
approached diplomaucall y Any further step at this junrture 
would not be advisable We must wait for the setdement in 
Indo-China and then give thought to this matter He agreed 

27. I mentioned to Chou En-lai Eden’s proposal about an 

eastern Locarno He did not know much about the Locarno 

Treaty and so I gave hima brief account of it Details apart. 
It was an agreement between opposing and contesu^ 
paraes for the maintenance of peace. I told him that this 
approach seemed to me a much better one than theAmencan 
approach of having a South East Asia org^^J^tion of 
^up thereatemng the other It might be difficult to make 


12 On 21 June 1954, the US Government claimed that 93 
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any commitment at this st^ But, I suggested to him, that it 
would be desirable to say that Eden's proposal deserved 
consideration. He agreed 

28 Chou En-lai asked me when I would go to China and 
said that he would like me to do so this year. I toldhim thatl 
would love to go there. But it is difficult to fix any date at 
present I would have to think of Parliament session and, 
apart from that, it was better to wait for an armisdce and 
subsequent developments in Indo-China before I paid a visit 
to Peking. 

29. I have given above a lairly detailed account of my talks 
with Chou En-lai because I am anxious that you should be 
in full possession of this background. We are plapng, 
almost against our will, an important part in intemation^ 
affair s and, to some extent, the maintenance of peace in 
future might well depend on us Therefore, we should be 
perfectly clear of the pohcies we are pursuing. These policies 
have been repeatedly stated in broad outline in Parliament 
and elsewhere and diere is no doubt that they are approved of 
by the majority of the people in India. But, sometimes, there 
is what appears to me to be very unintelligent criticism It is 
necessary, therefore, for us to be clear in our minds. Our 
policy externally is to prevent war because that is the 
primary consideration today If war comes, then all other 
poliaes are swept away and we jump into a dark and 
unknown abyss In furthering this policy, we seek to 
maintain friendly relations with all countries, but inevitably, 
support some acuon or oppose some other What happens in 
Europe does not concern us so intimately, except that 
everything that may lead to war concerns us What happens 
in Asia concerns us much more and we are part of iL Asia is 
in a state of turmoil and change, poliucal, social, and 
economic The only part of Asia which is at present rather 
dead from this pomt of view is Western Asia, and I would 
include Western Pakistan in this Of course, the people are 
not dead and then minds too are agitated, but„ for the 
moment, diere is nothing important happening there In 
Eastern Pakistan something did happen during the last 
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elections, but it has been ruthlessh suppressed AMiether 
tliat suppression n-ill succeed or not. the next few months or 
a yeai will show It cannot, of course^ ultimateh succeed. 


30 W'e mav dirdde the world today, ven rouglilj. in fire 
parts 

(1 ) Tlie United States and some countries full} echoing 
Its pohcr , such as Turker , Pliihppines. Thailand, etc. 

(2) Some l\^esieni European counuies like England and 
France, tchich are closeh associated rodi American 
policr but disagree rntli it often and at present are 
unable to follow it fully. 

(3) Tlie Communist countries, and chiefly the Soviet 
Union and China 

(4) India and, to some extent, Burma and Ihdoneda. 
i\ hose policj' is basically neutral. Chou En-lai often 
referred to the South East Asia pattern of countries, 
meaning countnes follorring a neutral policy. He 
said that Laos and Cambodia shouldaccept this South 
East Asia pattern 

(5) Other countries, sudi as those in IFestem Asia or 
South America, which har-e no fixed policy of their 
own and are inclined to function under pressure. 


31. The policy of the United States during the past fen- 
years has been a record ol repeated failure. The reason for 
this is obrdous, because die Umted Stats rcfuss to accept 
facts such as the new Government of China It is because ol 
this diiefly that the Korean war took place and the Indo- 
China war has been prolonged. There is litde doubt that 
there would have been a settlement in Indo-China at leasta 
y em: Ol two ago, and a settlement more £ai curable to ^cc 
than is now likely, but for Amcncan opposition Mr. Ca jv 
the Australian Foreign Minister, asked me as to wnat 

American policyn-asHesaidhedidnoiknow.neitherdidl. 

eMspifoi theneganvefaaof beingopposed tocommu^ 

communism in many places in Asia 
Sd made die United States line up inth 

reacuonaivreRimesTIiestauuchstsupporiersofAmen 
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policy today aie Cliiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee and Bao 
Dai In North Africa, in Moiocco and Tunisia also, colomalism 
had been supported 

32 There is no Amencan policy today as far as one can see, 
except war or an intensification of ‘cold ivar’ which itself 
would lead to shoonng war They do not want to accept a 
ceasefire in Indo-China except on the basis of sunender of 
Viet Minh It so happens that Viet Minh is both politically 
and militarily dominant in Indo-China And eveiybody 
admits that, if there ivas an election in Vietnam, Viet Minh 
would get 95 per cent votes Obviously, Viet Minh is not 
going to surrender, much less will Qiina surrender, on this 
issue. Therefoi e, the alternative to not having a settlement is 
war, and war not on a limited scale. 

33 England and France have reacted against this Amencan 
policy and, in spite of tlieir close assoaauon with the U S 
and their dislike of and fear of the Communist parties, they 
have refused to line up with the United States on this issue 
The Western alliance, therefore, is, to some extent, cracking 
up The United States are angry and feel frustrated That is a 
natural result of followng a wrong policy And yet, they 
cannot change that policy because of tlie public opinion 
tliey had themselves aeated McCarthy, though an extreme 
case, represents that public opinion to a large extent 

34. In this conflict of ideas and policies, it is obvious that 
India cannot support the Amencan viewpoint It can, 
hoivevei, go some ivay in supporting the efforts and the 
approach of the United Kingdom to bnngabout a settlement 
It IS often said that it is no good relying on the Communist 
parties as they will not keep to any agreement If that is so, 
tlien It IS no good talking to them and one has to make up 
ones mind to destroy tliem That, indeed, is the basic 
Aoughi m the minds of certain dominant Amencan groups 
The}' still say that the People’s Government of China must 
be destroyed and Cliiang Kai-shek is their symbol for the 
attack on China. All this seems an emotional reaction whidi 
has little to do with present-day affairs or realities. 
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35. The recent developments in Guatemala'^ have not 
brought much credit to either the United States or the 
United Nations. We do not know all the facts But there can 
be no doubt whatever that there has been aggression horn 
outside on Guatemala and that this aggression has been 
encouraged by the United States For some months past a 
violent campaign against Guatemala has been earned on m 
the United States on the ground that it was goingcommumst 
What the strength of the Communist Party m Guatemala is, 
I do not know. But some well-known observers, mdudmg 
an American journalist, who went there, have said that it 
would be quite ivrong to call die Guatemala Government 
communist. What that Government has tried to do is to 
better the condition of its peasantry. The land in Guatemala 
is practicafly owned by the United Fruit Corporation of the 
U.S. This owns three million acres of concessions, apart 
from railways, steamships, etc. A great part of this land is 
deliberately kept fallow by the United Fruit Corporauon 
The Guatemala Government passed a law*^ which ivas far 
from drastic This law applied only to uncultivated landand 
holdings over 225 acres. This land was to be given to the 
landless peasantry This law, whidi is not very much 
different from what we are doing in India, was 
communistic and the United Fruit Corporanon, supported 
by the U.S. Government, opposed it violendy. 


15 InthefightbecweentheCommumstsandtfae-aii^libmttOT 


T On25Fd)iiiaryl953.theGuatemalanG^i^^^^ 

ung 234.000 out oJ 300,000 o£ land 

berl95S -IteGoveinmettivasowaihiownin Junel95 
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B6 Apart firom the merits of this dispute, the fact remains 
that there was aggression and that foreign aircraft coming 
from Honduras and apparently supplied by the United Fruit 
Corpoiauon^* bombed the dvil population of Guatemala 
The matter was taken-up to the Security Coundl of the U.N. 
This Coundl refused even to put the subject on its agenda. 
The votmg in the Security Coundl was significant. Five, 
headed by the U.S., were against its inclusion in the agenda; 
four, including New Zealand, were in favour of this; and 
two, England and France, lemained neutral Their neutrality 
showed their disapproval of American policy m G uatem ala . 
I had a telegram from the Fordgn Minister of Guatemala^** 
asking for India’s moral support We could do nothing and 
we had no desire to get entangled m Central American 
pohucs Privately, we asked our delegate at the U.N. to point 
out to the other delegates there that we viewed this aggres- 
sion and bombing of civilian population with great concern 
and the presage of the United Naaons was involved: This is 
a far more obvious case of aggression on a small country 
than Korea or Indo-Chma It will be difficult for the United 
States or for the United Nauons to talk of aggression in 
future when they have, in a sense, connived at this egres- 
sion on a small country. Indeed, the whole purpose of the 
U N. Charter is frustrated. 

37. There has been a great deal of resentment in India over 
certain steps taken in Pondicherry by the French authorities 
there A .small number, about hfty or so, of soldiers were 


18 The Cotpoianon owned about 600,000 acres of cultivated land in 
the five Genual American republics, with its own network of of railway, 
tadio commumcaaon and tramway systems 

19 On 19 Tune 1954 

20 GuillietmoTonelloGarado 

21 The arrival on 16 June 1954 of fifty-six French armed military 
pe^nnel led to protests on the following day by the Bharat Yuvak Sangh 
and the All India Peace Counal 
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landed ihei e Repie^sion conunues theie and it appears tliat 
some kind of trenches have been dug on the holders All dm 
is vet y n 1 1 tating Some people have said tliat the talks which 
we had in Pans were just a device for gaming ume to 
strengthen the French position m India. I do not dunk tliis is 
coneci Tliese talks were sincere enough in the sense dial a 
setdeinent was desired. But the position of the French 
Government has been very peculiar duiing die last fei\ 
months The result has been diat the local authonties in 
Pondicherry have been given a free hand and die French 
colonial authorities are even worse dian the Bi msh colonial 
audiorities used to be in India The landing of a few soldiers 
or the digging of trenches does not make too much difference 
to the situation, except that this might piewnt an internal 
upheaval, or volunteers marching into Pondicherry, 
as happened at Yanam The basic problem remains and will 
have to be solved before long The neiv French Prenuer is 
naturally full of Indo-China at piesent We. in India, are 
also indirectly concerned wnth possible developments in 
Indo-China Looking at this pictme, therefore, in bioad 
perspective, it would be unwise to come into diiect conflict 
with Fiance at present, ivithout making anodicr effort at a 
setdcment For the moment, therefore, ive have tightened up 

our pel mil system and leduced our petiol supply. 


38 I have given you a bioad i eview at some length of world 
developments and tned to indicate India's pan in them It 
surprises me gieady that in this context some gioups and 
parties in India cannot dunk of anything except some petty 
opposition to Govaiunent Thei talk of morclias and no- 
tax campaigns and so-cal led satyagraha and the like pat 
from all this being stngulaily out of place m a 
State, It shows how veiy limited is tlie outlook of mere 
groups They can neithei undeistand tlie piesent noi ha e 
Sty vision of the future. They aie frustrated and 
then peuy complaints and in finding some way or mliff. 
whetL vt IS jusufaed oi not, m cieaung trouble toi 
Government That is not the way demoaacy funcuon 
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39 I have written this letter at Mashobra in the Simla- 
Hills I am sending this to Delhi for despatch If copies of 
this letter are sent back to me here for signature, that will 
mean some days’ delay Therefore, I am suggesting that this 
letter should be issued from Delhi without my signature My 
Pnnapal Pnvate Seaetary will sign it I hope you will 
foigive me for this 


Yours sincerely, 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

You must have received a report from your representatives of 
the Community Projects Development Commissioners* 
Conference which was held recently at Ootacamund. This 
conference, from all accounts, was asuccess and brought out 
vividly the progress made by the commumty projects and the 
national extension service. There can be no doubt that these 
have taken root and have caught'the public imagination I 
cannot say that this is so all over India, but the general 
average is high and in some places it is excellent There are a 
few States which are still backward in this respect 

2. This conference also showed that the officers in charge 
of this work, or most of them, have become enthusiastic 
about It and are keen to show results That is a very hopdul 
sign and their enthusiasm is conveyed to others working 
with them and helps in creating the proper atmosphere for a 
kmd of Work which depends so much on public support 

3. I have read with mterest the recommendations made by 

this conference* and I would like to draw your attention to 
them also. Among these recommendations is that the 
people’s parttdpadon m the programme should be insu> 
t i itiona fired at the village level. This can be done either 


•AspeaalletierinaddxtiontolheFomiighdyUtters 

^ The conference called for "insutuuonal pattem of people* 
organiiauons” for the implementation otOieptiogranuneolcommam 
projects, welcomed the partiapanon of voluntary ‘ 

devdopmenial works and suggested that good work done by 7 
individual on these projects should be oonunended 
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through the existing panchayats or through ad hocvillage 
development councils. 

4. The whole success of this programme depends upon the 
training of various categories of personnel. Particular 
attention is neossary for village school teadiers in the 
mulupuii»se vistas of rural development, village leaders, 
village craftsmen, women workers and subordinate engm- 
neenng personnel. 

5. This conference decided to extend this programme to 
the whole of India, that is, to every village in India, by the 
end of the second Five Year Plan. This, you will no doubt 
realize, is a tremendous undertaking. It means our reaching 
and mdudingin our programme about 80,000 villages every 
year, and supplying trained personnel for them. There is 
often talk about money being lacking. That, of course, is a 
hindrance. But the real problem before us is not that of 
money but of having a su&dent number of trained people 
in various categories. We shall require them by the hundred 
thousand, induding village workers. Traimng takes some 
time and scmie type of training takes a considerable dme. 
Iheiefore, unless we set about this matter quickly and in a 
planned way, we shall be hdd up even though we might 
have adequate funds. 

6. It has been suggested that quarterly reports of the 
progress of commimity projects administration and the 
national extension service shouldbe prepared and sent to me 
through the Chief Ministers. I hope that you will be able to 
arrangethis Thequarterlyreportneednotbeaverydetailtd 
one, but It should give the relevant facts A half-yearly report 
might be a fuller one 

7. The national extension service is gradually creating a 
new type of administration at the lower levels. Once iWs is 
established, amajor change will have taken place not only at 
that level, but in providiig links to the various higher levels. 

8. This work covers numerous activities. There must, 
therefore, be the fullest co-ordination at all levds. The 
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Bombay Government has recently issued a cucular to all its 
^stnci and other officers pointing out that the communih 
developmentand the national extension service pTOgramme 

IS a pr^amme of all the welfare Departments and not of a 
smgle Departmmt The administrative organizations set up 
a t the State, distnct and project level for the i mplemt-n ti^finn 
of the programme are not intended to work as or develop 
into a separate Department It must, therefore, be realized 
that we are not just doing some development^ work in a 
particular Department, but the whole machinery of 
Government is geared up to these various activihes. In order 
to have this co-ordination, usually the Chief Mmister is in 
charge at the top and the Chief Secretary is in charge at the 
secretariat level In the district, the District Magistrate or the 
Collector is made responsible. 


9 This kind of co-ordxnauon naturally lends towards 
centralization Tliat is partly necessary and pardy it cannot 
be helped It should be i emembered, however, that the work 
must essenually be decentralized also and it should draw 
vitality from the village level Policy will be laid down at the 
top, but the execution will be at the lowest level There 
should be adequate delegation of powers to prevent delays 
and hold-ups 

10 I should like you to consider this matter in the manner 
that the Bombay Government has done and, in so far as 
possible, to adopt the same procedure 

11. I would repeat that the concepuon of development 
work should not be that of some odd Department of 
Government, whetlier in the State or at the Centre This 
really covers practicallv all Departments and, therefore, we 
must look at It as sometliing pervading the whole business of 
administration. Only in that way can we build up a welfare 
State 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

Since 1 wrote to you last, much has happened which desen'es 
notice But the outstanding event, from our point of view, 
has been the inauguration of the Bhakra-Nangal canal 
system * The importance of this event was recognized by tlie 
vast number of people who gathered at Nangal and who 
rqoiced at the prospect of the life-giving waters spreading 
out over parts of East Punjab, Pepsu and Rajasthan This 
became a symbol to us of the gradual fulfilment of the great 
plans that we have laid down and the mightj proj'ects for 
which we have laboured Thus it became an event of 
significance in die present and of promise for the future 
East Punjab, Pepsu and Rajasthan will profit by this, but 
the whole of India can well lejoiaat this furdier stage in our 
journey being reached 

2 Our joy and sense of fulfilment have been marred 
somewhat by the virulent propaganda in Pakistan over the 
canal water issue.* I do not propose to give the long story of 
our negotiations on this subject here I spoke at some length 


1 It was opened on 8 July by Nehru and was expected to irrigate 6 to 
10 million acres of land 

2 It was suggested by die Pakistan Government anil the press that 
India, b\ reducing suddenly the flow of water down the Sutlej , Beas and 
Ravi would convert the food-produang areas of Bahawalpur and the 
Punjab into a vast and and descn 
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in Nangal itself and mv speech was reported.* I should like 
to say, however, that in this matter we have proceeded with 
extreme pauence and far greater caution than I myself am 
perhaps capable of. It has never been our desire to injure 
Pakistan, much less to make large numbers of people there 
suffer Soon after the paitiuon, we made this dear and there 
was an Agreement with Pakistan dated the 4th May 1948* 
which was supposed to govern our subsequent activities and 
approach to this problem Accordmg to this. East Punjab 
was enutled gradually to take more water from the Sudej, 
giving time to Pakistan to make good the defiaency by 
constructing various links joining up their canal system It 
was obvious that there was plenty of water m the Punjab ^ 
rivers for both India and Pakistan and that most of it was not 


and poured out into the Arabian sea There was thus 
no lack oi water if only proper arrangements could be made 
for Its utilization. So far as India was concerned, however, 
there was only one possibility for us and that was the Sutlej 
If the Sutlej water was denied to us, then there was no hope 
for East Punjab or Pepsu or Rajasthan We proposed, 
therefore, nght from the beginmng, that we should app- 
roach this problem m a human and reasonable spmt and 
deade it with the help of die engineers from both countnes 
Pakistan did not co-operate Ultimately, the World Ba^ 
nime into the picture and we accepted its medianon We 
agreed not to exerase our nght as agreed upon in the Treaty 
of May 4, 1948, to reduce the supply of waters to Pakism m 
long as we were discussing this matter with the World Bank 
At that time, we expected these preliminary discussions to 

lastsixraonthsoi so As a matter of fact, they lasted two ana 

a half years 


S On 8 July. Nehru gave an assurance that “S’ngw 

canal waters issue not horn the legal but horn 


and would thereiore not reaucc urc ability to 

make good their own canal system so that they might ha 


supply of water 
4 SeeVol l,p 118 
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3. Ulnmately,however,theWorldBaiikproducedascheme® 
which cast a heavy burden on us in terms of money, but, at 
any rate, it was a reasonable scheme dividing the waters of 
the Punjab rivers and avoiding disputes in the future. We 
accepted this scheme and we were prepared to shoulder the 
burden which might have amounted to Rs 60 crores or so. 
Pakistan at first pracUcally rejected this sdieme. Under 
pressure from the World Bank, they modified their attitude 
slightly without accepting the scheme.® It was clear that 
Pakistan, as usual, was following delaying tactics. We had 
waited already for six years And, meanwhile, the Bhakra- 
Nangal project was progressing rapidly and one str^ had 
been completed We informed the Bank and Pakistan that 
we considered ourselves free now from the assurance we had 
given previously about not reducing the supply of water to 
Pakistan. We would, however, gladly have any further talks 
about a settlement. Thus, we freed ourselves formally from 
the assurance we had given 

4 Under pressure of events, Pakistan then said that they 
accepted the principles of the World Bank proposal but 
could not give their final answer till they saw the entire 
picture as it emerged from them. Again, under the guise of 
acceptance, they kept the door open to reject. That is the 
posiuon now 

5. As a matter of fact, we have even now, not reduced the 
supply to Pakistan, though we are entitled to do so. Because 


5 According to the plan submitted by the World Bank on 5 February 
1954, the waters of the Indus, Jhelum and Chenab nvers were to be made 
available for the exclusive use of Pakistan, while the waters of the Ravi, 
Beas and Stitlq nveis could be used by India India was also asked to bear 
the cost of construcuon of link canals in Pakistan amounting to Rs 40 to 
60 antes 

6 In May 1954, on being asked by the Bank either to accept or reject 
the proposals within a week so that India may be free to develop and 
unlize her own water resouices, the Pakistan Government replied that 
before the) finally accepted or rejected the scheme, detailed techmcal 
stud> was necessary to undrastand the full implications of the plan. 
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rim f -- w 0, 

pioporiionaiel} Now ihe level has 

no lack of water Aer^is 


mcniion of war ® Becsn^ nf th^.. .’ 

TOunuj and ihetr own strength, they have relied on this 

?Sh A aid from the 

™'T;^a^”«™berof Amenan 
cxperisandadv isersarenow mall parts of western Pakistan 

7. In East Pakistan, theie is outward quiet but bitter 
resentment and sullenness East Pakistan is governed now 
practically as a colony of the West 


W hile Pakistan becomes more and more entangled m its 
internal pioblems and lelics on help from outside, m India 
Uie sensation of self-reliance, of progress and building up 
becomes stronger from day to day Bhakra-Nangal was a 
symbol of this. A few days ago, I went to tlie U P to open a 


7 On 10 July, the Pakistan Govcnimnit sent notes ot protest to the 
Indian Government and the World Bank stating that the opening of the 
new Bhakra canal system was a "clear violation of international 
commitments'' and "a deliberate unilateral repudiation" of the 
agieemcni of March 1952 

8 Karachi’s tliree English daily newspapers, the JSaivii, the Monuiig 
News and The Times of fymdu, wrote on 9 July in protest against die 
opening of the Bhakra Nangal canal system and c^led for action against 
India 
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new railway line® and to see the beginnings of the Rihand 
project*® in Mirzapur districL This is going to supply hydro- 
electric power as well as water for irrigation. There is going 
to be in these hilly regions a large and very lovely lake about 
30 miles in length. That area of U.P is a peculiarly 
backward area which has been neglected in the past. I was, 
therefore, particularly happy that at last this was going to be 
developed. 

9. Another important development has been our decision 
to decontrol rice ** This indicates the great progress made in 
our food position. Onlv two or three years ago, our posibon 
was almost desperate and we had to import four and a half 
milhon tons of Eoodgrains from abroad. It is true that good 
harvests have helped us But it is equally true that our 
normal production has increased considerably, cdiiefly horn 
more intensive work Last year when I was in England, I said 
that we had turned the comer in so far as the food question 
was concerned.*® I was criticized for this in the English 
newspapers As a matter of fact, we have done even better 
than I expected. We have definitely come out of the wood, 
but that does not mean we can be complacent We have to be 
wary and wide awake and continue our efforts to increase 
our food production Among the favourable factors, which 
are seldom taken mto consideration in calc ulating increased 


9 On 12Ju]y,NehTuopenedtheChunar-Robemgan}-Churkiailway 
Ime which was 50 miles long and was expected to Eacihtate the 
exploitation of nuneial and fotesi ivealth 

10 InauguTated on 14 Tuly, the Rihand project, expected to be 
completed by 1960, was estimated to produce 2,40,000 kilowatts of hydro- 
electric energy 

11 From 10 July, the control on nee was removed except in Jammu 
and Kashmir The inter-Staie movement of nee was also allowed 

12 Nehru had said in London on 10 June 1953 that in the past few 
-nonths India’s balance of payments position had improved and she had 
also done well on thefood hunt “We hope to be practically self-suffioeni 
within a measured penod of ame ’’ 
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production in iood, is the work being done in community 
proj ects and national extensionareas We are now at work in 
this way in about 50,000 villages with 36.5 million 
populauon. The results being obtained here are good and 
the productivity per acre is increasing. 

10 We have to remember that the targets we aim athave to 
be such as to be adequate even when seasonal conditions arc 
adverse We have also to remember the growth of popu- 
lation. Further, our people should eat more than they have 
thus far done. Under the Plan, we provided only ISliois per 
head of the populauon We should provide 16 ozs per head 
and increase the production and consumpuon of protective 
foods, that is, foods other than cereals At present our diet is 
not balanced or health-giving We have also to increase the 
producUon of industrial raw materials for our expanding 
industnes, such as cotton, jufe, oil-seeds, etc 
11. Prices of foodgrains have fallen’^ and we should 
welcome this This fall has brought relief to a vast section of 
the populauon About a year ago, there was no appreaable 
fall in spite of the increase in producUon This was a bad 
sign and made us a little anxious. The present downward 
tendency must therefore be welcomed This brings not only 
relief but increased purchasing power for most of our people 
and the cost structure of our industnes, both big and small, 
will ulumately show a reduction There will be expandmg 
internal markets 

12 Some apprehension has been expressed on behalf of 
agnculluiists because of the fall m prices.” There does not 
appear to me to be any adequate reason for this appre- 
hension. There is not likely to be any greater fall and 


13 The wholesale pnce index ol foodgrains fell from 470 3 in the 
middle of May to 388 0 in the third week of June 

14 For example, on 24 June, Algmai Shastn, President 
Congress Committee, asked the Government to evolve some roi^od W 
whidi the prices of agncultural produce ivould not fall below the h 
minimum as this would hurt the agriculturists 
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agncultunsts will gain by increased production and an 
increased demand for their produce. TKe fall in prices will 
also affect some artides consumed by them, such as cloth 

13 It has to be remembered that we intend to spend large 
sums in this and the next year on developmental projects 
More than fifty per cent of the expenditure of the Five Year 
Plan will be incurred during these two years and this will no 
doubt create increased demands for food and other articles 

14 Some people have suggested that Government should 
keep up prices of foodgrains by purchasing larger stocks of 
them and offering them at speafied prices But such price 
support policies are difficult and burdensome in any 
country’, much more so in an agricultural country like India. 
The obvious couise appears to be to increase developmental 
expenditure greatly when prices fall We must, therefore, 
aim now at an increase in developmental expenditure, that 
IS, an addition to what has already been provided. This can 
safely be done now witliout any fear of adverse results 

15 I have often referred to the community projects and the 
national extension service. Last month there was a 
conference of Development Ckimmissionjers at Ootacamund. 
This conference was an outstanding success and showed the 
consistent progress that was being made in a great part of the 
country The Cknnmissioners came to the deasion that the 
enure country should be covered with the national extension 
service by the end of the second Five Year Plan This is a 
tremendous undertaking It means that we should cover 
abut 75,000 villages every year from now onwards 

16 It must be remembered that the Five Year Plan is not 
merelj a Plan for some schemes of development but 
represents an integrated outlook for the overall development 
of India The community projects and the national 
extension senace, even more so, represent this integrated 
outlook in so far as our rural areas are concerned, that is, 80 
per cent of India. The success of these schemes depends 
enurely on the quality of the workers employed there' and 
therefoie their naming becomes important Officials are 
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taking an important part in these schemes and their work 
has been good But the entire scheme depends upon the 
co-opeiation of non-officials or rather of the people at large 
It IS because this co-operauon has been forthcoming that we 
can look forward with hope It is necessary, however, to tram 
these non-officials. 


17. In all planning a measure of centralization is 
inevitable But in the community schemes and the national 
extension service we have to aim at a great deal of decen- 
tralization so as to make local agencies responsible for 
implementation 

18 In view of the progress being made in this nauonal 
extension service, the need for proper co-ordinauon at all 
levels has become more important than ever I drew your 
attention some days ago to a circular issued by the 
Government of Bombay providing for this co-ordinauon 
In this arcular it was pointed out that the community 
development and the national extension service programme 
IS a progremme for all the welfai e departments and not of a 
single department Indeed it is the basic programme to 
convert India into a welfare State, working from the bottom 
upwaids I hope that your Government will also integrate 
all these activities ftom this point of view and have frequent 
reports from all your various departments to indicate the 
progress made in this integrauon This applies of course to 
the Central Ministnes also 


1 9 In Geneva, the various conferences have again begun to 
function at a high level The Foreign Ministers have 
gathered there and almost last minute efforts arebeingmade 

to find some way out M Mendes-France, the French Pnme 

Minister, took the brave step of declaring that he would 
resign from his prime ministership if there was no ceasetw 
in Indo-China within a month That month “P*”® 
another four days. On the whole, there appears ^ 
that there will be a ceasefire and the present arguments anu 


15 See awe, pp 603-604 
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strong statements are meant to get the best terms possible. 
But there can be no certainty till we have actually seen the 
final result The real difficulty in the way of a ceasefire and a 
settlement m Indo-China has been the atutude of the U.S A. 
It appears that this has been somewhat toned doivn as a 
result of discussions with Mr Eden and M. Mendes-France. 
The Amencan attitude now is that they will not come in the 
way of such a settlement, although they might not 
themselves be parties to it 

20. Meanwhile, some developments have taken place in 
Ihdo-C3iina'® and the new Vietnam Government is adopting 
a somewhat aggressive line In Vietnam there are at least 
two large private armies*® belonging to some sectarian 
organizations Tliere is thus some possibility of trouble. 

21. In the Frentdi setdements, the position grows more 
tense The French Administration in Mahe has practically 
collapsed*® and the Administrator^ has decided to hand over 
authority to representauves of the people there Thus nearly 
all the isolated enclaves have shed French rule and only 
Pondicherry and Kaiaikal remain. There has been a good 
deal of repression there In view of the very delicate situation 


16 There was a change of government m South Vietnam PnnceBuu 
Loe resigned on 16 June and Bao Dai invited Ngo Dinh-Diem, a leading 
Roman Catholic, to take office as Prime Minister. 

17 Both Bao Dai and Ngo Dinh-Diem strongly critiazed on 18 June 
the proposals put forward by the Viet Minh delegauon at the Geneva 
Conference 

18 The three groups with pnvate armies wielding political and 
military authonty were the two religious sects, CaoDaiandHoaHao,and 
the Binh Xuyen also dominated the police and gambling establishmmts 
in Saigon 

19 With the intensificauon of the movement for merger of Mahe with 
the Indian Union, the French administrator in Mahe, despite an ofCdal 
announcement on IS July in Pans that the administration of the 
settlement would be withdrawn to Pondidierry, iransferted control of the 
settlement to the leader of the local liberation movement. 

20 M Deschamps 
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at Geneva and Indo-China, it was not very easy for the 
French Government to pay attenuon to other problems 

22 In Goa, there has been intense repression by the 
Portuguese authoriues and a considerable number of 
prominent citizens have been arrested There has been 
mounting resentment against this all round Goa, more 
especially among the emigre Goans The Government of 
India have taken a'number of steps to restna movement into 
and from Goa and other steps are in contemplation ^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


21 Many Goan nationalisu were arrested on 18 June and dieir houses 
seaidied. 

OO rivk 9*7 1QS4 
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New Delhi 
19 July, 1954 


My dear Chief h&ister,* 

I have written to you repeatedly about the National Plan 
Loan and you have no doubt taken all necessary steps to 
help I should like to draw your attention to the fact that up 
to the 29th June only about 30,000 persons made 
applications for Rs. 5,000/- and undm. These applications 
totalled Rs 21i crores out of the then total of Rs. 89 crores. 
The figure must have gone up somewhat since then. (The 
total number of subscribers on 29di June was 33,315). 

2. This shows tliat relatively very few persons have thus far 
subscribed Our approach to a great number of people has 
not succeeded so far Even the success that we have obtained 
is chiefly in the States of Bombay and Madras The other 
States are far behind 

3 I confess to feeling disappointed at this lack of response 
from large numbers of persons, although I am quite 
convinced that there is a good deal of money in the country. 
The quesuon is how to reach it. Are our methods of 
publicity and approach good, or, are we working in some 
rouune way without really making an impression on the 
people? I should like you to consider this. Sometimes, I have 
found that District Magistrates and others have not taVf.n 
much interest 


Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


•A special letter in addition to the Fortmghdy Lettezs 
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New Delhi 
28 July. 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

1 am sending you two copies of some of the important 
resolutions passed by tlie All India Congress Committee at 
the recent meeting held at Ajmer * These lesolupons, except 
for two,^ deal with internal problems and indicate bmadly 
the general trend of our future policy and also the kmd of 
work we have to do in future. 

2 I would particularly invite your attenuon to the app- 
roach to plannmg which is indicated m these resoluuons 
and the particular stress laid on industry, including small 
scale cottage industry. 

3. Land reform inevitably remains one of our vital 
subjects Much has been done in regard to it, but much more 
repiains to be done, and all our States should try to complete 
this process as early as possible 


•A speaal Icucr in addiuon to the Fortnightly Letters 

1 From 23 to 25 July 1954 

2 These resoluuons dealt with the quesnon of integiauon mm 
French and Portuguese settlements into the Indian Uwot, 

aasef.reag.eementonIndo-Ch.na.and*ef.veprmaplesw^ 

T_j.,=n,trh,na and China and Burma, ann 

guide the 


Indo-China 
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4. The last resolution, deahng with constructive arid 
developmental work, has taken a broad view of these 
construcuve activibes, inclusive not only of the old items of 
the construcuve programme of the Congress, which con> 
tmue to be important, but also of the developmental work 
going on in the country now and more especially the 
community projects and the national extension service 
schemes 

Yours sincerely, 
JaWaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
30 July. 1954 


My deal Chief Minisiei ,* 

Gcnci a 1 Cariappa made a suggestion some ume ago dial we 
should observe one minute’s silence on the 26th January in 
mcmoi) of those who gave their lives in the struggle for 
India's fiecdoin The idea appealed to me and I asked the 
co-oidinaiion committee, which is in chaige of the 
ariangcmcnts for Republic Day in Delhi, to examine it and 
find out how far it was piacticablc. 

2 This committee coiisidaed die suggestion While some 
of the iiicmbcrs were in favoui of it, otheis felt dial January 
26th would not be a suitable day It would be difficult to 
oiganire one minute’s silence at the ume of the Republic 
Day pjiade when die whole parade was in motion It was 
suggested, however, that January' 30di might be a more 
appropiiaie day for this one minute’s silence 

3 It seems to me that January' 30di would be both moie 
appropiiaie and more feasible. That day is already observed 
as a day of remembrance for Mahatma Gandhi We might 
perhaps fix some ume on die morning of that day, say at 10 
a ro for one minute’s silence It might be possible to have a 
simple ceremonial in Delhi itself at Rajgliat at that ume, 
sucli as the plaang of some floivers. In other places in India 
we should try to have diis one minute’s silence and stoppage 
of movement as far as possible 


*A special Iciter m addition to die Fortnightly Letters 
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4' I am commumcating this idea to you for your consi- 
deration and for your comments If the general idea is 
approved, the matter can be examined more fully 
5. I shall be grateful if you will kmdly let me have your 
reactions to this proposal soon. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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22 Septeinber, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

Even since the Congress took office in 1936 in the provinces, 
the quesuon of the relauonship of the Government with the 
Provincial Congiess oiganization has often been discussed. 
Since 1946, when again we took office not only the Piovmces 
but also in the Centre, this question has arisen again and 
again The matter was considered at the Working 
Committee meeting in Indore lecoitly 

It IS clear that there must be co-operation between the 
Mimstry and the Congiess organization in the Provinces as 
well as in the Centre Without the sanction which that 
organization gives, the Ministry would have little strength. 
At the same ume, it is equally clear that it is neither desirable 
nor feasible for the organization to interfere in the acuviues 
of Government 

The general principle laid down in the past has been that, 
while matters of pnnaple and high policy should be 
discussed, as far as possible, between Ministers and those 
represenung the organizauon, m regard to other matters the 
organization should not interfere. In fact, high policy is 
usually the concern of the Congress Committee or the 
A.I C.C or the full session of the Congress 

But, apart 6om discussingany particular matter of policy, 
it is obviously desirable for dose contacts to be maintain^ 
between the Governments and the organization. For this 


*Leuer addressed as President, Indian National Congress to all Chiel 
Ministers and Presidents ol Pradesh Congress Committees 
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purpose, some kind of conventions have grown up m some 
of the States 

We discussed this matter at some length at Indore It was 
the general opinion that this should be dealt with by 
convenuon and not by ngid rule It was not considered 
proper to have any arnde in the Congress Constituuon 
about It or even to pass a precise resoluuon on the subject I 
was asked to communicate with Chief Ministers and Presi- 
dents of Pradesh Congress Committees and to suggest the 
kind of conventions that should be followed 

In accordance with this direction, I am writing to you and 
seeking your help andadvice I shall be grateful to you if you 
will kindly let me know what practice or convenuon, if any, 
has grown up in your State on this subject Do you consider 
that satisfactory or have you any other suggesuon to make’ 
Ciondiu^os differ in various States. In some there is only one 
Pradesh Congress Committee, in others there are more than 
one. 

May I request you, tlierefore, to be good enough to send 
me your views on this subject? 

Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



Glossary 


Adivasis 

tnbals in Madhya Pradesh 

Bania 

merchant, shopkeeper 

Bharata Natyam 

classical dance of southern 
India 

Bhojpatra 

the bark of a birch tree used 
in ancient times for ivriting 

Dhoti 

a garment worn round the 
waist and down to the feet 
by men 

Gaon Samaj 

village organization 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

Gram Panchayat 

village council 

Gram Sewak 

a village worker 

Kisan Sangh 

peasant union 

Kumbh Mela 

Hindu religious festival held 
every twelfth year at 
Allahabad and Hardwar 

Mahila Samiti 

women’s association 

Morcha 

demonstration 

Mulkis 

local residents in Hyderabad 
as against settlers from 
outside 

Nullah 

a rivulet, a lavine 

Pandal 

pavilion 

Ramlila 

a play depicting the life-story 
of Rama 

Ramzan 

ninth month of the Islamic 
calendar 

Stupa 

a Buddhist monument 
containing relics 

Suba 

province 
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Swadeshi 

Talukdari 

Vihar 

Yuvaraj 


indigenously produced 
a system of landholding 
a Buddhist monastery 
crown prime 
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and wins confidence of iheNatio- 
nal Conference, 395, 404, assassi- 
nation attempt on, 89, cntiaies 
Sheikh Abdullah's Govern- 
ment, 354 fn, visits Delhi (July 
1953), 362, for talks on consti- 
tutional set up between Kashmir 
and India (27-31 January 1954), 
497 

Bahai, 79 

Bangalore, 223, 469 fn, 480, 483, 
571 

Bao Dat, (Vol 2, p 16), 314, 323, 
420 fn. 503, 591. 597. 613 fh, 
Government of, 591 

Basic Education Conference (1 
November 1952, Sevagiam), 180 


gefn 

3eas nver, 605 fn, 607 fn 
Jedell-Smith, General Walter, 554 
fn, 575 1 fit, represents U S at 
Geneva Conference, 575 & m 
Jeg, Miiza Afsal, 354 fn, 362 & 

visits Delhi for talks (June 195Z), 

25 fn, and (July 1953), ^ 
Jeijing(Peking).6fh,?^«.82|^ 
287, 459 fn, 568 fn, 572, 587, 595 
lajing (Peking) Radta 287 
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Belgaum, 299 

Bdgium, 71 In, 593 £a-594 fa 
Bellary district, 1 14 fa, 283 & fa, 321 
fa, 351 

Bengal, 198, 487, 533 fa; fado- 
Palostan Confeience (30 Sqitem- 
ber to 3 October 1953, Calcutta) 
to settle issues between East and 
West, 404 8: fa, introducnoa of 
passport system in. 7 fa, 25, 122- 
123, 175, 239, famine fa (1942), 
306 

— , East, 7 fa. 122-124, 139 8c fa, 175 
& fa. 193, 198, 199 fa, 206-207. 
239. 327, 404 8; fa. 546 fa. 566, 
568 fa, condtuons in, 462, 566, 
andofminanttesm.53. 123-124. 
139- 140, demand for dissolution 
of Constituent Assembly of Paki- 
stan, 534, dismissal of Fazlul 
Huq Government in, 566 Sc fa, 
567-568. elections and forma- 
tion of new Government (8-11 
March 1954) in, 533 8e fa, S'ee, 
language issue in, 533 8c fa-534 
8: fa, 546 fa; imgrations from 
West Bengal to, 25-26, 52-53, 
121-124, 139-140, 175-176, 193- 
195, 239, minorities in, 85-86, 
175 

West, 7 fa, 121, 122-124, 139 fa, 
140, 193-195, 239, 327, 404 fa, 
481 fa, 533, Commumsts in, 61; 
commuraty projects in, 269, con- 
ditions in, 487, and of rmnoriues 
in, 123-124, 1998cfn,foodsitua- 
non in, 63-64, 76, jute mills in, 
422, migrations fann East Bengal 
to. 25-26, 52-53, 121-124. 139- 
140, 175, 193-195. 289, 462, prob- 
lems and refiabilitation of refu- 
gees in, 139. 198, 206-207 
Bengal Counal, 533 fa 
Bena, L A . 265 fa, 384 8: fa, 335, 
arrested for treason, 334-335 


Berlin, 118 fa, 499 8e fa 
— . West, 335 fa 
Beilin Conference, 563 fa 
- Beimuda, 317 fa. 438 fa; proposed 
conference at, 317 fa, 332 fa 
Berne, 274-275 
Bevin, Ernest, 584 8; fa 
Bhagat.B R .appointedParliamen- 
tary Secretary (11 August 1952), 
81 fa 

Bhakra-Nangal pnqect, 252, 423, 
432, 434, 605 8: fa. 607-608 
Bhandan, S K , 159 fa 
Bhang, P C , 16 fa 
Bharat Electronics Ijmited, 571 
Bharat Ratna (decoration), 387 fa 
Bharat Sewak Samaj (set up m 
1952), 39 8: fa, 483 fa 
Bharata Natyam, 160 
Bhaianya Jan Sangh. 2 fa, 88 fa, 
174 fa, 198, 230, 242 Sc fa. 244 fa, 
246, 319 & fa 349 & fa, 364. 380, 
Working Committee of the, 23 
fa, 242 fa 

— , of West Bengal, 319 fa 
Bharauya Yuvak Sangh, 599 fa 
Bhashani. Abdul Hamid Khan, 568 
8c [n 

Bhave.AcharyaVinoba.fVol 2,p 
397), 37 8: fa 
Bhavnagar, 218 fa 
Bhils, 93 8: fa, 106, 110, 148 
Bhonsle, J K , appointed Deputy 
Minister for RehabilitaUon (II 
August 1952), 81 fn 
Bhopal, 188, 217 fa, 394, 542 
Bhupat, 60 
Bidar, 115 fn 

Bihar, 118 fn, 306, 372, 404 fn, 
abolition of zamindan system m, 
37, Bengal refugees in, 121-122, 
138; Christian misstonanes in, 
132 8; fn, community projects 
in, 269, 542, famine in, 90 fn. 
306, Hoods in, '-116, 372, 413, 
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f<iod decontrol in, 32 & fn, 34 & 
{n, Government of, 32 & fn, 121, 
132 

Bihar Con^ss, 304 fn 
Bijapui, 115 fn 
Bikiiu Islands, 513 & fn 
Bilaspui, 260-270, 394 
Binh Xuyen, 613 In 
Biswas, C C (Union Minister for 
Law .ind Minorities), (Vol 2, ^ 
96), 2510. 139ttn,304fn 
Bok.no ineimal power station 
(D.iinod.ir Valley), 251 8. fn 

Bombay city, 27. 36, 75 fn, 129, 135, 
1% 222, 225. 269, 315 fn 399, 
130, 133 

Bombay .Stale, 71 fn 103 fn, 113, 
212-213, 233, 234 fn. 601. pio- 
gress of community projerts in, 
542. Government's circular on, 
604, 612, famine and scaraiy 
conditionsin, 116,221 8efn,and 
steps to meet, 221, Government 
of. 221, 604 612. Governor ot 
233-234, Japanese method of 
nee growing and its succ«s in, 
212-213; Legislative Counal of, 
234 fn. National Plan lawn and 
Its success in, 61 5, protest against 
dismemberment of Bellary dis- 
ma in, 283 fn, Prownaal Con- 
gress Committee ei, 103 fn 

Bose, Subhas Chandra, 71 fn 
Bowles, Oiester, (Vol 2. p 197), 
129 3. fn 
Braril, 285 

Budges, Styles, 530 fn 
Brindasan Gardens (Mysoie), 387 
fn 

Bnush East Africa, 45, 143, 171. 
190. 211-212. 250 fii, 367 3: fn. 
409, 455. 46b, 531 see a/so Kenya 
'British Guiana (Guyana), 406 & fn. 
409.‘ 456 & fn. Communists in. 


406 fn, suspension of 1953 Consu- 
tutionby British Goiem'nent(9 
October 1953), 406 3. fn, 409, 456 
3; III 

Biitish Peace Commiuee, 220 fn 
British West Afnca see Ghana 
(Gold Coast) 

Brno (Ocdioslovakia), 335 fn 
Buchman, Frank D N , 467 fn 
Buddha, Gautama, 47, 188 3; In 
Budrudduia, Sy ed, 440 3. fn, addres- 
ses All India Muslim Com en non 
(Noi ember 1953, Aligarh), 440 
8.fn 

Bug.inda, 466 K fn 
Bulganin, N , 265 fn 
Bm.igoham, Surendranath, 399 3. 

fn, death of, 399-400 
Buigcnsioik (S'litttrland), 275 fn, 
329 

Burma 42 fn 63,71 fn, 72 188,263, 
277. 290 291 fn, 115 fn. 458 fn, 
464 fn. 476. 524, 566 588. 591, 
596, 616 fn, American Ambassa- 
dor in. 279 fn, Finanaal Coromi- 
ssioners of, 297, Goi eminent of, 
277, 278 8. fn-279 & fn. 290 3 fn, 
507 fn 519, Kuommiang troops 
in. 277, 279, 290 3 fn, protest ro 
the U S and V N on, 278 3 fn, 
279, 290 3 fn. and US denialof, 
278'fn-279 fn, 290, Parliament 
of, 507 fn reaction to U S mili- 
tary aid lo Palustan, 507 3 In, 
refuses permission to U S to fly 
French troops to Vietnam, 519j, 
relations. with India. 273, 277. 

279.297.381-332.410,476.524. 

666, with UK. 314. salan 
stales of the President, Supreme 
Court Judges and teachers in, 
297 

Butler, first Baron, RA.fBnudi 
Qiancellor of Exchequer). 5* 
& fn, 465, on Korean war, 345 tn. 
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visas USA (4-7 March 1953), 

sas&rn 

B\athu, Kedar Man, 94 In 

Cabinet (Central), 127, 137. 399, 
402, 414, 424, 427-428, 483 & fn, 
511,521,580 

Cano, 70. 72, 100, 118. t fn, 123, 
210 fn, 220, 329, 410. 429, 564 
Calcutta, 52, 63, 71 fn, 121, 138, 139 
fn, 174, 319 340, 851. 404. 440. 
478 & fn, 487 ft fn, 508 
Cambodia see Kampuchea 
Canada, 42 fn. 71 fn, fn, 324. 

370. 465, 499 &fn 
Cao Dai, 613 fn 
Cape Town, 87 fn 
Canappa Field Marshal K.M 
(Vol 1, p251), 129 & fn. 
contradicts speedi published in 
Orgam/er 129, retires as 
Commander-In-Chief, 239-240, 
suggests one-mmute silence for 
Indian martyrs, 618 
Casey R G (Vol 2, p 526). 562 & 
fn, 563-564, 596, visits Delhi 
Uune 1954), 562-564, 596 
Ceiilral Ail lean Federation, 293 & 
fn, 295 3. fi.. 339, 409, 410 fn. 419. 
colonial policy of U K towaids, 
409, scheme approved by the 
House of Commems (23 Mardi 
1953), 293 & fn, 295 fe fh, and 
African leaders' opposiUon to, 
293 &fn 

Central Building Reseatch Insti- 
tute (Roorkce), 298 & fn 
Central Committee of the World 
Counal of Churches (31 
Decembci 1952 to 9 Jamiary 
I9>3, Lucly.noiv), 225 fn 
Central Council of the Soviet 
Trade Unions. 1 17 8e fn 
Central Famine Investigations 
Committee 221 fn 


Central Food Technological Rese- 
atch Institute (Mysore), 197 
Central Intelligence Agency (Cl A.), 
575 fn 

Central legislative Assembly of 
India, 2 fn, 191 fn, 389 fn. 398 fn 
central Secretariat (New Delhi), 
376 

Central Social Welfare Board, 522 
& fn, 523 

Ceylon secSn Lanka 
Ceylon National Congress (Sn 
LanU), 7 fn, 47 fn 
Chakravarty B N (Vol 2, p 526), 
346 fc fn, 408, member. Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion, Korea, 346, 408 
Cliaraberlaiiv Neville, 101 & fn 
Chanda, A K , appointed Deputy 
Minister for External Affairs ( U 
August 1952), 81 fn 
Cnandigarh. 399. 423, 432, 434 
Chandrasekhar, M , appointed 
Deputy Minister for Health (1 1 
August 1952), 81 fn 
Cliang Chun railway (People's 
China), 83 fn 

Challerjce,NC,65fn 175 fn, 244 
fn.256fn,266fn 
Chenab nver, 607 fn 
Cherrapunp, 158 

Qiettur, K K , 71 & fn, appointed 
Ambassador to Burma, 71 
Chliamb (Jammu and Kashmir) 
207 fn 

Chiang Kai-shek, (Vol 2, p 264), 
96 S. fn, 312 314, 323, 385, 436. 
503, 532, visits India (February 
i942),96S.fii 
Qiilc, 46 1 fn 

China, People's Repuhlicof. (Com- 
munist China), 5 & fn, 6, 14- 
15, 16 & fn, 17-18, 40. 63. 71 
fn, 72-75 82 & In. 83 fn, 96-97, 
100-101, 102 fn, 151,168 fn,169. 
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184-187, 209, 219 & £n, 258 & in. 
264 & fn, 265, 273 & in., 281, 

' 285-290, 310, 312-313, 327. 
345-347, 368-369, 384 & in, 

400- 402, 407, 437, 458-459, 472 
Sr fn. 484, 515-516, 529, 553, 554 
& fn, 560-561, 563 tcia, 572-574, 
580-569, 593 Sr rn-594 S: in. 
595-597, 616 fn, aimy of, 586, 
economic and political condi- 
tions in, 14, 16-18, 40, 287, 

401- 402, 583, 589, and San Fan 
campaign (August 1951} again- 
st oamipQon, nepotism and 
buteauaatism, 20 1 fn, enter- 
gence as Great Power of, 
73-74, 86, 265, 430, 458, 529, 
Foreign Affairs Ministry of, 593 
in, and Formosan issue, 41, 258 
Sr fn, 288, and Geneva Conlet- 
ence, 499. 516. 554 Sr fn, 560-562. 
563 Sr fii, 573-574. 575 & fn, 576, 
580, 581 8: fn, 582, 588, 590, 
Government of, 14, 17, 74, 168, 
185 fn, 186, 219, 264, 281-282, 
288, 299, 311, 323-324, 337, 345, 
347, 459, 499, 562, 584, 586-587, 
589, 592-594, 596-597, and Indo- 
China, 515, 518, 553, 575 fn, 580, 
592, 594-595, 597, and Korean 
war, 169, 209, 273 Sr fii, 281-282, 
285-290, 310-313, 323-324, 337, 

345- 347, 368-369, 384, 407, 417 
fii, 471 fn, 484, 587, 593, 596, 
discussions in the U N on, 168 
gc fn, I84-I87, 208 in. 219 & fn. 
264 & fn, and forces in of, 312 fn, 

346- 347, 368, 384 fn, quesuon of 
membership in U N of, 41, 43, 
235 fn, 264, 288. 545 fn, 562, 
lelauons with India of, 5 8: &i, 6, 
15-16 & fn, 72-74, 287, 311, 410, 
458-459, 472 & fn, 506, 572, 
580-589, Embassy of (in India), 
107, India's recognition of, 584, 


Indian cultural mission to, 5 S 
fn. 6, 14. 16 S: fn, and its report, 
40. tt^aabons on Tibet (31 
December 1953 to 29 April 
1954), 459 & fn, and agreement 
between, 573, 585-588, pnvate 
donations to C P I in Andbta 
for relief from, 107, 117 S fn, 
trade m noe witb India 
by. 6, relations with Tibet, 
74-75, 151, 459, 573, 584-585, 
agreement with India on, 573, 
585-588, and mvasion of, 585, 
relations with USSR of, 
82-83, 86^ 265, rdanoas with 
U.K of. 586, 593, relations with 
U S A of, 101, 169, 209, 258 ft fh, 
273 fn, 311, 323, 504 in. 516,553, 
584, 593, 594 ft fn, 597, revolu- 
tion of, 381, 584, Western 
Europe and Aihca Depattment 
of, 593 fh 

duna, Repubhc of, (Nationalist}, 
41, 258 ft fn, 277, 312, 518, 545, 
attitude of US towaids,258fn, 
288, 290. 312, 518, Govenunent 
of, 278, 290, 484, 496, issue of 
Kuominiang troops tn Burma, 
279 ft fn, 290, idauons with 
People’s C3una, 288, 561 

C3una Sea, 475 fn 

Chinese Communist Youth group. 


82 fn 

bristian missions and miswo- 
nanes in India, 132 ft fh, 133, 

352&fii,568,anu-naUonali»oi»- 
panHa in N E F A and among 
Nagas by. 150, 569, ap^- 
hensron about the work 
complaints against the work of, 
S52&fn.andK.N Katju'ssatfr 

. A 1 


orkof, I32&fn. 133,352,^, 
ovemment policy towards. 
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132&fn, 133 

Chunar-Robertsganj-Churk rail- 
way hue, 609 & fa 

Chuidull, Sir Winston, (Vol. 1, p 
168), 332 & fa, 336 , 346. 514 3: 
fa, 515, 581 ie fa: announcement 
ofmeetingof U S Presidentand 
French Prime Minister at Ber- 
muda with (4-8 December 
1953), 438 fa, cnudzes A N Z 
U.S Pact, 465, ill-health of, 332 
Sc fa, 336, 346, Korean issue, 
commends India's role m solv- 
ing the. 326, conference propo- 
sed with USSR to solve the, 
332 fa. statement (16 May 
1953) on People's CSuna's peace 
plan on, 313 fa, message to 
Nehru (4 April 1953) expressing 
concern on the dangers of hy- 
drogen bomb explosion at 
Bilum (26 Mardi 1953), 514- 
515, and address to British 
House of Commons on, 514 & 
fa,515,pn>posesBigFour Confer- 
ence on world problems, 336, 
346, 408-409,437, proposesn^o- 
tiations (30 August 1952) on 
Anglo-Iraman Oil Company 
issue, 130 fa, supports India’s 
demand for merger of Portu- 
guese and French possessions, 
330-331, visits USA and holds 
talks with Truman and Eisen- 
hower (January 1953), 219 & fa, 
581, and joint statement with 
Eisenhower (29 June 1954), 581 
fa; work for world peace by, 332 

Civil Aviauon, Ministry of, 153 

Clark, General Mark W^yne, (U S 
and U N Commander, U N 
forces m Korea), 42 & In, 312 fa, 
337 fa, 369 fa, calls forarmistice 
arrangements (29 June 1953) in 
Korea, 337 & fa, and threatens to 


use atomic weapons in case of 
People's China's aggression on, 
369 Sc fa, denies knowledge of 
bombing of power plants in 
People’s China by U N forces, 
42 

Coimbatore, 398 

Colakovu:,MR (Federal Minister 
of Education and Culture, Yugos- 
lavia), visit to India (December 
1952), 211 fa 

Colombo, 520, 524, 543-544, 581 

Colombo Conforence, 520. 524, 
526, 543 & fa, 544, 554, 559, 564, 
566, 581 Sb fa, 588, and its resolu- 
tions, 588 

Colombo Plan Consultative Com- 
mittee, meeting of (13-17 Octo- 
ber 1953, New Ddhi), 399 & fa, 
409 

Commonwealth of Nauons, 14-15, 
178 tn. 262-263, 399, 465-466. 
514, 559, 590 

Commonwealth Economic Confe- 
rence (27 November to 9 Decem- 
ber 1952, London), 178 Sc fa 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
Conference (3-9 June 1953, 
London), 317 & fa. 318, 325-327, 
332,465 

Communist Party, Bnush, 597 

Communist Party of Fiance, 597 

Communist Party of Guatemala, 
598 & fa 

Communist Party of India, 2 fa, 14 
fa, 39 fa. 61 Sb fa, 88 In. 107, 134 
& fa. 198, 218, 299, 316. 449, 488 
fa, 590, Andhra Committee of 
the, 107 

Commumst Party of Pakistan, 404 
£0,567 

Communist Party of Yugoslavia, 
405 fa 

Communist powers, 264 8b fn, 
503-505, 516, 518-519, 529, 561, 
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584, 596 

Community projects and nauonal 
extension serace, 541 fti, 542, 
577-579, 602-604. 611, 617, admi- 
nistration oC, 540, 603, U N mis- 
sion’s review of, 578 & fn, 579 
Community Projects Development 
Commissioners' Conference 
(27-2% May 1954, Oota- 
camund), 602 & fn, 61 1 
Conference of Heads of Indian Mis- 
sions in Europe (17-20 June 
1953, Burgenstodc}, 275 & fn, 
276,280,329 

Conference of Heads of Indian Mis- 
sions m Western Asia (25-27 
March 1953, New Delhi), 279 & 
fn 

Conference of Scheduled Tribes 
and Scheduled Areas (7 June 
1952, New Delhi), 163, 164 & 6) 
Congress, Indian National, 2 fn, 89 
&fn,88fn.l0S,lllfn,142,15b 
fn. 21 7 fn, 234-236, 238 8s fn, 244 
fn, 256 fn-257 fn. 274 fn-275 fn. 
283 fn, 308, 321, 389, 397 fn. 398 
fn. 432-433, 440 fn, 469 fn, 498 
fn, 501-502, 520 k fn. 535, 537 
fn, 567, 617, 620 k fh, Consu- 
tuuon of, 621, debate on the 
relationship with the Govem- 
mentof, 103, 620-621, session at 
Hyderabad (15-18 January 
1953} and its resoluuons, 201 
k fn, 202, 222 k fn. 223, 234 
236, 238 k fn, 298, 373-374, at 
Kalyani (21-23 January 1954) 
and Its resoluuons, 481 8: fii, 
487, 488 & fn-490 8: fn, 498 fn, 
510 

Congress Committees, Provincial, 
93. 488, 620 8 e fn, 621 
Congress Parliamentary Party, 532 
ln.547fn 

Congress Soaalist Group (Nepal), 


94 fn 

Congress Socialist Party (India), 51 
fn 

Congress Worhng Committee, 
and discussions with Planmng 
Commission on draft hist Five 
Year Plan (16-17 October 1952), 
1 26 fn, 127, meeUngs and resolu- 
uons of, (31 May-2 June 1952, 
New Delhi), 10 k fn, 51 fn, (10 
August 1952, New Delhi), 103 
fn, (12-13 September 1952, 
Indore), 620, (16-17 May 1953, 
New Delhi), 304 & fn, 305, 
(19-20 January 1954, Kaiyam), 
481 k fn, (4-5 April 1954), 536 i 
fn-5S7 k fn, 546, (22 May 1954), 
556&;fn 

Consuuient Assembly of India, 191 
fn,341fn,400fn.522fn 567 fn 

ConsUtution of India, 23 fn, 24, 29 
fn,60.55&fn-58fcfii,9S,15S. 
154.157.172,375.379,392-393, 
400 8: fn, 433, 451, 535, 547, Sffl, 
Article 366 (21) of the, 58 to. 
Article 370 of the, 55, 67, Sixth 
Schedule of, 154 

Cbnstituuonal Unionists (Iraq), 
189 fn 

Cooig, 269, 394 

Counal of People’s Commissars 
(USSR), 575 fh 

Counal of iheRcvoluuon (Egypt), 
330 

Counal of States swRajya Sabha 

Court of Industnal Arbitration, 
284fn 

Crawford, Sir Fiedendc, 531 & m 


ba,2118:fn 

irent (Bombay), 129 & m 
tdi (Kaclichh), 269, 395 
xboslovakia. 71 fo, 101 !"> 
fn, 335, 438. 464 fn, 471 fn, 5W 
fn, Govemmeni of, 336 fn, » 
demonstrations agamst, 335 
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In, relauonship with USSR 
of 438 

Dacca, 130 fn. 139, 174. 534 £n 
Daffla tnbe (Arunachal Piadesh), 
435 

Daily Express (London), 489 fn 
Daily Front, The (China), 593 fn 
Dal Lake (Snnagar), 319 
Dalmiapuram (TirucbiTapalli), 
340 fn 

Damascus, 220, 499 fn 
Damodar Valley Scheme, 251-252 
Dasu, Abdul Hamid, 434 fn 
Datar.B N .appoiutedDeputy Minis- 
ter for Home Affairs (11 August 
1952), 81 fn 

Daaltana, Mian Mumtaz, 108 fn 
Dawm (Karachi), 130 fn, 141 fn, 207 
fn. 290 & fn, 360 fn 453 fn, 489 
fn, 608 fn 

Deccan, 114, 124, 221 fn 
Defence Assistance Agreement bet- 
ween Pakistan and USA. (19 
May 1954, Karachi), 500 & fn 
Defence, Ministry of, 231, 249, 571 
Defence Services 375 
Delhi, 3, 5, 8, 10 16, 25-26, 28. 54, 
67, 69. 91. 93. 106-107, 115-1 16. 
119. 121, 129 fn, 135, 139 fn, 146 
181, 196, 198, 213,216.225,239, 
241-242, 244 & fn, 266 & fn. 
268-269, 273, 274 8e fn-275 & fn, 
276, 279, 294-295, 299, 303. 
315-316, 327. 342, 349 fn, 
358-361, 362 & fn, 364-365, 375, 
378, 382, 394, 399, 405, 408-409, 
41 1 , 4 14. 422 fn. 434 fn. 444-445, 
462, 469 fn. 474. 477 fn, 480, 487. 
493-495. 497, 531 542. 550, 562, 
580-582, 588, 601, 618 see also 
New Delhi 

Delhi Agreement (8 Apnl 1950) see 
Indo-Pakistan Agmmeni 
Delhi State. 274 fn, 276, Goi'em- 


ment of, 274 
Delhi University, 474 fn 
Democratic Party (USA), 166 fn, 
167 

Deschamps. M (French Adminis- 
trator in Mahe), 613 & fn 
Deslimukh, C D (Vol 1, p 484), 8 
Sc fn, 9, attends Commonwealth 
Economic Conference (27 Nov- 
ember to 9 Decembei 1952, 
London), 178 & fn, on economic 
position in the country, 479, 
and National Plan Loan, 511, 
statement on withdrawal of 
food subside, 8 & fn, 9 
— , Dutgabai, (Chairman. Central 
Social WelE^ Board), 522 & 6i, 
523 

— , P.R S , appointed Minister of 
FoodandAgncu1ture(n August 
1952), 81 fn 

Deshpande, V D , 114 fn 
— .VG.S9fn, 139 fn 
Detroit (US A )167fn 
Deva, Acharya Narendia, 256 fn 
Development Commissioners, Con- 
ference of (Apnl 1953, New 
Delhi), 295, (27-29 May 1954, 
Ootacamund), 578 8; fn 
Dey.SK 540.541&/ii 
Dhar,SK,27fn 

Dhar Committee see The Ling- 
uistic Provinces Commission 
Dien Bien Phu, 516 fn 
Dmh-Diera, Ngo, 613 fn 
Dixon, Sir Owen, (Vol 2,p 78), 68 
k fn, proposal on pamtion of 
Jammu and Kashmir, 68-69 
Djakarta, 458 fn 
Dogta, G L . 354 fn 
— Premnath, (President, 
Praja Panshad), 57 fn, 192 fn, 
440 fn 

Doulatram, Jaiiamdas, (Governor 
of Assam), (Vol 1, p 84), 152 & 
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fii,247&fn.S41 
Dtavida Kazhagam, S98 & fn 
DuBleaa (naval training ship), 196 
Dulles, John Foster, (Vol 2, p 
567), 167 & fn, 516, 519, 545, 
561-562, and Geneva Confer- 
ence, 520, 545, 562, and state- 
ment on Zhou Enlai and Peo- 
ple’s China’s paitiapauon at, 
563 ft fn, appointed U.S Secre- 
tary of State, 167 ft fn, on Com- 
munist domination of Indo- 
China (2 March 1954), 515 ft ta, 
on Neutral Nations Repa- 
triation Commission, 407, on 
U S military aid to Pakistan, 
453 fn, Soviet overtures on 
world peace and reaction of (3 
Apnl 1953), 281 ft fn, statements 
assuring U S aid to South 
Korea (22 and 28 July 1953), 344 
ft fn, and Its aiuasm in Bntish 
House of Commons, 345 fh, 
visits India (20-22 May 1953), 
315, 316 ft fn, 366 fn 
Durban (South Afnca), 87 fn 
Durham Light Infantry, 466 fn 


East African Federauon, proposal 
of, 295 ft fn 

East Bengal Minonty Rights Coun- 
al, 199 fn 

Eastern Powers, 184 

Eden, Anthony, (Vol 2,p 528), 332 
ft fn, 554, 559 ft fn, and Geneva 
Conference, 554, 559 ft fn, 560, 
568-564, 575-576, 595, 613, ill- 
ness of, 332, 333 ft fn, on rela- 
tions with Iran, 418 fn, visits 
USA (June 1954), 581 

Education, Ministry of, 105, 193, 
221.448 

Egypt, 70. 97, 98 ft fn-99 ft fn, 118, 
131-132, 144, 145 ft fh, 210 ft fn. 


240fii, 259&fn, 260fii, 280fcfn, 
281, 314, 317 ft fn, 331, 338 ft fn,' 
339, 409-410, 418 ft fn, 419, 457, 
476-477, 492, 499, army domi- 
nauon in, 98-99, 119 fn, 132, 
Counal of Revolution in. 330, 
coup d' etat (23 July 1952) and 
change of Government in, 59 ft 
fn, 67, 97-99, 118, detenoraling 
eo(Hiamicsiniai]onin,210, Govern 
ment of. 70, 98 fn. 118-119, 131, 
144 ft fn, 259, 280, 338, 410, 418, 
499, and its conflKl with 
Wafd Party, 119 ft fn, and us con- 
trol on political pames, 98 ft fn. 
King Farouk’s abdicauon (26 
July 1952) in, 59, 70, minonues 
in, 210, Neguib becomes dicta- 
tor in, 98, 131-132, dismissal of 
Regency Council and app- 
ointment of Prince Abdul Mon- 


eira as sole Regent by, 131 ft fn, 
132, release of pohbcal leaders 
by, 210 fn; opposition to Middle 
East Drfence Organwauon 


287, 281, 419, ptoclaina- 
n of Republic of, 317, 
9-380, relations with 
dia of, 70, 100, 329-330, 
dia’s aide mcmoireon Sudan 
ue to, 70, India’s Ambassador 
, 70, 100. India’s refusal lo 

xignire King Farouk as King 

Sudan, 70, relanons with 
idan and agreementon hcrseU- 
ivemment 144 ft fn-145 & fn. 
0, 259 ft fn, relations w«n 
K of, 144, 145 ft fn, 190,211. 

7, 259 ft fn, 280 ft fa, 281, S H, 

7 ft fn. 326, 338-339, 409-4|0, 

8, 457. Anglo-Egypnan ^ 

.Sudan (24 NovembHl9W). 
5 fn, and agreement (W r® 

ary 1953), 259 ft fa- 28® 
scussion at Commonwealth 
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Pritne Ministers’ Conference 
(3-9 June 1953), 326, forces of 
U K in, 314, 326, 418 fn, issue of 
Suez Canal Zone in, 280 & fn, 
326,418 fn,relationswithU S A 
of, 457, and reacuon to U S 
military aid to Pakistan, 476- 
477, resignation of Aly Mehefs 
Ministry (7 September 1952) in, 
98 & fn, role of Muslim 
Brotherhood in, 98 & fn, 99, 
IVafd Party in, 99, 1 19 & fn, 210 
& fn, sooal and land reforms 
(9 September 1952) in, 98, 99 & 
fn 

Eisenhower, Dmght David, 167 & 
fn, 187, 219 & fn, 287 & fn-288 & 
fn, 323, 545, 581 & fn, and India, 
209, and Indo-China, 545, and 
Korean War, 187, statement (24 
October 1952) expressing de- 
sire to visit Korea to end it, 167 &: 
fn, denial of military pact with 
Pakistan (17 November 
1953), 453 fn, but complies with 
Pakistan's request for (25 Feb- 
ruary 1954), 500 hi, 503 fn, dis- 
approves Churchill s proposal 
for Bit Four Power meeting, 
438 fn, elected President of 
USA 166 fn, 167, grants eco- 
nomic aid to Iran (3 September 
1953), 418 fn, joint statement 
with Churchill on world peace, 
disarmament and South East 
Asia defence (29 June 1954) by, 
581 & fn, meets Churchill (June 
1953), 219 & fn, and Vijayalak- 
shmi Pandit, 209, on German 
question, 288 & fn, orders ivith- 
draival of SevenOi Fleet to end 
neutralization of Taiwan (2 
Februan’ 1953), 258 fn-259 fn, 
welcomes Soviet desire for peace 
(16 April 1953), 287 &fn 


el Mahdi, Abdullah el-Fadel, 144 fn 
Elecuon Commissioner of India, 
259 

Elizabeth 11 (Queen of England), 
(Vol 2,p 556), 317 fn 
Eloor, 214 fn 

Elwin, Verrier, 247 & fn, note on 
Manipur tribals (2 January 
1953), 247-248 

Entezam, M Abdullah, (Iran's Fo- 
reign Minister), 418 fn 
Emakulam-Quilon railway line, 
214 & In 

Erskine, General Sir George Wat- 
kin Eben James, 531 & In 
Estate Duty Bill, 305 fn, 358 & fn, 
385 

Europe, 5, 17, 19, 42 fn, 71-72, 74, 
86, 101, 118, 169, 178 fn, 188, 
253, 273, 275, 288-289, 292, 317, 
326, 332-333, 356 fn, 357-358, 
361. 371, 377, 380, 390, 395 fn, 
410, 417 & fn, 429-430. 438, 441, 
463, 465, 492, 499 fn, 518, 519 & 
fn, 523, 532, 561, 568, 575 fn, 590, 
595 

— , Central, 101 
— Eastern, 336, 561 
— , Western, 86, 288 fn, 289, 325, 
345, 370-372. 465. 492. 596 
European Electors’ Union (Kenya), 
294 fn 

Everest, Mount, 321 & fn, 322 
External Affairs, Ministry of, 13, 
261, 340, 414, 428-429, 431 

Faisal (King of Saudi Arabia), 534 
fn 

Far East, 3. 6, 73-74, 101. 184, 258, 
285, 288, 383 fn, 384, 441, 516, 
562 see also East Asia 
Farouk, King Fouad, (Vol 2, p 
534), 59 fh, 70 & fn, 131 fn, 
abdicated. 59 fn 

Fatehgarh Sahib {gurdwara in 
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Punjab), 475 

iWeiai Constitution of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, The, 419 (n 
Films Division of India, 252 
Finance Bill (18 Apnl 1953), 255 In 
Finance Commission, 128 fn, 250 
fn 

Finance, Ministry of, 483 
I'lvc Year Plan, fust, 20, 105, 114- 
115, 126ftfn. 127, 136,166&fn, 
192, 203. 204 8. fn, 205-206, 218, 
223-224, 227-229, 238 Sc fn, 239, 
250 fn, 253-255, 268 fn, 307, 31 1, 
339 fn, 400 fn. 474, 479, 497, 502. 
539,579 610-611 
second, 539-540, 603, 611 
Folh-songs of Chhatisgarh 
(Verner Elwin, 1944), 247 fn 
Food and Agriculture, Ministry of, 
11,268-269 

Foreign Operations Adminutration 
(USA),315fn 
Foimosa see Taiwan 
Foiward Bloc, 174 fn 
Four Power Conference (25 January' 
to 18 February’ 1954, Berlin), 
346, 408, 417 fn, 499 & fn 
France, 71 fn. 102, 317 fn, 336 fn, 
409 & fn, 438 fn. 499 fn, 594 fn, 
600, and Austrian peace treaty 
issue, 289 In, andGeneva Confer- 
ence on Iiido-Cliina, 516. 517 & 
fn, 519, 527 fn.545. 553. 558, 565, 
676 & fn. 581 & fn, 591-592, 614. 
Qiamber of, 592 fn, colonial 
authority in Indo-China of.SSl, 
370, 409, 420 & fn. 465, 475, 515. 
532, 553, 558, 560 & fn, 565 & 
fn. 576 Sc fn, 577, 591-59?, 596- 
597, 600. 612-614, 616 fn, and con- 
flict widi Viet Minh in Vietnam, 
191, 409, 465, 475 & fn. 515 & fn, 
516, 519-520. 627 fn, 628 8: fn. 
545, 558, 581 & fn, 591, 597, 613, 
and in Laos, 313 & fn, 409 Sc fn. 


475 8:fn, 581 fn, 591, 592 IL fe, 
and with nabonalist forces m 
Kampuchea, 191, 318 1 fn, 409 
Sc fn, 591, support to Bao 
Dai Government in, 420 fn, 
591, 613, colonial authority 
in Morocco, 331, 356 & fn, 
370. 409 fcfn, 419, 474-475,597, 
III Not th Africa, 313, 503,597, in 
Tunisia, 331, 419, 474-475, 597, 
Government of, 14 In, ISl, 145, 
331,474,516,532,544-545,553, 
555 Sc fn, 565 Sc fn, 568, 577, 592, 
600, 614, and workers’ demon- 
stranons against, 371, National 
Assembly of, 420 fn, 465 fn, 565 
fn, relations with India, 13fn-I4 
In, favouisjramajrauon of India 
and Soviet Union in political 
conleience on Korea, 345 fn, 
370, settlements m India of, 
131 &fn, 145, 191,330.519-520, 
532 Sc fn, 544 8: fn, 555 Sc fn, 568, 
577, 599-600, 613, 616 fn, rela- 
tions with U K of, 597. 613, 
relations with USA of, 525, 
420 Sc fn, 515-516, 520, 528 S: fn, 
545, 560,591-592,596-597,613, 
supports and joins South Fast 
Asia Defence Treaty, 236 fn, 516, 
517 8: fn. 518 

French India Socialist Party, 520 fn 

Prendi Soaalist Patty, 576 fn 

From Reveille to Retreat (Lieut- 
General SPP Thorat. 1986). 
385 fn 


GadgiLNV. 389«c/n,aitiaw 

Congress for movii^ lowaids 


n^t.3898.ta 

Janatantra Dal (East Bengal), 567 

(andhi. Indira, 408 fn 
landhi. Mahaima^6fo.ffi. 
fn, 119, 180,271fn.3M»*50.379. 
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421, 443 fn. 453. 484, 537. 590, 
618 

Gandhi Sangha Conference (31 May 
1952), 29 fn 

Ganga nver, 497 fn 

Garo hills, 270 

Gatos, 149, 152 

Gamdo, Guilhermo Tonello, 599 
S: fn 

Geneva. 54 67-70,82.91.101-102. 
108. 118 fn, 233 & fn. 243, 347. 
499 fc fn. 516-517, 520. 526, 
543-545. 552-555, 558 & fn, 559. 
562-564, 572-574, 576, 581, 382 
& fn, 588, 612 

Geneva Conference on Korea and 
Indo-China (1954), 471 fn, 500, 
516- 519, 526, 543 & fn-54S & fn. 
552, 553 fn, 554-555, 558-559, 
562. 563 fn. 564-565, 574, 575 & 
fn, 576 fn, 580, 581 & fn, 582, 588, 
590, 591 fn, 593 fn, 612, 613 fn, 
614 

Geneva Convention of 1949, 168 fn, 
185 fn 

Gerniany,41-42, 101 &fn,283&fn, 
357 fn, 380, 417 & fn, 438, 441, 
465, 499 fn, 546, 594 fn, demand 
for unification of, 288 fn, 336 fn 

— , East (German Democratic Repu- 
blic). 42 fn, 329, 335 & fn. 438, 
Government of, 329, and wor- 
kers' agitanon against, 329 & fn, 
335 

— , West (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many). 42 fn, 417 fn 

Ghana (Gold Coast), 45 & fn, 171, 
294&£n, 339,474, Consliluaon(new) 
of, 43 fn, 294 fn 

Giovoni, M , 420 fn 

Goa, 16. 143, 330. 532, 533 fn. 544, 
614 fn, Portuguese colonial 
policy and repression in, 330, 
532, 533 & fn, 614 & fn 


Godavan nver, 372 
Gokhalc, B K , 118 /n 
Golconda, 115 hi 
Gold Coast see Ghana 
Gopalan, A K , 14 fn, 61 fn, 65 fn 
Gorakhpur district (Uttar Pradesh), 
104 &fn 

Governors and Rajptamukhs Con- 
ference (4-5 February 1953, New 
Delhi). 238 8: fn. (1-2 Match 
1953, New Delhi), 499 & fn, 508 
Graham, Frank, (Vol 2, p 386), 25 
& fn 49, 219-220, talks with 
India and Pakistan on demi- 
litanrauon of Kashmir (29 May- 
16 July 1952. Neitf-Yorkl, 25 & 
fh, 54. and discussion on his fresh 
proposals (26 August-10 Septem- 
ber 1952, Geneva), 67 & fn-68 & 
fn, 91, and reports to Secunty 
Counal (24 September 1952), 
1 19 Sc fn, and discussion therein 
on, 130 & fn, and acceptance by 
Security Council of (6 November 
1952) and its rqection by India 
(8 November 1952), 172 & fn, 
and Pakistan's reaction to, 208 & 
hi, and new round of discussions 
on fresh proposals of (4-18 Feb- 
ruary 1953, Geneva), 233 & fn, 
243, and repot t to Security Coun- 
cil (27 Match 1953) of, 282 & fn 
GreatPowers, 111 fn, 168,289,310 
315, 336, 347, 357 fn, 369, 395 fn, 
455, 508, 563, 573 
Greece, 333 

Griffiths, CapL C S L , 466 fn 
Grotewohl, Otto, (East German 
Premier), 42 fn 

Gtow-More-Food Campaign, 1 fn, 
106, 268 

Gruenther, General Al&ed, 281 fn 
Guatemala, 598 & fn, 599, overthrow 
of Communist Government by 
the "army of liberation" (29 
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June 1954) and the U N and 
US attitude unvarda, 598 & fn- 
599 & fn 
Gujatat, 234 fn 

Gujarat Vidyapitli, 111 fn, 398 fn 
Gulmarg, 224 
Gupta. C B , 444 fn 
GurUtas, 95 

Gurklut Panshad (Nqial), 49 fn, 95 
&[n 

Guni-Kunj Ashram (Amravati 
distnct), 495 fn 
Gwalior, 387 fn 
Gyantse (Tibet), 75 

Hammarskjold, Dag, 264 fn, 408, 
4]5fn,506&{n 

Hanoi (Ho Chi Minh City), 565 
Hanumanthaiya, K , 103 fn 
Haiijai), 111 Afn 
Hamson.Lt Gen WilliamK.SlS 
8etn 

Hassan al-Banna, 99 & Ai 
Hassan cl-Bakkour, Sheikh, 98 fn 
Hazanka, J N , appointed Parlia- 
mentary Seoetary (11 August 
1952), 81 fn 
Helsinki, 579 fn 

Hillary, Sir Edmund Peraval, 321 
ft /n, 323 

Himachal Pradesh, 97, 224, 269, 
542 

Himalayas, 48, 74, 224, 321 fn, 382, 
413,459 

Himalayan Mountaineering Insu- 
tute (DarjetJnig), 321 in 
Hind Nagar (Koiea), 406-407 
Hindu, The, 47 fn 
Hindu Code Bill, 305 fn 
Hindu Law Reform Bills, 385, 422 
Hindu Mahasablia see Akliil 
Bharatiya Hindu Mahasabha 
Hindustan Awaaft Factory Ltd 
(Bangdote), 228, 469 Cn, 480 

Hindustam Talimi Sangh, ISO 
u ) ..a a.n. /rinital K9.. 387 fn 


Hitler, Adolf, (Vol 1, p 6), ItSt 
fn, and Munidi A^ecment (29 
September 1938), 101 fn, 102 

Ho Chi Minh, (Vol 2, p 17), 420, 
465,475 

Hoa Hao, 613 fn 

Holland see Netherlands, The 

Holland, S G , 358 R, to, visits 
India (2-5 August 1953). 358 S, 
fn 

Home Affairs, Ministry of, 241, 
550-551 

House of Commons (British), 42 
fn,66fn,293fn,S45fn,S10fn, 
514 

House of Representatives (US), 
Foreign Affain Cammittee trf, 
308 

House of the People see Lok Sablia 

Huan Xiang(Huan Hsiang), 593K. 
fn 

Hubli,283fii 

Hubli Taluka Congress, 298 fn 

Hunas, 163 

Hiiq, A K Faziul, 533 k fn, 566 R. 
fn, 567, controversj on his inter- 
view with Netr Fork Times, 566 
ftfn, disagreement with Pakistan 
Government of, 567, and the 
dismissal of the Ministrj of (30 
Maj 1951). 555 fn, 566 ftfn, 567 

Hussain, Zakir, (\'ol 1, p 439). 
274fn,276R.fn 

Hussein Mahmood, (Minister for 
Kashmir Affairs, Pakistan), 130 
fn 

Hydaii, Muliammad Saleh Akbir, 
154 ft fn 

Hydeiabad, 58 fn, 61, 108 ft fn, 
112-113, 114 (h. 115. 117. 124. 
128tn,lS2.134fn,2018.fn,202. 
222-223, 234, 237, 269, 367 L fn, 
373-374, 378, 480, 483, 542, 

Assembly of, 114 fn 

Hyderabad Pradesh Congrcw 
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mittee, 321 fn 

Hyderabad state, 1 10, 1 12, 114, 320, 
321 &(n 

Ibrahim, Sardar, 360 hi 
In Defence of Reltgton (Karan 
Singh), 173 fn 
(Ihnois (USA), 315 fn 
Income Tax Investigation Commi- 
ssion, 284 fn 

India, Government of, 36, 51 fn, 76, 
107 & fn, 96, 1 13, 1 14 fn, 1 17, 131 
fn, 145, 157-159, 174 fn, 179 fn, 
193, 196, 207, 221, 230-231, 233, 
241, 247 fn, 252, 272, 294 fn, 296 
& fn, 338 fn, 349 fn, 362 fn. 
372-373, 408 fn, 422, 427, 430, 
458, 472 fh, 474, 478 fn. 482, 488, 
489 fn, 497, 503 fh, 511, 526 fn. 
532, 539. 542, 549 & fn, 564, 571, 
579, 608 fn, 610 fn, 614, Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs of, 3 1 , 
Department of Personnel of. 483 
fn, Historical Division of, 429, 
Office and Methods Division of, 
483 fn. Office Manual of, 425; 
Statisucal Department of, 452 
— , Central, 106, 247 fn. 352 fn 
— . North, no. 342, 410, 462 
— , North East, 106, 148. 247 hi. 342 
— , Republic of, 15, 50, 262 
— , South, no, 114, 117, 124, 133, 
372, 378, 509 
— , West, 462 

Indian Administrative Services, 
451 

Indian Air Force, 80, 92, 148, 223, 
249,469 

Indian Air Transport Inquiry 
Committee, 284 fn 
Indian Airlines, 358 fn, 469 fn 
Indian Army, 80, 91-92, 149, 153, 
207 fn, 223, 237, 239, 240 fn, 249, 
854 fn. 357, 360 fn, 363, 366, 372 
439.451,567 61 


Indian Civil Semoes, 71 &i. 118 fn, 
284 fn, 430, 483 fn, rules of, 539 
fn 

Indian Custodian Force (in Korea), 
385 fn, 406 & £n-408 & In. 470, 
485 

Indian Institute of Fubhc Admini- 
stration, 296 fn 

Indian Marine EngmeeringCoIl^ 
(Calcutta), 478 & &i 

Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, 469 &i 

Indian Navy, 223, 249, 333. 399 

Indian Ocean, 456 

Indian Police Service. 71 fn, 223, 
423, 430, 451 

Indian Rare Earths Factory 
(Kerala), 214 &fn 

Indian Red Cross Association, 107 
8.61. 117 &:fn, 326 

Indian Science Congress (2 January 
1954, Hyderabad), 480 & fn, 483 
8 : 61,498 

IndianSlatisticalInsutute(ChIcuua), 
478 8: fn, 479 

IndianTax AmendmentBill (1953), 
304 fn 

Indian Temtonal Army, 223, 493, 
496 

Indo-Burmese Trade Agreement 
(1951). 331 fh 

Indo-Ceylonese Agreement (on 
Indians mSn Lanka, 19 January 
1954), 499, 525 

Indo-China. 336 fn, 499fn, 513, 
516-520. 559 & fn, 563 fn, 564, 
594, 596-597, 599, Colombo Con- 
ference and resolution on situa- 
tion in, 543, 544 & 6i, 559, 564, 
581 & fn, 588, conflict in, 191; 
French colomal authority in, 
191. 3 15 & fn, 371, 409, 419, 420 & 
fn, 455, 465, 475 & fh. 515 & fa. 
619-520, 527 6i, 528 & 

544 8c fn. 545, 553, 5' ' 
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561, 566 & fn, 576-577, 581 £n. 
591, 592 ft fn, 600, 612-614, 
Geneva Convenbon on, 499 Sc 
fn, 516-517, 527 fn. 543, 544 Sc 
fn, 552-553, 558 Sc fn. 559. 564- 
565, 573, 575 k fn. 580-581, 588, 
591 fn, 612-614, India’s policy 
towards conflict in, 409, 
519-520, 527 ft fn-528 ft fn, 543, 
544 ft fn, 559, 564. 573, 576. 
580-581, 588, 591 ft fn, 616 fn, 
USSR policy towards, 545, 
558 & fn, 560-561, U K policy 
towards, 545, 559 & fn. 560, 564, 
576, 591, 595. 613, US policy 
towards, 308, 313, 420 ft fn, 515 
ft fn, 516, 520, 528 ft lii. 545, 658 
fn. 560 ft fn, 561, 591- 592, 613 

Iiido-Pakistan Agreement (on imno- 
nties, 8 April 1950), 85 ft fn, 362 
fn, 439 

IndO'Pakistan Conference (30 Sep- 
tember to 3 October 1958, Cal- 
cutta), 404 ft fn 

Indonesia, 8 ft fn, 71 fn, 72, 226 fa, 
351 ft fn, 357, 410, 415 fn, 464 fn. 
476, 507 ft fa, 524, 566, 567 fa, 
588, 594, 596. Cabinet of, 351 fa. 
Communists in, 351 fn. Govern- 
ment of. 35 1 fn, 357. Parliament 
of, 507 fn 

Indonesian Nationalist Party, 351 
fa 

Indore,93. 102. 111.620-621 

Indus nvcr, 607 fn 

Inter-Dominion Agreement (on 
canal waters), (4 May 1948, New 
Delhi), 606 

International Buddhist Conference 
(29 November 1952, Sanchi), 188 
ft fa 

International Cancer Research 
Commission, meebng of (30 De- 
cember 1952 to 2 January 1953, 
Bombay), 225 fa 


Internabonal Conf^nce on Soaal 
Work Sixth (21-27 December 
1952, Madias), 225 fa 
International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, 
343 

Internabonal Study Conference on 
QuldWd£are,First(5-ll Decem- 
ber 1952, Bombay), 225 fn 
bran, 280 ft fa, 356, 457, and Middle 
East Defence Orgamzaucai, 418, 
Government of, 260 fn, pohucal 
situabon in, 59 ft fn, 260 ft In, 
280 ft fn, and coupm (19 August 
1953), 356 ft an, 418, telauons 
with U K of, 130 ft fa, 144, 189, 
480 ft fa, relabons with USA 
of, 418 ft fn, 457, visit of press 
delegation to India (January 
1953) from. 226 fn 
Iraq, and Middle East Defence 
Organizabon, 418, Consutunon 
of, 189 fn, polibcal condmons 
in, 189 ft fn 
Ireland, 66 ft fa 
Islamic Party (Indonesia), 8 fn 
Ismailia (Egypt), 338 fn 
Israel, 535 

Isiiqlal (Independence) Party 
(Morocco), 356 fn 
Italy, 42 fn, 333, 371. 405 ft fn. 575 
fa, 594 fn, dispute over Tnesie, 
with Yugoslavia of, 405 fn 


igan, Cheddi, 456 ft to 
un. A P (Vol 2. p 435), 121 & to. 
461 ft fa 

iisoorya, N M , 65 fa 
iiaduiga (Indian naval ship)* M 
dandhar (Jullundur). 199 fa. 432 
ilgaon, 480 

illiamvalaBagh,538 
unia Millia Islamia (Delhi), 2N 
fa, 276 
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Jammu my, 198 £n, 232, 298, 304 fn 
Jammu and Kashmis 8, 22, 23 & fn, 
24-25, 49-50, 54, 78 & fn, 89 fn. 
91, 97, 216, 224, 238 fn. 242 & 
fn-244 & fn, 305, 319. 328. 354 8: 
fn-355 & fn, 359 & fia-360 & fn, 

361, 362 fe fn, 363 fn. 364-365, 
366 fn, 383, 404-405, 609 fn, 
accession of, 23 & fn, 24, 50, 55, 
242 fn, community projects in. 
125-126, Constituent Assembly 
of, 22 & fn. 23 fn, 24 & fn, 49-50, 
56, 58, 67, 88 & fn, 173 & fn. 363. 
497, Basic Pnnaples Committee 
of, 22 fn, and resolves to have an 
elective head of the state, 22 & 
fn-23 & fn, 24 fn, 50, 58, 88. 
172-173, 191, Constitution of, 
22 fn, 24, 172-173. consutu- 
uonal status and lelauonship 
with India, 23 & fn-24 & fn. 25. 
50, 66, 88. 230-231, 349 fn. 355 
fn, 361-362, 497, agreement on 
(28 July 1952. Delhi), 55 & tn-57 
«e fn, 58, 66, 88, 230, 362, 497, 
and provisions in Indian 
Consuiuuon on, 24 & fn, 50, 55- 
56, 58 &: fn, 67, Government of, 
56 fn, 57, 66-67, 69. 88, 91, 192, 
230-232, 243, 319, 349 fn, 359 fn. 

362, 366 fn, 497, Cabinet crisis 
and change in, 349 fn, 354 & fn- 
355 & fn, 359 Sc fn. 360 fn. 
361-366, 380, 395, 404-405, and 
Defence Rules of, 192 fn. High 
Cburt of, 243 fn, Indian forces 
in. 80 354-355. 365-366, infil- 
tration from Pakistan into, 89, 
land reforms in, 192, 231, 243, 
and appointment of Wacir Com- 
mission on, 243 8: fn, 244, Legi- 
slative Assembly of, 404, stale 
forces in, 232. tourism in, 355, 
U M obsetvets in, 366 fk fn, 367, 
and demand for withdrawal of 


Americans among, 506-507 see 
also Kashmir 

Jammu and Kashmir Plebiscite 
Front, 362 fn 

Jammu and Kashmir Praja Parishad, 
agitation by, 57 fn, i73&;fn, 191, 
192 g. fn, 198. 199 fe fn, 207-208, 
216. 230 & fn, 231-232. 238 fn, 
242 & fn-244 fe fn, 246, 250 fn, 
256 & fn, 261-262 & fn, 265-266, 
305 fn. 319-329, 349 & fn, 350, 
364,380,440 

Jan Sangh seeBhaiau>'a Jan Sangh 
Jana Congress (Nepal), 94 fn 
Japan, 17, 71 fn, 83 fn, 279 fn, 347. 
357 fn. 380, 510 fn, 514, change 
of Government and elections in 
(19Apnl 1953). 268fe£n, Diet of. 
268 fn. goodwill mission to India 
(January 1953), 226 fn; post-war 
development of. 41 , rearmament 
of. 441, U S aid to, 546 
Jawahartal Nehru ’s Speethes (Vol 
2, 1954), 165 fn 
Jews, 281 

Jhelum mer, 607 fn 
Jhoom culuvaaon, 153 
Jinnah, Fatima, 360 fn 
Jodhpur, 194 
Johannesburg, 87 fn 
John, A J , 395 fn 
Joshi, V Nam, 469 & In 

Kabaka (King of Buganda) see 
Mutesall 
Kabul, 458 fn 

Kalelkar. Kakasaheh, 270, 271 & In 
Kalimpong, 586 

Kaljani (West Bengal), 481 fe fn, 
487-488, 510 

Kamet peak (Uttar Pradesh), 382 
Kampuchea (Cambodia), 188, 565, 
5918 fn, 596 and Geneva Con- 
ference, 565, 574 fe fn-575 & fn, 
591 fe fn, and Viet Minh, 574 fn. 
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French colonial auihonty in, 
318 & In, 409 fn, and promises 
full independence to, 409 fn. 
Government of, 592, inde- 
pendence struggle in, 318 & fn, 
409, 592, U S attitude towards, 
563 

Kamaraj Nadar, K , 520 & fn 

Kanpur, 90 fn, 266, 315 In 

Karachi, 7 & fn, 25. 266 fn, 282, 327, 
342, 347 8; fn. 348, 360 fn, 472 fn, 
489 fn, 491 fn, 500 fn, 534 ft fn, 
566-567, 608 fn 

Karaikal (Kankal), (Pondicherry), 
613 

Karakoram Pass (Jammu and 
Kashmir), 78 

Kaimarkar, D P , appointed Mini- 
ster for Commerce and Industry 
(11 August 1952), 81 fn 

Karnataka, 116, 132, 221, 298. 
demand for statehood for, 298 ft 
fn 

Kashmir, issue of, 56, 67, 82, 89, 91, 
143, 172, 217 fn, 230-231, 233, 
282, 359-367, 395. 470 fn, 477 ft 
fn, 503 fn, and attitude of India, 

23. 25. 67- 69, 91, 233, of Pakistan, 

25. 57. 68- 69, 91, 108 ft fn, 130 ft 
fn. 173 ft fn-174 ft fn, 207 ft fn, 
208 fn, 230, 282, 359-361, 395 ft 
fn, 476, of Western Powers, 172, 
220, 503 fn, 504-506, and Gen- 
eral Assembly, 143, and dis- 
cussions between India and 
Pakistan Pnme Ministets on, 282, 
at Commonwealth Conference 
(June 1952), 327-328, at Karachi 
(July 1953),347 fa, 348-849, atNew 
Delhi (17-20 August 1953). 359- 
361, 365, 367, and official level 
meetingbetween,477ftfa,478,and 
mediauon by Frank Graham, 25, 

49,67-68,82,91, 108, 119&fn.208, 
219 - 220 , 282 ,andbyOwenDnton, 


68-69, and plebiscite, 68-69, and 
U N Secunty Counal, 130, 
172-1 73, 207 fn, 208, 220, 233 fa, 
and its resolution (6 November 

1952) , 172ftfa,208fa.219ftfn.233 
ftfn 

Kasturba Trust, 483 fn 

Kathmandu (Nepal), 49 ft fn, 94-95 

Katju, Kallas Nath, (Minister for 
Home Affairs). (Vol 2, p 523), 
352 ft fn, 375, statement on die 
Chnsuan missionanes (IS Apnl 

1953) , 352 ftfn 

Kenya, 292 fn, 295 fn, 3 18 ft fn, 339, 
410 fn, 531; acuvines of Man 
Mau society in, 143&fn, 190-191, 
314, 339, 419, 466. and its re- 
pression by Government, MSftfa, 
190 ft fn, 292-293, 314-315, 318 
ft fa, 419, 456, 466, 531, colonial 
Government m, 143 fa, 190, 220 
fn, 419, 531, colonial policj’ ol 
U K, Government toivatds. 409, 
456, condiuon of Afncans in, 
143 ftfn, 190, 220-221, 292-293, 
314-815, 419, 466, European 
settlers in, 45, 294, 314, 419, 
Indian attitude towards, 
220-221, 294 ft fa, 456, 531. 
Indian Commissioner’s Office 
in, and attack on, 531 ft In, 
Indians in, 45, 144, 190-191, 
Legislauve Counal of, 45 fn, 
143 fn, and sep^te electoiaies, 
45 ft fn, movement for mulii- 
raaal soaety in. 45, Supreme 


Court of, 292 fa 
Kenya, Republic of, 292 fn 
Kenya African Umon, 143 fn, 191 
fa, 292 fn, declared unlawful (8 


me 1953), 318 fa 
ra Tyeetty Neivs, 358 fa 
mtta, Jomo. 292 ft fa. amsi 


conviction of, 292 ft fa 
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Koala, 521 fn 

KhadaKvasla leservoir (Pune), 387 
fn 

KhaUsars, 90 En 

Khaliquzzaman, Chowdhury, 567 
& In, on Kashmir issue, 108 fn, 
refuses to dismiss East Bengal 
Government, 567 
Khan, Abdul Q^yyum, (Vol 1, p 
326), 291 fn, appointed Minister 
in Pakistan (17 April 1953), 291, 
defeated in N W F P Muslim 
League election, 421 & fn, on 
Kashmir issue 360 fn 

Hakim Ajmal, 275 & /n 

Abdul Ghaffar, (Fronner 

Gandhi), (Vol 1, p 279), 211 8c 
fn, Indian National Congress 
resolution on (17 January 1953), 
234 8cEn 

Liaquat Ah, (Vol 1, p 29), 

4388tfn 

— _ Shah Nawaz, appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary (11 
August 1952), 81 fn 

.ZafrulIah,(Vol l,p 382), 7 En 

69 fn, on Pakistan and Middle 
East, 291 8^ fn, on U S military 
aid to Pakistan, 471 fn. repre- 
sents Pakistan in talks on 
Kashmir (August 1952, Geneva), 
69 8c fn, 233 fn, and on Graham's 
proposals on (16 December 
1952), 207, 208 fn 

Khan Saheb, (Vol I, p 279). 421 8t 
fn 

Khare,NB 17S(n,256fn 
Khasis. 148. 151-153, 157 
Khasi district council, 155-156, 158 
Kher, B G . 71 & fn. 294 fn 
Khilafat agitauon, 275 fn 
Khokhropar, 194 

Kidtvai, fefi Ahmed, (Minister for 
Food), (Vol 1, p. 217), 34 g; fn. 
on decontrol of foodgiains, 34 & 


fn, 35, 135 & fn, 179 En, on Posts 
and Telegraphs workers' stnke, 
5I8c(n 

Kikuyu tribe (Kenya), 143 fn, 190 
fn, 292-293, 466 
Kiiawata (Kenya), 190 fh 
Kisan Mazdoor Piaya Party. 118 
Kitdilew, Saif-ud-Dm, 537 8c In 
Koirala, B P , 103 fn, elected 
President. Nepali Congress, 94 
fin, 103 fn 

M P , expelled from Nqiali 

Congress (July 1952). 62 fn, 94 
fn, resigned, Pnme Minister of 
Nepal (10 August 1952), 89 fn, 
103 fn, and heads all-Party 
Govemment(15 June 1953). 318 
fn 

Koje Island (Korea), 6 fn, 40 fn 
Kolar, 221 fn 

Korea, 14 fn, 44. 240, 250 fn, 259, 
273, 317, 325, 336, 383 8b fn, 438, 
490 fn, 498, 516, 563 fn, 599. 
and war in, 40, 42, 62, 101-102, 
168-170, 210-219, 273 En, 286- 
287, 317, 323 8b En, 325, 563 En, 
587, 596, and armistice and 
ceasefire talks (Panmunjoml 
40-41,59.75, 119, 187,281,282& 
fa, 285 gc fn. 287 Sb En, 311 gb fn, 
323 fc En, 324, 344 8b fn, (signed 
on 27 July 1953), 345-346, 417, 
484, 573. 587-588, and efforts in 
U.N General Assembly to end 
war. 102 8c fa, 143. 168-169, 184, 

208 & En, 209, 219, 240, 259, 264 & 

fa. 285 8c fn, 286, 310-311, 347, 
356 8c En, 368. 370. 383, attitude 
of Canada, 324, 370, of France, 
370, of India, 40, 42-43, 62. 85. 
168-170, 184-186, 187 K- fa, 208 
&fa.264g:fa,286-288,S10-311, 
232, 525-326. 337, 338 & fa, 357 
h fa, 369-370, 383-384. 490 fn, 
^36, 573, 588, of North Korea, 
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186 In. 209, 288, 484, of People’s 
China, 101-102, 168, 184, 185 & 
Cn, 186-187. 208 & fn, 209, 219, 
264 & fn, 281-282, 285-286, 287 
& fn, 288, 310-312, 345, 484, 573, 
587, 593, of Soutli Korea, 312, 
323, 484, of U S S R . 168, 184, 
185 & fn, 186, 187 & fn, 219, 264 & 
In, 282. 285-286, 310, of U K , 
42, 168. 185 fn, 186-188, 324. 
of U S A., 42, 101, 167-169, 184, 
185 & fn, 187-188, 208 ft fn. 
209-210, 219, 273 fn. 287 ft fn. 
311-312, 824-325, 336-337, 370, 
383, 407, 563 fn. Communist 
Command in, 42 ft fn, 101, 282 
fn, 311 ft fn, 312 fn-313 fn. 317 
fn, 323-324, 337 ft fn. 338. 346- 
347, 368. 384, 417 fn, 437, 471 ft 
fn. 484 ft fn, 496, 498, Geneva 
Conference on, 499 fn, 516, 558, 
561, 591 ft fn, political confc' 
rcnce on, 347, 356 & fn, 368, 
383-384, and controversy on the 
composition of, 415 fn, 417 ft fn, 
437, prisoners of war in, 282 ft 
fn.311fn.312&fn.317fn,32S, 
324 ft fn, 327, 338, 346, 356, 384 ft 
fn, 385, 406 ft fn, 407-408, 470- 
471, 496, 593, and inadents of 
violence among, 208-209, 219 ft 
fn, 437, and settlement on, 323 ft 
fn-324 ft fn, 327, 437, and work 
ofN N R C andindian custodial 
forces in therqjaiOationof.SIl 
fh, 325-326, 346, 357 ft fn, 383, 
384 ft fn, 385, 406 ft fn, 407, 408 ft 
fn, 414, 416-417 ft fn, 470-471 ft 
fn. 484 ft fn, 485, 487. 496, 573, 
593, role of U.N in. 168-170, 
U N Command in, 42 ft fn, 101, 
282 fn, 311 ft fn, 312 fn-313 fn, 
317 fn, 323-324, 337 ft fn, 338, 
346-347, 368, 384, 417 fn, 437. 
471 ft fn, 484 ft fn, 496, 498 


, North, (Democratic People's 

Republic of), 41.273 fn, 286,317 
fn, 345 fn, 346, 384, 417 fn, 484, 
and Korean war, 41, 168 fn, 185 
fn, 209, 288, Govemmeni of, 185 
fn, 324 ft fn, 347, People's Army 
of, 266 fn 

South. (Republic of), 312 ft 

fn. 324 ft fn, 337-338, 344 fn, 369 
ft fn, 407 fn, 506, 518, 545, 558, 
and Korean war, 312 ft fn, 
armistux and prisoners of war 
agreement in Korea, 312 ft fn, 
323-324, 327, 336-338, 345, 
368-370, 496, attitude towards 
India's role in N N R C of, 312 
ft fn, 338, 368-369, 385, 406, 408 
ft fn, forces in Korea of, 312 fn, 
Govemmeni of, 3 1 7 fn, 324, 406, 
407 fn-408 fn, 471, 484, 496, 
relations with USA of, 312, 
336, 337 ft fn, 338, 344 ft fn, 345, 
369, 506, 518, and signs mutual 
aid with, 369 ft fn 
Kosi river, 1 16, 372 
Kotelawala, John, 405 ft fn, 544, 
appointed Prime Minister, Sn 
Lanka (14 October 1953), 4(8 ft 
fn, proposes South Asian Pnme 
Ministers' Conference (28 
December 1953). 476 ft fn, visits 
India (15-19 January 1954), 499 
Kottayam, 214 fh 
Knpalani, J B , 139 fn 
Sucheia, 14 fn, 175 fh 

KnshikarLok Party, 398 

Krishna Kumar, 212 fn 

Krishna nver, 114 fn 

Knshna Sagar dam (Mysore), 387 


machan, TT, llOftt 
jpa. MV, appointed 
Minister for Food ana 


fn 
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Kubai, Fred, 143 fn 
Kukis (Nagaland), 247 fn 
Kumaon hills, 382 
Kumarappa, J C , 104 En 
Kumba Mela, 497 & fn, 498 
Eunzni, H N (Vol 2, p 5), 256 fn 
Kuomintang (China), 82 fn 
Kuomintang troops (in Burma), 
277, 278 & fn-279 & fn, 290 fe fn 
Kumool, 386, 397, 398 

Labour Party (British), 42 fn, 220 
En, 406 8: fn 

Ladakh, 78-79, 91-92, 125, 243-244 
Lahore, 266 fn, 360 fn, 434 
Lai, Diivan Chaman, 191 ie fn, 
visits Nairobi to defend arrested 
Kenyan leaders, 212, 220-221 
Jagat Narayan, 27 fn 
Lamel, Joseph, 371 fn, 438 fn, 465 
& fn, appointed Premier, France 
(26 June 1953), 331 fn, offers to 
resign on Indo-China question, 
565, on armisuoe with Ho CSii 
Minh, 465, on French settle- 
ments in India, 532 & fn 
Laos, 409 & fn, 563, 596, and Geneva 
Conference, 563, 565, 574 & fn- 
575 & fn. 581 fn, 591 & fn-592 & 
fn, Flanco-Laotian forces con- 
flia with Viet MinhandLaotian 
guemllas in, 313 fn, 581 fn, 692 
&fn 

Le Corbusier (Charles E. Jean- 
neret).(Vol 2.p 587).399&fn 
League of Red Cross Societies. 286 
fn 

Leh, 92 
Lhasa, 75 & fn 

Liberal Party (Japan). 268 fn 
Libya. 457 fn 

Linguistic Provinces Commission 
(Dhar committee), 27 & fn 
Lisbon, 330 

Locaino Paa (1925), 594 & fn 


Loe, Pnnce Buu, 613 fn 
Lok Sabha (House of the People), I 
fn. 8 fn, 13 g; fn, 14 fn, 58 fn, 59, 
65 fn-66 fn, 80, 88 & fn, 175 fn. 
177 fn, 192 fn, 203 & fn 204 fn, 
261 304&fn,353fn,354,358fn. 
367. 373 fn, 383 fn, 385, 398 fn- 
399 fn, 469 fn. 470, 474 fn, 499 fn. 
526-527, 533 fn, 543 & fn, 544 fn. 
question of powers, privileges 
and rights of, 304 & En, Select 
Comrmttee of, 60, 62, Speaker 
oL 59 hi. 304 & fn 
London. 46 fn. 71-72. 118 fn, 178 3: 
fn, 188 fn, 221, 236 fn. 315, 
817-318, 332, 436 fn, 472 fn, 489 
fn, 517 fn, 53 1 . 554. 564. 593 & fn. 
609 fn 

Lucerne (Switierlan^), 275 fc fn, 
276, 280 

Lucknoiv, 90 fn, 217 fn, 225 Sc fn, 
342, 420, 443 & fa, 446 
lAiduiow University, 444 fn 
Ludhiana, 432 
Luns,JMA.H,351fa 
Lushai Hills district. 138, 147-149, 
152, 163 

Lushais, 148-149, 151-152, 163 
Luxemburg, 593 fa 
Lyallpur (Pakistan). 174 & fn. 266 
fa 

Lyttdton, Oliver, 295 fa 

McCarthy, Josqih Raymond, 485 & 
fa, 597 

McCarthyism, 504 
McMahon line. 74, 586 
Madhy a Bharat, 110, 500, progress 
of community projects in, 542, 
scarcity conditions in, 116, 132 
Madhya Pradesh, 113, 146, 166, 234 
fa, 495, Christian missionaries 
in. 132 fn, progress of commu- 
nity projects in, 269 
Madias city, 27 & fa, 115-1 16, 1 17. 
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131, 200 fn, 213, 215 & fn, 225, 
257, 321 fn. 340 fn. 357, 367 fn. 
398 & fn, 400 fn, contravcrs) 
TCgaiding CNclusion from 
Andhra Siatc of, 251 & fn 
Madras Slate, 34, 80, 113, 114 fn, 
1 ICfn, 124, 215, 306, 397 fn. 398, 
520-521, 550, Advocate General 
of, 400 fn, failure of rains in, 
103, famine and scarcity condi- 
tioiis in, 90 fn, 132, and relief 
from. 117 fn, 197, Government 
of, 22 fn, 32, 125, change in, 
520-52 1 , decontrol of rice, h ith- 
dratval of food subsidies and 
rationing by {6 June 1952), 22 ft 
fn, 32 ft fn, 1 35, hartals protesting 
against the death of Potii 
Snramulu (15 December 1952] 
in, 200 fn, legislative Assembly 
of, 398 fn, 550, progress of 
community projects in, 269, 542, 
protest against proposed new 
educational system in, 340 ft fn, 
351, success of National Plan 
Loan in, 615 
Madurai, 398 
Malta Moggallana, 188 fn 
Malialanobts, P C , 478 ft fn 
Mahara], Tukodji, 495 ft In 
Mahaiashiia, 114 fn, 303, 305, 389 
fn, famine and scaicity condi- 
tions in, 90 fn, 299, 306 
Maliavidhatblia, 1 14 fn 
Mahc, transfer of the administra- 
tion to the local leaders of libera- 
tion movement in, 613 ft fn 
Maher, Aly, 98 ft At, agrees on self- 
government in Sudan (30 Octo- 
ber 1952), 144 ft fn, resigns as 
Prime Minister of Egypt (7 Sep- 
tember 1952), 98 ft fn 
Mahila samiucs, 269 
Mahmud, Syed, 221 fn 
Mahuva, 218 fn 


Majithia, S S , appointed Dqiuty ^ 
Minister for Defence (11 August 
1952), 81 fn 

Majlis (Iran), 59 fn, 260 fn 
Malan.Dr Daniel, (Vol l,p 346), I 

44 ft fn, 170, 292 ft fn, taaal ! 

policy of, 44, 46, 88, 170, 292, ! 

339, and passive resistancr 
movement against, 46, 88, 17ft ' 

292, statement attacking India '■ 

by (11 August 1953), 357 ft fn. 
wins general elections in South 
Africa, 292 ft fn 

Malaviya, K D , apjsointed Deputy 
Minister for Natural Resources 
and Scientific Research (II 
August 1952), 81 fn 
Malaysia (Malaya), 47, 71 fn, Bntish 
colonial rule in, 314, 528, mea-' 
sures to suppress Communists 
in, 61 , nationalist movement in, 

14 fn 

Malenkov, Georgi M , 265 ft fn, 357 
fn, announces explosion of hy- 
drogen bomb by U S S R (8 
August 1953),S68&fn,5tres5on 
world peace by, 265 ft fn, 357 fn 
Mallapuram (Andhra Pradesh), 

114 fn 

Manbhum distnet (Bihar), 32 fn 
Manchuna, 17, 40 
Mandu, 93 fn, 110 
Mangolia, 149 
Manila, 236 fn 

Manipur, 116 ft In, I21, 132, 147, 

160 - 162 , 269-270, Chief Commi- 
ssioner of, 162, demand for 
democrauc form of Government 

in, 161 , noteby VeroerElwinon 

tnbals in, 247 ft fa, 
community projects m. 269-270, 

394, protest against land allo- 
cation to East Pakistan refugees 
in, 162 

Mansfield, Michael Joseph 560 hi 
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Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung), (Vol 
2, p 116). 265 8: (n, invites 
Nehiu to visit People’s China, 
573 

Maishall Islands, 510 fn 
Mashobra, 572, 601 
Mashiuwala, Kishoielal, 111 & fn, 
death of. 111 

Masjmni (Indonesia), 8 In 
Man Man (seoet soaety m Kenya), 
143 & fn, 190 & In, 191 fn, 220 fn, 
292&fn,466fn,531 
Maxwell Giaduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs 
(Syracuse Umveisity), 296 ta 
Mayer, Rene, 331 
Medhi,BR,156fc/n 
Mehanna, Rachad, 132 fn 
Mehta, Asolca, 139 fh 

,GL,71fc/h 

M S (India’s High 

Coromissioner m Pakistan), 7 
fn 

Mendes-France, Pierre, 576 3e fn, 
577, 600, 612-613, gecsmajonly 
in The French Chamber, 592 
Menon, KPS, 71 8c fn 
— — , Lafcshmi, N , appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary (11 
August 1952), 81 fn 

iV K Knshna,(Vol l,p 217). 

240 & fn, 408 fn, and Geneva 
Conference, 554 8c fn, 559, 565- 
564, 574, 576, 582 8b fn. 588, 
delegate to UN General 
Assembly, 240, 408 
Middle East, 73-74, 189-190. 220, 
236 fn, 237, 279-280, 281, 291 g; 
fn, 314, 330, 351, 418, 441-442, 
459, 464, 476. 505, 507 see also 
West Asia 

Middle East Command, 189 fn,2S6 
fn 

Middle East Defence Organization 
(M E D O ), 236 8c fn, 237, 281, 


418,441,454 
Mrinbar Indonesia, The, 
(Djakarta), 458 fn 
Minnesota (U.S A,), 315 fn 
Muza, Major General Iskander, 567 
& fn, appointed Governor, East 
Bengal (30 May 1954), 555 fn, 
567 

Mitzapur district, 609 
Misra, Bhadra Kali, 94 fn 
Mizoram, 149 

Mohammad, Ghulam, (Governor- 
General of Pakistan), (Vol. 1, p 
53), 290 Sc fn, denies reports of a 
milwary pact with USA (19 
November 1953), 453 fn, and 
Pakistan’s joining Middle East 
Defence Organization (19 
November 1952), 236 fn 
Mohammad. Prophet, 90 
Molotov. V M .265&i,575 Sclb,and 
Geneva Conference^ 554 fn, 560 
fn, 563 fn, 575 

Moneim, Pnnee Abdul, 131 fn 
Mongolia, People’s Republic of, 
575 fn 

Monroe, James, 519 fn 
Monroe Doctrine, 519 fn 
Mookeijee, S P (Vol 1, p 36). 57 
fn, 175 fn, 266 fn, 318 8fe fn-319 8b 
fn, criticism of Government’s 
failure to ban Pakistani flights 
over India, 16 fn, and inability 
to protect minorities in Pakistan, 
86 fn, death of, 318, 319 &. fn. on 
Communist Party of India, 61 
In, East Bengal situauon, 175 
fh, Kashmu’s integrauon with 
India, 57 fn, Praja Panshad 
movement in Jammu, 244 fn, 
262 fn, 266, and Prevenuve 
Deienuon Bill, 65 fn 
Moradabad, 90 fn 
Moral Rearmament (M R A ), 467 
8b fn 
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Morgan, A,E , 460 & In 
Mommg ATews (Karachi. Pakistan), 
608 In 

Moiocro, SH, 515 fn, national 
moi'eincnt and French colonial 
aiithomy in, 314 fn, 818, 331, 
356 & fn, 371, 400 & fn. 410, 474, 
597 

Morocco, Sultan of sceSultanSidi 
Moh.miin.'id ben Yousef 
Moscow, 71-72, 83 fn, 86, 100, 273 
fn 

Moslem People's Oi^nisiiton 
(P.nkisinn), 108 fn 
Moss,idcq, Di Muhammad, (Vol 
2, p 453), 130 & fn, 418 fn, and 
political crisis in Iran, 59 fn, 260 
& fn, 280, and deposed in a coup 
(19 August 1953), 356 3. fn, on 
relations unit U K , ISO 
Mountbaticn, Lady, (Vol l,p 144), 
333 

Viscount of Burma, (Vol 1, 

p 141), 333 

Mo/aii (Amrarati district), 495 fn 
Muhammad, General Nurcddtn, 
appoititcd Prime Minister, Iraq 
(23 November 1952), 189 fn 
Mukerjee, H N , 14 fn-15 fn 
Munich Agreement, 101 fn 
Muslim Biolhcrhood (Egypt), 98 & 
fn, 99, 132, 210 

Muslim League (pre-Indepen- 
dence), 217, 291 fn, 433, 440, 533 
fn, 567 fn 

Muslim League (Pakistan), 173, 
421 fn, 534, Cbunal of, 174 fn. 
Parliamentary Party of, 534 fn 
Muslim Religious Brotherhood 
Party (Morocco), 314 fn 
Mustafa-el'Uman, resigned as 
Prime Minister. Iraq (22 
November 1952), 189 fn 
Muiesa II (Edward Frederick) 
(Kabaka of Buganda). 466 & fn 
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Mysore city, 197, 282 fn 
Mysore state, 114 fn. 115, 124, 197, 
283 fn, 351 , 387 fn, 394, famine 
and scarcity condiuons in, 103 k 
fn, 117, 132, progress of commu- 
nity projects in, 269, 394, 542 
M}Uis of North East Fronuer 
(Vert icr Elwin, 1958), 247 fn 

Naga Hills district, 154-157 
Naga National Gounal, 154 fn, 155 
fefn 

Naga sadhus. 498 fn 
Nagaland, 46 fn, }16fn 
Nagas, 106, 116, 149-150. 154 & In, 
156-157, 160,247&fn 
Nagpur, 146, 207 fn, 469 fh, 480, 
483ftfh,495rn 

Naicker, E V Ramaswami, 398hi 
Nairobi, 19! fn, 212, 410, raid on 
Indian Commissioner's Office 
by Bntish troops ai, 531 
Nam II, General) 286 ft /b,diaigts 
of force used in UN pnsoners' 
camps in Korea, 6 fo, on ex- 
change of pnsoneis in Koiea, 
285-286 

Nambiar, Anandan, 65 fn 
Nandadevi peak, 382 
Nanga Parbat, 91 
Nangal, 605-606 

Nankana Sahib Martyn’ Day, 267 
fn 

Narang, Gokul Chand, 242 fn 
Narayan, Jayapiakash, 51 ft fn, 319 

fn; three-ivecklastby(22Juneto 

14 July 19S2),51«!fn 
NUsik distnci, 221 fn 
Nasser, Abdel, 317 fn, 499 fn 
Natal, 87 fn 

National Art Treasures Fiind, 27 k 
fn,28 

Nauonal Awami Psrty (East 
Bengal), 568 fo 

National Cadet Corps, 223-224, 
493,495.508 
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Nattonal Conference (Jammu and 
Kashmir), 89 fn, 349 fn, 363, 366, 
395 

Assembly Party of, 404 

Nanonal Congress (South 
Vietnam), 409 fn 

National Development Counal, 
166 & fn, 400 & fh 
National Extension Service, 268 & 
fn, 295, 300, 394, 482, 542, 577- 
578, 603-604, 611-612, 617 
Naaonal Federation of Indian 
Railwaymen, 469 fn 
NaUonalMuseum (New Delhi), 28, 
193 

National Party (Jammu and 
Kashmir), 362 

Nauonal Party (South Africa), 292 
fn 

Nauonal Plan Loan, 511-512, 549 
3e fn, 557, 615 

Nauonal Planning Committee, 388 
Nauonal Stadium (Neiv Delhi), 445 
Nauonalist Party (Morocco), 409 
fn 

Natsir, Mohammad, 8 & In, 
visit to India, 8 3: fn 
Naamuddin, Khwaja, (Vol 1, p 
327), 123 & fn, 282, dismissed as 
Pnme Minister of Pakistan, 290 
fh , on passport system between 
India and Pakistan, 123, protests 
against All India East Bengal 
Day, 174 & fn 
Naas, 405 fn 

Negutb, General Muhammad, 98 8c 
fe, 329-330, 410, 499 fn, and 
land reforms, 99 & fn; and Sudan 
issue, 144 8c fn. 210, 259, atutude 
towards polittcal parties in 
EiTOi. 98 & fn, 210 8: fn, 
becomes Premier of Egypt, 98, 
andPiestdeni, 317 fn, dismisses 
Regencj Counal, 131-132, 
leads coup (23 July 1952), and 


appointed Commander-in- 
Chief, 59 fn, on British troops in 
Suez Canal Zone, 280 fh 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, 13 fn, 14fn,21, 
22 fn. 25 fn, 32 fn. 39 fn-40 fn, 48 
bn, 51 fn, 55 fn, 58 fn, 75 fn, 78 fn, 
93 fn, 1 10 fn, 1 16 fn, 121 fn, 128 
fn. 132 fn, 164 fn, 175 fn, 177 fn, 
200 fn. 206 fn. 208 fn. 214 fn, 234 
fn, 237 fn, 239 fn, 256 fn. 262 fn. 
266 fn268 fn. 277. 279 fn, 290 fh, 
294 fn,298. 304 En. 305 fn. 317 fn, 
347 fn, 349 fn. 353 fn-354 fn. 358 
fn-359 fn, 362 fn. 372 fn-373 fn, 
388, 395 fn. 397 fn,403 fn 410 fn, 
443 fn. 453 fn-454 fn. 470 fn, 474 
fn-475 fn. 476. 478 fn. 480 fn. 483 
fn, 503 fn, 506 fn. 514, 527 fn-528 
fn, 530 fn. 532 fn-533 fn, 539 fn, 
543 fn. 544 fn. 547 fn. 591 fn. 605 
fn-606 fn. 609 fn 

attends. All India Congress 

Committee meetings at Agra, 
339, 362, at Ajmer, 616-617, at 
Indore, 102, 110-111, 620, All 
India National Trade Union 
Congress session (Jalgaon), 480, 
Basic Education Conference 
(Sevagram), 180-183, Buddhist 
Cultural Conference (Sanchi), 
188, Central Building Research 
Institute (Roorkee), 298, Chil- 
dren’s Day celebrauons (New 
Delni), 444-445, Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers' Conference 
(London), 317, 326-327. 332, 
Conference of Colombo Plan 
Consultative Committee (New 
Delhi), 399, Conference of 
Goi’emors and Rajpramukhs, 
258, 499, Conference of Sche- 
duled Tribes and Scheduled 
Areas (New Delhi), 26, 164, 
Conference on child welfare 
(Bombay), 196, Congress Work- 
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ing^ Committee meetings at 
Delhi. 10. 51. lOS, 126. S(M-S05. 
536. 556. at Indore. 620. at 
Kalyani. 481. 536-537. 546. 
coronation of Elizabeth 11 
(London). 317. 332. Independ- 
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National Congress sessions at 
Hyderabad, 222-223, 234-236, 
238, 298, 373-374, at Kalyani. 
481, 487-488; Kumbh Mela 
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Delhi), 487-488, 493-495, silver 
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——.inaugurates. Andhra State 
(Kumool), 386, 395, Bhakra 
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SI, Chunar-Robensganj-Chuiic 
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222, Indian Marine Engineenng 
College (Chlcutta), 478, Indian 
Rare Earths Factoiy (Kerala), 
214, Indian Saence Congress, 
fotty-fiistsession of (Hyderabad), 
480, 483, National AnTreasures 
Fund, 27, railway centenary 
exhibition (New Delhi), 268, 
Riband Project (Uttar Pradesh), 
609, Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research (Bombay), 480, 
483, Tilaiya dam (Damodar 


Valley), 257 

visits, Ahraadnagar, 299, 

Ajmer, 616-617, Alipur village 
(near Delhi), 1 19-120, Allahabad, 
342, 497, Ahraye, 213-214, 
Assam, 121, 132, 147, ISO-152, 
156-158, Baltal, 79-80, Bangalore, 
48, 483, Belgaum, 299, Bhakia- 
Nangal, 423, 432, 434, Bihar, 
413, Bombay, 196,222, 399, 480, 
483, Buigenstocic, 317, 329, 
Burma border, 273, 276-277, 
Calcutta, 121, 138, 478, Cairo, 
317, 329-330, Chandigarh, 423, 
432, 434, Ciimbatoie, 398, 
Colombo, 520, 524, Egypt, 317, 
Fatehgarh Sahib Giudwani 
(Punjab), 475, Hmduslan Air- 
crafts Factory (Bangalore). 480, 
Hyderabad, 112-113, 124, 222, 
483. Indian Stausucal Insmute 


(Calcutta). 478, Indoie, 93, 
Jalandhar, 432, Karachi, 342, 
347-349. Kumool, 386, 397, 
Ladakh,91-92,London,317,353. 
Lucknow, 34E Ludhiana, 432 
Madhya Pradesh, 166, Madias, 
115, 213, 215, 398, Madurai, 398, 
Maharashtra, 299, 303, 305-306, 
Mandu. 93, 110, Manipur, 116, 
121, 132, 144, 147, 160-165, 
Mashobra (Shimla), 601, Mizo- 
ram. 149, Mysore state, 124, 


galand, 1 16, 154-157, Nagpur, 
i, 480, 483. Nangal, 605-602 

E FA, 116, 121. 135. 138, 147- 
, 193, 225, Osmanabad, 112- 
i, Patna, 443. Phillaur, 4». 
!, 434-435. Punjab, 423. 432, 
mkhet, 382. Ratnagin, m 
jalaseema, 115. ^24-125, 

,andproject(UttarPiad«h). 

I. Sagar. 142 San^. m 
ugram. 146. 166, 480, 4®. 
jlapnr, 299, Sonamaig. 7»- 
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79, 82, Sniugar, 91-92, 301. 
lYavancore-Cochin, 214-211, 
497,Tnpura, 116, 121, 147, 160- 
163, Tungabhadra dam, 1 14- 
111, Ujjain, 110, Vijayanagai, 
111,Watdha, 146,480,484 

on Adlai Stevenson, 315, 

administration, 392-393, 402- 
403, 482, 548, revision oF rules of 
procedure of, 424-431 , 482-483, 
497, 139-140, Afnca, Indians in, 
44-46, 144, movements against 
colnnuilisin in, 44-45, new colo- 
nialism in, 474, policy of India 
towards. 144, 293-291, 339, 410, 
Afm-Asian cotiiuiies, 492, agn- 
ailtural development, 486, Akali 
Dal, 198-199. 230. 246, 422, All 
India Congress Committee, meet- 
ings and resolutions at Ajmei, 
616-617,dtliidoie,102. IlO-llI, 
All India Muslim Convention, 
440, All India States Finance 
Ministeis' Conference, 128, 
Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, 400, 
American policy, 418- 419. 103, 
Andlim Suite, 27. 11. 200-201, 
298, contioveisy on Bellary, 283, 
311 and Madras city, 211, 218, 
fast by Swami Sitatam, 11, for- 
mation of, 206, 239. 282, 320, 
386, 397- 398, Wanchoo report 
on. 217- 218. Appleby's repot t 
on public admniisitation, 296- 
297, 301, 310, 392, 402, 413-414, 
424-427, 482- 483, 139, 116. 
apiionitment of new Ministeis 
and Parliameiii.iry Secretanes, 
80-82, Aiab- Asian group in 
If N , 476, aiinaments, 81, 289, 
370-372, 441, 418-419, 473, 481, 
161, Asaf All. 274-276, Asia, 
71-72, 263, 311, 410, 466, 492, 
118, 191- 196, leaction to US 
militan aid to Pakistan, 477, 


Assam, 63, astrology, 391 , atomic 
bomb, 84-81, 87. 369-370, 119, 

161, Australia and U S , 464-461, 

162, Austrian question, 289, 
authontariaiiism, 18, backward 
classes, 270-271 , Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad. 362-363, 366, 391, 
404- 401, bakince of ptnvers, 
81-86, 418, Ban Dai, 314, 323, 
103, 197, basic education, ron- 
ferenceon, 180-182, Berlin Foin 
Power Confeience, 499-100, 
Bertrand Russetl's views on 
neutral coumiies role,411-416, 
BliiikraNangal project, 212, 423, 
432, 434, 601, 607-608, Bharat 
Electronics Limited, 171. Bharat 
Senak Sainaj, 39, Bijaya 
Shiimshere Jniig Rana, death 
of, 470, boat laces, 214-211, 
British Guiana (Guyana), 406, 
409, 416, Buddha. 188-189. bud- 
gets, central and railway, 1, 8, 
13, 211,261;biirraunatism, 20-21, 
Burma, 290, Kiiomiiitang troops 
in, 277-279, i elai ions with India, 
277. 279, 331-332, 476, 124, 166, 
Qisey, visit of, 162-564. 196, 
casteism, 201, 323, 340, 367, 386- 
387, 391, 131, Central Afncan 
Federation, 293, 291, 339. 409, 
419, Central Building Research 
Institute, 298, Central Social 
Welfare Boaid, 122-123, centra- 
liration, problems of, 38-39, 
Centre-State lelations, 239, 
211-216, 333, Cliandigarh, 399, 
432, 434, Cliiang Kai-shek, 96, 
314, 323, 381, 103, 597, children, 
121, 306-307, 444-445, Children's 
Day, 441, Cliiiia (People's), 6, 
16-18, 40, 73. 86, 101, 273, 389, 
310, 401-402. 129, 573, frontier 
with, 459, Indian cultural 
mission to, 5-6, 14, 16, 40. relat- 
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ions with Iiidi.i, <5, M-16, 73-75, 
287- 288, 572-574, 580, 582-592, 
595- 596, 5U|>)x» i lo mcmbmhip 
in IT N of, 4 1 , 73. 264, 562. and 
Tib«, 74-75, 469, 573, 584- 586, 
588, CbiistMii missions and 
missionaries, 132-134, 150,352- 
353, 368, 568-569, civil servants' 
s,-ilar}' siruciiiie, 297, cold war. 
72, 281 , 472, 597, Colombo Con- 
ferenre, 520, 524, 526, 543-544, 
554, 5.59, 564, 566, 58) . 588, colo- 
nialism, 295, 3H. 474, 503, 529, 
532, 596-597, C/immonwcalth 
and South Afiica, 263, 465, 
Commonwealth Pnme Minis- 
ters' Conference, 317, 326-327, 
communal agitatton, 198, 242- 
243, 245, communal organtza 
ttons, parties. 2-3, 198-199,206- 
207, 21 6. 230, 233, 243, 245- 246, 
256, 266, 298, 380, 398, 439- 440, 
communahsm, 2-3,90, 205, 238, 
244, 266, 323, 340, 365, 367, 376, 
386-387, 439, 459, 486; commu- 
nications, 96-97, Communut 
Party of India, 61, 299, 590, 
surrender of ,irms in Telengana 
by, l34,communitydevelopmeni 
projects, 119-120, 125-126, 269- 
270, 295, 300-302, 394, 482, .540- 
542, 556, 577-579. 602-604, 610- 
617, U N. mission report on, 
conference of African students 
Delhi, 474, of Heads of Missions 
at Burgcnsiock, 329, Congress, 
and constnictive programme, 
617, and minorities, 535, and 
people, 501-502, Congress 
Governments, 309, Congress 
oigantzation, 234, Congress 
Party and Government, 103, 
620-621; Congress Working 
Committee, resolutions ol, 
304-305, 536-537, 546, 556. 


Constitution of India, 5 S 5 , 
co-operauve organization, 3j| 
corruption, 20 - 21 , cottage 
industries, 1 1 5. 6l6.coitondoih, 
control on, 117, cow slaughter, 

206-207, 391, c itliural diveisiiy 
and unity, 494, Crerhoslovakia, 
335, 438, defence, expendituir 
forces and prep<nedness, 87-473, 
deficit financing, 10, 228, demo 
cracy and demcxmiic approach, 
18-19, 254, 390, 393. 483, Drva 
nagan script. 151,350, 378, dicta 
torship, IS, diplomaticappoint 
menis and mtsstons abroad, 70- 
71 . 1 18, 145, 410, disnipuve ten 
denaes, 536. Di wan Chaman Lai, 
191,212,220-221, DMK Party, 
398, dresses, IDS, 494, Dudley 
Senanayake, 328-329, 476, 
Dulles, 315-316, 515-517, 519, 
545, 562-563, East African Fed^ 
ration, 295, East Getmany, 329, 
335, 438, ecemomte conditions, 
9-10, 17-18, 205. 479, 486, Eden 
and Eastern Locarno Fhct, 594 
595, and Geneva Confeienoe, 
559-560, 563-564. 576, 613, edu 
cation, 181-183, 508, Egypt, 
conditions in, 98-99, 118-119, 
131-132,145.210.317.330,419, 


499, coup m, 59, 67, 97-98, cnti- 
ares US mihury aid to Paki 


Stan, 477, land reforms in, 99, 
relations, with India, 70, 329- 
330. 410. 476. and with UK, 
280-281. 314, 326, 338-389. 409- 
410, 418, 457. Sudan issue, le- 
action to, 70, 144-145, 210-211. 
259, 280. 389, 419, elecoonsanii 
violence, 476, electorate, 501- 


engineenng projects ana 
114-115, 251. English 

lage, 333, Eisenhower, 167, 
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207, 287-288, 545, expenditute 
on his tours, 550-551, 570, eva- 
cuee property law, 535, Everest, 
first ascent on, 321-322, facuo- 
nahsm, 386, 459, famine and scar- 
city conditions, 76, 90, 103-104, 
115-116, 124-125, 132, 197, 221, 
305-307, help from People’s 
China and Soviet Union for 
relief, 107-108, 117, Fatehgarh 
Sahib Gurdwata, inadents at, 
475, films, educative role of, 252, 
financial integration of Centre 
and States, 128-129, Five Yeai 
Plans, 20, 105,216-128, 166, 192, 
203-206, 227- 229, 238, 253-254, 
307, 474, 479, 482, 539-540, 61 1 , 
policies and objectives of, 480, 
publicity of, 105, 203-204, 224- 
225, 251-252, Hoods, 132, 372, 
folk dances, 225, food crops com- 
petition, need for, 11-12, food 
problem. 8-10, 22, 31. 36, 63. 76, 
90, 115, 177-180, 197, 239, 256. 

609- 610, food nots in Calcutta, 
63-64, food subsidy, withdrawal 
of, 8-9, 35, foodgrains, 11-12, 
control and decontrol of 22, 31- 
35, 135-137. 142, 177-180, 193, 
422-423, 609, import of. 35-36, 
178-179, 256, puces of, 136-137, 

610- 61 1, production of, 467, sto- 
rage problem of, 1 1 , 36. foreign 
aid, 4-5, 11, 14, 307-308. 474, 
505, 507, foreign policy, 3-4, 
13-17, 235-236. 262-264, 473, 
476, 490-492, 507-508, 524- 525. 
528, 530, foreign settlements, 
263, foreign uade, 6, 9, Fiance, 
political conditions in, 331 , 37i , 
419-420, 465, 475. 532, 544-545.’ 
560, 565, 576, 592, settlements in 
India of, 16, 131, 145, 191, 330 . 
331, 510-520, 532, 544. 555, 577, 
599-600, 613-61 4, French North 


Afnca,313; Gandhi Jayanti, 112, 
Gaon Samajs, 38, General 
Assembly (U N ), 130, 143, 240, 
259, 264, 290, 347, 368, 383, 406, 
485, discussions on racial issue 
in South Africa in, 171-172, 
Indian resolution on Korean war 
in, 168-169. 184-188, 208-209, 
219. 264, 282, 285-286. 310, 312, 
Polish andBia/ihanresolution 
on Korean wai in, 285, Geneva 
Conference on Korea and Indo- 
China, 500, 516-519. 526, 543- 
545, 552-555, 558-559, 562-565, 
574-576, 580-582, 588, 590-593, 
612-614, Gei many, question of, 
41-42, 101, 288. 417-418. and 
U S , 546, Goan issue, 16, 145, 
330, 532-533, 544, 614, Gold 
Coast (Ghana), 294, 339, 474, 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 24, 
Gcnemmeiu seiviccs, 10, 310, 
424-431 , repi eseniation of mino- 
rities in 375-376,439.451-4.52, 
535, 570, Govei nors and Rajpra- 
mukhs Confeience, 508, Grow- 
More-Food Campaign, 106, 268, 
Guatemala and 11 S involvement 
in, 598-599, handloom industry, 
116-117, 142, Hindi language 
issue, 333, 368, 377, 439, 509, 
537, 547-548, Hindu Law Reform 
Bills, 385, 422, Hindu Maha- 
sabha, 198-199, 242, 246, 569, 
Hinduism, 568, Holy Alliance, 
519, housing, 90-91. 342-343, 
hunger sinkes, 321 , 368, 421 -422, 
Hyderabad stale, condition of 
Muslims in, 112-113, demand 
for linguistic division of, 114, 
320-321, 367. hydrogen bomb. 
236,368, 370, 513-515, 519, 561, 
and human siiivival, 459, 528- 
529, 565, ideology. 83, Indepen- 
dence Day celebrations, 54, 90, 
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365,577,350-581,388 392.397, 
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political conditions in,331-352, 
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political conditions in, 59. 260. 
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f.K., 150, 144, 189, 280, 418. 
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cal conditions in, 189. Israels 
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534- 553. Jairamdas Doulatram, 
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conditions in, 23, ITS, 191, 328, 
349-350. 554-355. 359. 361-357. 
580. 395. 40{-405, consdtudon- 
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22. 24-S, 30, ,55-38, and agiee- 
nsent on, 56, 65-67. 88-87. 250- 
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9!, infiioadon from Palistan 
into, 89, land refonns in, 231, 
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influence in, 268. 546, Japanese 
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mends, 212-213, 3^9, 467; Jaia- 
prahash Xarasan, fast bj, h\, 
judici3i/,375.juieindastn,422. 
Kampuchea. 318, 409, Karan 
Singh, eleaedas Sadr-i-Ri) asat, 
173, 191; Kashmir issue, 49-50. 
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veen India and Palistan on, 
477-478, mediation on, 25, 49, 
5^-35. 67-70 82. 91. 108, 119, 
203, 219-220. 253-254. 243, 282, 
r.X observers on, 366-357, 
Kenra, condiuons m. 220-221, 
409.rrilici5ro of Indian Crovem- 
ment in, 537-358, Indian5in,45, 
190-191, 212. Mau Mau move- 
ment and its repression in, 143, 
171. 190, 211-212,292-293,314- 
31 5. 318, 339, 419, 456, 465. 531. 
multi-racial sonec) in, 45. raid 
on Indian Ownmisrioner's 
Office in, 533; Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, 211, 234-255, 
Khwaja Xaamuddiii, 282, ^0- 
291. Kishorelal Mashrawala, 
111; Korea, South, and I’S, 
312. 344-345, 369-370, 471, 545- 
546, 558, 591; Korea, issue tA, 
40-43, 10I-I02. 167-163, 209- 
210.218-2J9 2S5-2Bft 310-313, 
551 , 587 , 3 ai, 303 ,lnnifA«rfl»«f 
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170, 184-188, 221,264.317-31^ 
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324-S25, 346-347, 357. 383-385. 
406-408. 414, 416. 436. 463-467, 
470-471. 484-489. 496, Political 
Ctinferenceon, 344-345, 356, 368, 
370, 383, 405-406, 415, 417, 436- 
438, 463-464, 471, prisoners of 
war camps and incidents in, 6, 
208-209, 219, 338, 407, 437. 464, 
truce negotiations on, 6, 41, 59, 
75. 83. 209, 273. 281-282, 285- 
287, 3 10-3 12, and armistice agree- 
ment on, 323-325, 327, 337, 344, 
346, 368, 370, 417, 437, 484, 558- 
559. U N on. 102, 240, 259, 311. 
347. 369-370, 383, 484, Krishna 
Menon and Geneva Conference, 
554. 559, 563-565, 574. 576. 582, 
588, labour, 310, Ladakh, 91-92, 
land reforms, 21-22, 29-30, 37- 
38, 402, 616, land system, 479, 
language issue, 546-548, Leh, 
92, linguistic provinces, ques- 
tion of, 26-27, 58-59. 76, 216. 
298, 320, 323, 340, 421. 546, 548, 
568, Locarno Pact, 594, 
McCarthy and McCarthism, 485, 
597, Madras State, change of 
Government in. 520, Mahauna 
Gandhi, 111-112, 119, 455, 
Mahe, 613, Mahomed All, cor- 
respondence with, 395, 403-404, 
discussions with, 318, 327-328, 
347-348, 359-361, 365, 367, 
Malaya, conditions in, 61, man- 
power, 127, Mao Zedong, 265, 
Martyrs’ Day, observance of. 
618-619, media, 494; Middle 
East, 73, 279-280, 330. 351. 418, 
441, oil politics in. 459, Pakis- 
tan’s relations with, 291, 442, 
476, Western Powers’ attitude 
towards, 189-190, 281, 464, 505, 
Middle East Defence Organiza- 
tion. 236-237, 281 , 4 18-419, 44L 
454-455, migrations, between 
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52-53, 122-123, 139-142. 193- 
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minonttes, 375-381, 439-440, 
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124, 139, 174-175, muted econ- 
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visit of, 8. monazite processing 
factory, 215, Moral Rratmament 
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318, 331, 339, 356, 371, 409, 419, 
474-475. 597, Nauonal Arts Trea- 
sures Fund, 27-28, N C C , 495- 
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Service, 268-269, 295r300. 394. 
482-483, 542, 577-578, 603-604. 
611-612, 617, National Plan 
Loan, 486, 510-512, 549, 557, 
615, National Museum, need 
for, 28, nauonalism, 379-380, 
nauonahzation, 253, nauonali- 
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nature, 78-80, 382-383, Nepal, 
(Political situabon in, 48, 62-63 
89. 94-96, 118, 318, lelauons 
with India. 48-49, 94-96, 118, 
410, Tnbhuvan’s visit to Delhi, 
93-94, Nigeria. 171. 294, 339, 
474, non-alignment, 4-5, 16, 
72-73, 87. 226-227. 236, 3 1 0-3 II , 
466, 473, 492, 529. 566; N E F A , 
341. 420-421, 435-436. and 
Indian Constitution, 154, 157, 
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sions on tnbal Iifeand problems 
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tion in, 155, pioblem of com- 
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Rabindranath Tagore on, 165, 
terronst activities in, 420-421, 
455-436, tnbal culture in, 149- 
152, women in, 148-149, oppo- 
sition, 1-2, 250, Osmania Uni- 
versity, 1 14, Paofit Security Pact 
(ANZUS), 464 465, Paku- 
tan, and bordei inadents, 50, 
and canal wateis issue, 605-608, 
and evacuee property issue, 367, 
461-463, and Kashmir issue, 
173, 207-208, 315, 327, 348-349, 
476, 505, anti- Ahmadiya move- 
ment in, 69, 266-267, 282, 348, 
bombingof tnbal areas in N W 
FP by, 211, economic and pol- 
itical condiuons in, 124, 211, 
290^291, 421, 486, 533-534, 546, 
555-556. language controversy 
in. 533-534. minonties in, 124, 

139, 174-175, 488-439, passport 
system, 7. 25, 52, 122-124, 139- 

140, 239, relations, with1:ndia, 
72, 86, 140-142, 174-177, 315, 
327, 329, 347-350, 359-361, 403- 
404, 410, 454-455, 472, 489, 506, 
548, 566, 590, and with Saudi 
Arabia, 534, tension between 
East and West Pakistan, 408-404, 
533-534, 546, 555-556, 566-568, 
608, U S military bases in, and 
aid to. 440-442, 453-459, 470- 
474, 476-478, 484- 485, 487-491, 
498-500, 502-503, 505-508, 518, 
520, 524, 529-530, 524, 529-530, 
546, 608, wai hystena in. 130, 
173-174, 207. 360, 395, pan- 
chayat system, 393, 556, 603, 
Parliament, Piesident’s Address 
to. 1 , 250, 256. 261 -262. relations 
between the two Houses of, 303- 
304, suggests simple procedure 
for passing Bills in, 65-66, Par- 
liamentary system, 18-19, peace 
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and war, 86-87, 100, 102, 2S5- 
236, 289, 527, 595, people of 
India, 305-306, 308- 310, 411- 
413, 491, 493-494, Pepsu, politi- 
cal conditions in, 217-218, 257, 
267-268, and elections in, 476, 
501-502, planning, 20, 31, 36. 
127-129, 142, 387-393, 400-402, 
479-480, 482, 616, Planning 
Commission, 10. 20. 29-31, 36- 
37. 76, 204, 250-251 , 402, and the 
interests of tlit Si.ites, 76-77, 
suggests land survey by, ^79, 
Poland, 335, 438, police tattoo, 
423, 432, 434-435, political div- 
ision of tlie world, 596, political 
parties, 218, politics, 4M, Pon- 
dicherry, issue of, 16. 145, 830, 
519-520, 532, 544, 568, 577, 599- 
600, 613, population growth, 

387, Ponugal,33l,relaiion$wiA 
India, 330, settlements in India 
of, 16, ISl, 191, 330, 520, Posts 
and Telegraphs workers’ sinke, 
51- 52, povciiy, 18. 104-105, 
250, 253, Powei blocs. 83-86, 
100-101, 409, 441-442, 458-459, 
489-490, 505, 5 18-519, 529, 561, 
Praja Socialist Party, 118, 198- 
199, press m India, 109, 129,475, 
and in Pakistan, 207, 395, Prev- 
entive Detention Bill, 59-62, 
65-66, private sector, 19, 254, 

388, pnvy pulses, 67, provin- 
cialism, M5, 519. 340, 367, 386- 
387, 459, public admmisinition. 
296-297, publii funcuons, 181, 
public loans, appeals for, 10, 
public sector, 253-254, Publ^ 
Service Commissions, 403, 426, 
pubhriiy, 494-495. 
people of. 432. political rondi- 
uons in, 433, Punjabi sitba, de- 
mand for, 432. 434, purrfcm^ 
power of the people. 76. 
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2Z7, 308, taadlisni, 235, 529, 
railway cenienary evibinon, 299, 
railways, 268, Rajagop,ildduri, 
520-521, Rajprainukhship, 58, 
67, Ramhla, 410-411, Rashtnya 
Swayamsevak Sangh, 198, 230, 
242, 266, 569, lelugees, 121-122, 
138-139, 206- 207. 404, 460-462, 
reorganization ot Stales, 238239, 
288-289, 320, 537, commission 
for, 320, 373- 374, 386, Republic 
Day celebrauons, 10^107, 223- 
225, 487, 493, 495, 498, 570, 618, 
resource mobilization, 11, 36, 
76, 250, 255, 307-308, Revolu- 
tionary Communist Party 
(India), 134, Riband project 
(U.P ), 609, Robertson-Rhee 
agreement, 336-338, rural bank- 
ing, 255, rural development, 10, 
Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala, 
475, Satyapal, 537-538, Sau- 
rashtia, anti-sales tax agitauon 
in, 218, 229-230, savings, 128, 
229, 255, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, 271; school 
children, 224, suggests free meal 
for, 125, saenre and scientific 
outlook, 390-391, secret pact 
with China and the Soviet 
Umcm, denial of, 472, secreta- 
nacs, functioning of, 479, 
secular State 536, 569, Security 
Council (U N ). and Kashmir 
issue, ISO, 172, 208, 219-220, 
233, self-reliance. II, Sarvepalli 
Radhaknshnan, 1 18, his note on 
educauon,508,Shatiqur-Rehman 
Qidwai, 274, 276, Sheikh Ab- 
dullah, 361-365, shuddhi move- 
ment, 669, Sikh badcwaid dasses, 
433, social democracy, 389, social 
service, 494-495, 523, sodalisra, 
389, socialisuc approach, 253- 
254, socialists, 389, sodo-econo- 


mic conditions, 308-310, South 
Afnca, India’s diplomatic rela- 
tions with, 15, issue of Indians 
m, 7. 8, 87-88, 171, 292, and of 
laaalism m, 44, 46, 170-171, 
292, 295, 339, 357, 455-456, Pa- 
ssive Resistance Movement m, 
87-88, 100, S £ A T O , 236, 
Soviet policy, 458-459, Sn 
Lanka, condiuons in, 357, 405, 
elections in, 7, 46, issue of 
Indians m, 7, 46-48. 145-146, 
177. 328-329, 405, 524-526, rela- 
tions with India of, 329, 410, 
524- 525. 566, Stalin. 240. 265, 
starvation deaths, 104, 307, State 
controls, 253-254. State and 
soaety, 308-310, 393, staustical 
information, importance of. 479 
students and politics, 396, 420, 
442-444. 446-450, 460, 508, sugar 
policy, 117, 192, Surendianath 
Buragohain, 399-400, swadeshi, 
255, 309, Syama Prasad Mooker- 
jee, 318-319, Syngman Rhee, 
312, 314, 323-324, 327, 338, 344- 
345, 368-370, 385, 503, 597, 
Syria, 499, Tai\v.iii, question of, 
41. 73, 288, 290, Tara Singh. 
Master, 198-199, 216-217, 242. 
246, 256-257, 267, 421-422, 433, 
475, taxation, 229, teachers, 
salanes of, 297, strike b>, 297, 
508, technolog) , and humanity, 
44, and poliiical power, 83, 
Tenring Noiga). 321-322. tex- 
tile industry , 422, Thailand. 
552, Thomas Paine, 467-468, 
Thiw-Anti movement (San Fan 
Campaign, People’s China), 20, 
Tibet, 73-75, India’s relations 
with, 74-75. 459, 573, 584-586, 
588. tourism, 271-272, Travan- 
core-Cochin, general elections 
in. 476, 501-502. change of 
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Gm-cmm«it m. i)20, high educa- 
tion in,215,ixi]uical conditions 
in, 394-395, (itivelling, 502, 
tnbal development, 26, 93, 163- 
165, 182, 247-248, 277; Trieste, 
405-406, Tukodji Maharaj, 495, 
Tunisia, caloiii.il rule in, 314, 
318,331,339,419,474-475, 597, 
Turkey and U S , 477, Uganda, 
466. unemployment, problem of, 
86, 227-228, 250, 252, 307-308, 
339, 391-392, 400, 479, 481, 
USSR, and East Europe, 335- 
336, 438, 465-466, 561, political 
andeconomiccondiitonsm, 101, 
265, 273, 281, 289, 299, 310, 327, 
334-335, 357, 370-372, 401, 437, 
529, relations with India of, 5, 
15, 287, 473, U K , 18-19, 332- 
333, 401, colonial policy of, 
314-315, 409, 455-457, 474, 477, 
SSI, reacuon to US military 
aid to Pakistan, 477, relations 
with India of. 5, 14-15, 262-263, 
United Nations, 42-44, 100, 102, 
170, 264, Charter of, 295, and 
disarmament 240, U S , and 
Asia, 441 , 561-562, 596-597, and 
Europe, 561 -562, and Formosan 
issue, 258-259, and Kashmir 
issue, 504-507, and South Korea, 
336-337, and world politics, 438, 
473, 503-505, 545, 560-562, 593- 
594, 596-597, Presidential elec- 
tion in, 143, 166-167, relations 
with India of, 4-5, 15, 209, 489, 
506-507, 518-519, 528-531, 597, 
and U K , 325, 465, 504, Univer- 
sities, 396, 420, 443-444, 447-448. 
University education, 508, Urdu 
language, issue of, 27.5, 341-342, 
350, 367-368, 377-379, 537, 546- 
547, Uttar Pradesh, communal 
problem in, 90, Veirier Elwin’s 
report on tribal people in Mani- 
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pur,247-248, Vietnam, 191,Vi]aya 
laksbmi Pandit, 100, 209, 220, 
240, 485, Vijayanagar, 115," 
Vinoba Bhave’s tour {padya 
tra), 87-38, violence, 475, war, 
dangers of, 476, welfare State, 
227-228, 253, 296, 307, West 
Asia, and U S , 456-457, 477, 
518, Pakistan's propaganda 
against India in, 3, Weston 
countries and U S , 465, 468, 
wild life and game sanctuaries, 
21 4, Winston Cluirchill, 332-333, 
336, 346, 408-409, 437-438, 514- 
515, women, 148-149, 381, world 
war, dangers of, 84, SOS, 561, 
565, 576. Zafi ullah Khan. 69-70, 
ramindaris, abolition of, 21, 
29-30, 37, Zhou Enlai, and 
Geneva Confeiencc, 563, 575, 
visits Delhi, 572, 580-590, 593- 
596. and Sovin Union, 82-85 
Nehru, RK. 357 fn 
Nehru-Liaguat Ah Khan Agree- 
ment (8 April 1950) see Indo 
Pakistan Agreement 
Nellote, 27 fn 

Nepal, 48-49, 72, 74, 80, 97, 118 1 
In, 145, 321, 470 fc fn. Advisory 
Assembly of, 94 fn, army of, 49, 
470 fn, itenuer with Tibet of, 
586, Government of, 49, 65, 89, 
94, and change in (14 August 

1952) , 89 ft fn, 96, 118, (15 June 

1953) , 318 t fn, poliucal situa 
non 10,48-49,62-63, 89, 94-96, 

103, Ranas m, 48, 49 & fn, 95 fn, 
relations svith India of, 48 A fn, 
49,93-96,410 

Nepal Democratic Party, 318 fn 
Nepali Congress, 49 & fn, 62 fti, 94 
& fn, 103 fn, 318 fn, Working 
Committee of, 62 fn 
Netherlands, The (Holland), 346, 
SSl&fn 
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Neutral Nauons Arausuce Control 
Commission (Indo-Qiina), 558 
£n 

Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission (Korea), 313 £n, 325, 
346, 407, 408 & fn, 417 tn, 436, 
470, 471 & fn, 484 fn. 485, 573 
Neutral Nauons Supervisory 
Commission (Indo-China), 558 
New Brighton (South Afnca), 171 
fn 

New Delhi, 25 hi-26 fn, 90 fn-91 fn, 
121 fn, 128, 152, 164, 166 fn, 211 
fn, 225, 244 fn, 274 fn, 305 & fn. 
347.351 fn. 359 hi. 366 fn, 382 hi. 
464 fn, 467 fn see afso Delhi 
New Times (Burma), 458 fh 
New York, 25 & fn, 54 fn, 68 & fn, 
100, 130 fn, 166 fn. 186, 219 fn, 
356, 368, 370, 554 
New York Times, 366 fn, 441 & fn, 
528fn,566(n 

New Zealand, 236 fn, 321 fn, 358 & 
£n.464&fn.465,517fn,599 
Newars (Nepal), 95 
Nigeria, 171.2948Efn,3S9,adopuon 
of Omsutution and elecuons 
in, 294 fn, Bntidi colonial pohcy 
in. 474, Government of. 171 
Nile river, 330 

Nimiu, Admiral Chester Williams, 
(Vol 1, p 328), 395 fn 
Nixon, Richard M . 166 fn, 560 hi 
Niiam of Hyderabad, 367 fn 
NKVD (Soviet Secret Police), 334 fn 
Nkrumah, Kwame, (Prune Minister 
of Ghana), 45 fn 
North America. 86, 468 
North AdandcTteaty Organization 
(N A T O ). IS fn, 263, 264 fn. 
285 fn, 326, 457 fn, 465 
North East Fronuer Agency, 116 & 
fn, 121. 135, 138, 147, 149, 159, 
163-164, 182, 193, 225, 247 fn. 
248. 273, 341 fn, 353, 420. 421 & 


fn, 435 

North East Fronuer (Assam) Tribal 
and Exduded Areas Sub-Com- 
nuttee (Constituent Assembly), 
341 fn 

North West Frontier Province 
(N.WFP),97.211.29a&&i 
Nu.U.(ThakinNu),(Vol l,p 18)7 
188 & fn, 279 fn, 331, 476. 594, 
tours India's fronuer areas with 
Nehru (April 1953), 273, 277, 
279 hi, visits Sanchi (November 
1952). 188 

Nyasaland, 293 hi, 419 hi 
Nyasaland African Congress, 293 
fn 

Obsen'cr (London), 236fn, 472fn 
Ofhcial Language Commission 
(India), 71fn 
Ohio (US A), 460 fn. 

Olympic Games (Twdfth), 579 & 
fn 

Ootacamund, 578, 602, 611 
Organiser (New Delhi), 129 & fn 
Onssa, 118£n, 159, 224. 274hi, 
S87hi, Government of, 122, 
progress of community pro- 
jects in,542, rehabilitauon of 
EastBengal rdugees in,122, 138 
Osmanabad, 122 
Osmania University, 1 14 & fn 
Ostrava (Czechoslovakia), 535fn 

Pacific Ocean, 101 
Pacific Security Pact (between 
Australia, Neiv Zealand and the 
United States), (A.N Z.US ).464 
& hi, 465 

Padma Bhushan (decoration), 247 
fn 

Pahlavi, Mohammad Reza, (Shah 
of Iran), 260 8: hi, conflict with 
Mossadeq of, 260 8e fn, 280, 356 
fn 
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Reza Shah, 260 fn 

Paine, Hiomas, 467 & Ai 
Pakhtoonisian, 211 ft fn 
Pakistan. 9 ft fn, 16 fn, 25. SO, 54, 60 
fn, 63, 72, 86 ft fn. 160, 199, 208 
fn, 217 ft fn, 232, 234 ft fn, 290- 
291, 308, 319, 329, 410, 415 fn, 
423, 432, 435, 438-442. 464 fn, 
486, 524, 544, 560 ft fn, 567 fn. 
595, and Middle East, 291 ft fn, 

441, 471, and the Middle East 
Defence Organization, 236 ft fn- 
287 ft fn. 288, 418-419, 441, 454, 
Air Force of, 211 ft fn, anti- 
Ahmadiya agitation and nots 
in, 69, 266 ft fn, 282, 348, army 
of, 50, 79, 208 fn, 237, 'Arad 
Kashmir', forces of, 208 fn, 219, 
233 fn, Cmtral Cabinet of, 290 
fn, 360 fn, conditions, political 
and economic, in, 9, 53, 122, 
130, 187, 175-176,291,421,556, 
608, Constituent Assembly of, 
403 fn, 421, 438-439, 533 fn, 584 
ft fn, 546 fn, and proclaimed as 
“Islamic Republic" of, 421, 438, 

442, Consutuuon of, 438. 533 fn, 
and conflict between East and 
West on, 408 ft fn, 404, 534 ft fn, 

546. 566 ft fn, 567-568, Govern- 
ment of. 9 fn, 85, 108 fn, 123 ft 
fn, 124, 174 fn. 176, 208 fn, 211, 
237 ft fn, 282, 291, 347-348. 442, 
461, 471, 477. 489 fn, 499 fn, 534, 

566. 567 ft fn, 605 fn, 607 fn-608 
fn, and change of(17A]inl 1953), 
290 ft fn, 291, language issue in, 
633, 534 ft fn, 546 fn, migrants 
from India and their condiQons 
in, 25-26, 52-53, 122-124. 138- 
141, 174 ft fn-175 ft fn, 176, 
193-195, 207, 239, 527. 347-349, 
404 ft fn, 438-439, 462-463, press 
in, 207 ft fn, 360 ft fn, 395, 
relations with Afghanistan and 


clash with Pakhtoons of, 211 ft 
fn, relauons with India, 16 fn, 
72,138, 139 ft fn, 140-142, 174- 
177, 261,290, 315, 327, 342,347& 
fn, 348-349, 359-361, 403, 423, 
432, 435, 439. 454 ft fn, 455, 463, 
472-474, 476-478, 488 ft fh, 489, 
491 ft fn. 505 ft fn, 506. 524, 546, 
548, 589-590. 608, issue of canal 
waters, 327, 605 ft fn-608 ft fh, 
evacuee property, 327, 404 fn, 
462-463, Kashmir, 25, 54, 56-57, 
67. 68 ft fn, 69-70, 78. 89, 91, 108 
ft fn, 1 19, 130 ft fn, 172 ft fn, 173, 
174 ft fn. 192, 207 ft fn-208 ft fn. 
219-220, 230, 233 ft fn, 243-244, 
282, 327-328, 347 fn, 348-349, 
359 ft fn, 395 ft fn. 470 fn, 476, 
477 ft fn, 478, 605-506. trade 
relauons and impasse between, 
9 ft fn, 175, 404 fn, uoop 
movements, border dispute and 
incidents, 50, 404 In, and war 


India, 3, 130,141-142,174,176, 

207 ft fn, 360-361, 395, 403 ft fn, 

608, U K atutude towards, 442, 
458, USA atutude towaris, 

172, 237,and military aid to, 237 

fn, 440-442, 453 ft fn-454 ft In. 
455 , 457, 458 ft fn, 470 ft fn-471 ft 
fn, 472-474. 476-478, 484-4M, 
488 ft fn, 489, 491 ft fn, 498-499, 


id signing of defence assistance 

rreemeni(19Mayl954)wiA. 

I0&fn,502,508fttn,505&fn. 

16, 507 ft fn, 508, 618, 520, 524, 

9-530.533.544,608 

,East,25,52.121,l24.1M-l4J 

12, 162, 175 fn, 'i!®' 

>3, 462, 533 fn. 546, 555, 566 ft 
,,567fo.595,608,eleca^n. 
(3&fn,566&fn.andGov^J 

,lein,555&fn,566-668.Umted 

tontMimstiy in. 53301 
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West, 69, 193-195, 403, 

460-461, 534, 546 & fh. 566, 608 
Pakistan Times, 360 En 
Pakvasa, Mangaldas, 234 & In 
Palesdman Arab refugees, 545 fn 
Palilana (Gujarat), 218 fn 
Pandi-Chuh peak, 382 
Panikkar, K.M (Vol 1, p 317), 70 
tn, 100, 429, appointed Ambas- 
sador to Egypt, 70, interview 
with Zhou Enlai on Tibet (June 
1952), 75 fn 

Panmunjom (Korea), 41, 83, 119, 
187, 285 £n, 286, 287 fn, 3l3, 384 
fn. 405, 406 & fn. T5 A fn, 
416-417, 436-437. 463-464 
Pannalal, (Member, Linguistic 
Provinces Comimssion), 27 fn 
Pans, 82 fn, 118 fh, 131, 236 fn. 371 
tn. 544, 555 8c fn. 564, 577, 600, 
613 fn 

Parhament (Indian), 1 & fn, 8 & fn, 
18, 14 fn, 16 fn, 23 tn-24 fn, 32 fn, 
34, 39, 48 fn, 54, 58, 60, 65-67, 74, 
SOgcfn, 81,88, 102, 127, 146, 166, 
174, ns&fn, 177, 192, 196,200 gc 
fn, 203-204, 206 tn, 221, 230, 
233-234. 237 fn. 249, 250 fn. 255 
& fn, 256 fn, 261, 263, 266, 303- 
304, 352-353, 358 8; fh. 364, 375, 
383, 385. 398 fn, 422. 432, 470. 
474, 489-490, 497, 499 ^ tn, 503, 
513-514, 535, 539. 547, 582, 586, 
588, 595, see also LoLSabha and 
Rajya Sabha 

Parliamentary Debates (House of 
the People). (Vol II, Pan II, 12 
June to3 July 1952), 13fn,(Vol 
HI, Pan II, 4th-29th July 1952). 
66 fn, (Vol IV, Pan 1. 16th-20ih 
December 1952). 200 fn 
Parnell, Charles Steward, 66 8. Ih 
Pasha, Aly Meher, (Pnme Minister 
of Egypt), 59 fn 

, Mustafa Nahas (Egypt), 99 


fn, 1 19 fn, 210 8:69,410 
Patel, Sardar Vallabhbhai, 55, 67 
Patiala state, 475 &i 

.Akali Jatha, 433 fin 

Paul, S K., 103 fn 
Patna, 217 fn, 443 
Pearson, Lester, 208 tn, 219 fn, 264 
fn 

Peking see Beijing 
People's Democratic Front, 114 fn 
People’s Progressive Panv (Briush 
Guiana), 406 fn, 456 fn 
People’s Unity Patty (Burma), 507 
fn 

Pepsu, 10 fn, 198, 257 & fn. 267-268. 
475 8: fn, 605-606; Assembly of, 
217 fn, 257, 476 fn; political 
crisis and President's rule in (5 
March 1953), 217 8: fn, 257 8t fn, 
267-288, and general elections 
(March 1954) in, 476 8: fn, 497- 
498, 501, and formation of Con- 
gress Ministry in, 498 fn; pro- 
gress of community projects in, 
269,542 

Petiyar game sanctuary (Kerala), 
214 {kfn 

Philippines, 236 fn. 518, 567 tn, 596 
PhillauT, 423, 432, 434 
Phizo.AZ.,I568t& 

Filial, PattomThanu, 498 fn, 521 8. 

fh; sworn as Chief Minister of 
Travancore-Cochin (16 March 
1954), 521 8c fn 

Planning Commission, 10, 20-21. 
29, 30 8. fn, 31, 36-37, 39, 71 fn, 
76, 105, 126 8: fn, 127. 135 fn, 
137, 142, 166, 196. 204, 250-252, 
400, 402, 460. 478 fn, 479, 497, 
522 fn; advisory bo:^ to the, 
135 fn. report of. 497 see also 
Five Year Plan, fiist 
Phen (Czedioslovakia). 335 fh 
Poland, 168fn,285fcfh,464fn.471 
fn, 560 fn: Government of, 335 
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In, and workers' demonstrations 
against the, 335 & fn, 438 
Polish Radio, 335 fn 
Pondicherry. 16, 145, French rule 
m, 145, 330, 568, 577, 599-600, 
613 & fn, and movementagainst 
the, 519-520, 532, 544 
Port ^thur, 83 fn 
Port Eliiabetli (South Africa), 171 
&fn 

Portugal, 331, possessions in India 
of, 131, 191, 330, 520, 614, €16 fn 
Posts and Telegraphs (Indian), 
51-52 

Prague, 35 fn 

Praja Panshad see Jammu and 
Kashmir Praja Panshad 
Praja Panshad (Nejial), 49 fn 
Praja Socialist Party, 88 fn, 118, 
127, 174 fn, 198-199, 218, 341 fn, 
397 ft fn. 398, 488 fn, 498 fn, 501, 
521 

Prakasam, T , 215 fn 

I , Rajendra, (Vol 2, p 14), 1 
fn, 358 fn, addresses joint session 
of Parliament (8 May 1952), 1 ft 
fn-2 ft fn, (11 February 1953), 
249, 250 ft fn. 253, 256, 261, (15 
February 1954), 499 ft fn, inau- 
gurates Backward Classes 
Commission (18 March 1953), 
270-271, city of Chandigarh (7 
October 1953), 399 ft fn, and 
conference of tnbal represen- 
tauves (7 June 1952, New Delhi), 
26 fn 

Presidency College (Calcutta), 478 
{a 

Press Commission (India), 283, 284 
ftfn 

Preventive Detenuon (Second 
Amendment) Bill (1952), 59 ft 
fn, 60, 62 ft fn, 65 ft fn, 66, 244 fn 

Pnme Minister's Relief Flind, 372 
fn 


Pntt, Denis Nowell, 220 ft in, 221 ft 
fn 

Pnvy Council, 146 fh 
Pune. 86 fn. 221 fh, 387 fn. 389 fn 
Pune University, 389 fn 
Punjab, 69 fn, 97, 191 fn, 207fn, 244 
hi. 266, 275, 364, 378, 389, 399, 
423, 432, 521 fn, 537 fn, 538, 605 
ft fn, 606-607, activities of Akah 
Dal in. 244, 246, 267, 433, 475 ft 
fh. Assembly of, 537 ft fn. 
Government of. 34 fn, 244, 256, 
399, 433, police of, 434, progress 
of community projects in, 269, 
394, 542, rivers of, 606 

West. 108 fn, 266-267, 282. 

290, 348, police of, 434 


Qadian (Punjab). 69 fn 
(^dwai, Shafiqur Rehman, 274 ft 
/n, 276, death (2 Apnl 1953) of, 
274 

Qiulbash, Muzaf&r All, 434 fn 
Quadianis see Ahmadias 


Radhaknshnan,S (Vol l,p ’IG). 
118 ftfn, 460, noteon educauon 
(1954), 508, presides over Inter- 
national Buddhist Conference 
(29 November 1952, Sanchi), 
188, visits Europe (September- 
October 1952), 118 


aghavan, N , 71 ft fn 
ahman, Xhalilur, 360 fn 
ailways. Ministry of, 355 
ajadhyaksha, G S , 284 ft In 
ajagopalachan, C (Vol 1, P 
141), 520 ft fn, on protecuon to 
handloom industry, 116 fn, re- 
signs as Chief Minister (8 Ajml 
1954), 520-521 
ajahmundry, 372 
ajasthan. 112, 439. 462, 6(^606. 
famine and scaraty con^ems 
in. 306, High Court of, 200 m, 
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progress of community projects 
10,269.394.542 

Bajendiasinbji, Genetal Mahaiaj, 
239.240&fr. 

Rajgjfaat 119, 618 
Sajpiamukhs, 58 & £n, 67, 88 fn 
Rsgya Sabha (Counal of States), 1 
fo, 16 fn, 65-66, 80, 88 8e fn, 191 
fn-192 fh. 203 & fn, 204 fn. 220, 
304 & &i, 358 fn, 383 fn. 385. 398 
fn, 400 bi, 470, 499 fn, 539, 543, 
quesaon of powers, privileges 
and rights of, 304 ft fn 
Ram Rajya Panshad, 2 &i, 88 fh, 
198,242&rn 

Raman, Sampuran Singh, 433 ft fn 
Ramaiao, V , 65 fn 
Ramlila, 410 
Ramian, 556 

Rana, Bahhar Shumshete Jung 
Bahadur, 95 fn 

Bijaya Shumshere Jung 

Bahadur, (Nepalese Ambassador 
CO India), 469, 470 ft fn 
Randu disinct, 32 fn 
Ranga, N G , 398 ft fii 
Rangoon, 71, 594 
Ranikhet,382&fn 
Rao, B RamaVnshna, 234 fn 

.VK RV,40&fa 

Ratewala, Saidai Gian Singh, 217 
fii, 475 ft fh, resigned as Chief 
Minister, Pepsu (1 Match 1953), 
257&fn 

Rashid, Abdul, 291 fn . 
Rashtrapan Bhavan (New Qelbi). 
28 

Rashtnya Swayamsewak Sangh 
(R S S ). 39 fn. 198, 207 fn, 208, 
230, 242, 244 fn. 266, 569 
Raunalana airpon (Sn Lanka), 526 
fn 

Ratnagin, 299 
Rauf, Abdul, 71 ft fh 
Ravi nier, 605 fn, 607 fn 


Rawalpindi, 232, 266 hi 
Raxaul, 49 fh 

Rajalaseema,27&fn,103, 115-117, 
125. 306 
Razakais, 112 

Red Cross (International). 286 ft &i, 
326, 346, 385 

Red Fort (Delhi), 35B-S59 
Rehabilitation, Ministry of, 461 
Religion of an Indian Tribe, The 
(Vemer Elwin. 1956), 247 fa 
Representation of Voters Act 
(South Africa). 7 ft fa 
Republic Day, 106, 223-225, 487, 
493, 495. 498, 570, 618; co- 
ordination committee of. 618 
Reserve Bank of India, 511 
Republican Party (U S A.), 166 fa, 
167 ft fa. 258 fa, 485 fa 
Revolubonary Communist Party, 
34 

Rhee, Syngman, 312 ft fn, 314, 368, 
385, 436, 532, 597; and US 
Government, 344, 367, 503, 506; 
objects to presence of Indian 
forces m Korea, 338, 370, on 
armistice and repatriation of 
prisoneis of war in Korea, 812 
fa, 323, 324 ft fa, 327, 337 ft fa. 
338, 344, 345 ft fa, on Political 
Conference on Korea, 345 ft fa. 
369, releases North Korean 
pnsoneis, 323 ft fa, 324, talks 
wiihW S Robertson, 836, 337 ft 
fa. 344 ft fa, S67. threatens 
withdrawal of South Korean 
forces bom UN Command, 
312 ft fa 

Rhodesia, Northern, 293 fa, 357 fa 

Southern, 293 fa, 357 fa 

Riasu Akali Dal, 438 fa 
Riband project. 609 ft fa 
Robertson. Walter S . 336 ft fn, 504 

ft fa, 575 fa, talks with Syngman 

Rhee on Korean atimsdoe, 336, 
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337&&i,338 
Rome, 9, 113 S. fn 
Roorkee, 298 k fia 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, 43 teBi 
Rowlatt Act agitation, 537 fn 
Royal Dutch Shell Company, 351 
fn 

Russell, Bertrand, 415 k fa, 416 

Sadr-i-Riyasat (Jammu and 
Kashmir), 88 fn, 173 & fn, 191 
Sagar (Madhya Pradesh), 146 
Saigon, 409 to, 613 In 
Sakas, 163 

Salisbury, Lord, 333 £n 
San Franosco treaty on Japan 
(1951), 587 
Sanchi, 188 
Santbals, 106, 148 
Santhal district. 32 ta 
Saraf, Shamlal, 354 fii, 363 & & 
Saran, Ra^unandan, 469 & & 
Saiaswati river, 497 hi 
Saripuua, 188 & £a 
Sastromidi]ojo, Ah, 351 in 
Satyapal, Dr., 537 k bs, 538 
Saud, AMul-Aziz, 534 k fa 
Saurashtra, anti-sales tax campaign 
m. 2183cfo, 229, daooits in, 60& 
Bi; famine and scarcity condi- 
aons in, 90 fh, 132; food decon- 
trol in, 34 & in; progress of 
community projects in, 269, 542, 
question offinandal Integra don 

with the Centre of, 128 fa, 129, 
wild life m. 214 
Savaikundla, 218 Eu 
Sdieduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, 157-159, 163-164, 271 
igrinvliiled Castes and Sdieduled 
Tribes, Commissioner for, 158- 

159, 247 hi 

Scheduled Castes Federation, 39 In 

Scott. Rev G Midiad, 46 & in 


Senanayake, D S , 146 hi 
Senanayake, Dudley, 47 hi, 146 & 
fn, attends Commonwealtli 
PnmeMiiiisten’ Gonfoeiice(3-9 
June 1953, London), 318 & fn, 
and meeting withNdra at, 326- 
329, on atizendup ng^u of 
hidians in Sii Lanka, 47, 146fc 
ha; resigns as Prune Minister(]4 
October 1953). 405 8. fii 
Sen, Siikumar, (Chief Election 
Commissioner of India), (Vd 
2,p 55). 259 & hi, 280 
Sethi, Tnlok Nath, 212 k fn 
Sevagiam (Mabataditi^, 146, 166, 
180-181, 183, 480, 4», 4% 
Sevagiam RnralDmveisity, 146 b) 
Shah of Iran see Mohammad Reia 
Pablavi 

Shah. M.C, appointed Deputy 

Minis ter for Financefll August 

1952), 81 Ih 

Shankaigouda, (President, Hnbli 
Taluka Congress), 298 fn 
Shaima, Baldiandra, 94 fo 
, Nandlal, 256 fia, 266 in 
__Raj.S8;fn 
Shastn, Algurai, 610 fn 
— Hanhamatb, 469 k in 


Shillong, 157 
Shiinla.572,601 
ffl immaiu Guidwaia PiabanonaK 
Committee, 267 hi 
Shidiakli,499fn 


raty.tsn 

« . • . MIt I 


lS9*Efn 

gh-Mtlhi (punficanon) movement. 


569&fn 
Sialkot,266in 
Siam see Thailand 
Staly,575hi 

Sibanouk, Norodom, 318 ft m 
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Silesia (Poland), 335 fia 
Simon Comimssion, SIS 
;Suid.l94,4S9,462 
Smgh.CFN (Vol l.p S61),118& 
{h,145 

, Kazan, 173 S; in, 354 in see 

also Sadr-i-Riyasat 

, Raghubir, 498 fa 

, Swaian, 342 & fa 

^ Master Taia, (Vol 1, p 299), 

198 & fa-ig9 & fa. 216. 217 
fa, 242 & fa, 244 fa, 246 & fa. 
256, 267 & fa, 421, 433, 475 b 
fa 

Smo-Soviet treaty (14 February 
1950, Moscow), 83 fa 
Silazamasasiry, G. (Swanu Sitaiam), 
26&fa, 27,51 

Soaahst Party o£ fadia, 29 fa, 50. 
51 fa, 118, 389 

Soaabst Party of Pakistan. 404 fa 
Sonama^, 78-79, 82 
South East Asia Defence Treaty 
(SEA.TO),236fa 
South East Asian Prime Mnusters’ 
Conference see Colombo 
Conference 

South Pacific Sea. 510 fa 
Soviet Union seeU S S R 
Spam, 503 & fa 

Sri Gurudeo Sevashiam (Nagpur), 
495 fa 

Sn Lanka. 7 & fa. 46-48, 72. 145, 
146 fa, 177, 188. 314, 328-329, 
357, 405 & fa. 410, 476, 499 & fa, 
507, 524-525. 526 & fa, 566, 588. 
agitauonby Indians in, 328-329, 
405, and agreement with India 
(19 January 1954) on, 499, 525, 
Citnenship Act of, 47 fa; 
Government of, 47. 145, 146 fa, 
m. 328. 405, 499 fa, 526 & fa; 
Indian and Pakistani Residents 
All 1949 of, 146 fn; Parliament 

of 1V7, Privy Council of, 146 1 


fa, 177, relations with India of, 
328-329, 405, 499, 525, State 
Council in, 405 fa. Supreme 
Courtof, 146ftfa, 177 
Snnagar, 78. 91-92, 173, 305. 318 
fa, 349 fa. 354 fa, 355 & fn. 395 
Snramulu, Pom, 200 b in 
Stalin, Marshal Joseph, (Vol 1, p 
164), 218 b fn, 240, 265, 281, 334, 
357. 437, death of (5 March 1953), 
265 b fa 

Stalin Peace Prize, 220 fa 
Stassen, Harold E . 315 b fa 
State Social Welfare Advisory 
Boards, 523 

States. Pan ‘A’, 394, Part 'S’, 128, 
394, Part 'C, 270, 394 
Statesman. The, 491 fn 
Stephens, Ian, 491 fn 
Stevenson, A^ai £ , 166 fa, 315 b 
bt 

Sudan, 70, 144 b fa, 145 fa, 210-21 1, 
259 b fn, 280, 339, 419, Election 
Commission of, 259 b fa, 280 
Sudetenland(Czedioslovakia), 101 
fn 

Suez Canal Zone (Egypt), 280 b fa, 
326, 338 fn, 418 fn, British forces 
in, 338 fa. 418 fa 

Suhrawardy, H S , 533 b fa, 534 fa, 
568 

Sumatra, 351 fa 
Sundaiayya, P., 32 fa 
Supreme Court, 56 fn, 266 fa, 374 
Sutlej river, 605 fa, 606, 607 fa 
Sweden, 168 fa. 264 fa. 464 fa. 471 
fn 

Swinton, David Y C Lister (British 
Commonwealth Secretary), 294 
in 

Switzerland,'?! fa, 168 fa, 274 fa, 
275, 280, 288, 317, 329, 464 fa. 
471 fa 

Syria, 499, Constitutiou of, 499 fa 
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Tagjn <a tnbe in Aninadial 
Pradesh), -121 fn 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 263 333 
Tanran fee China, Republic of 
(Nationalist) 

Tambunan Dr (Depuii Speaker. 

Indonesian Parliament) 307 fn 
Tamil Nadu, 156 fn, 213 398 & fn. 
321 fn 

Tamil Nadu Congress Committee 
521 fn 

Tandon. Purushottam Das, 319 fn 
Tangani ika. 295 fn 
TanS Board (India) 71 fn 
Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research (Bomba>), 480 & fn, 
483 &fn 
Tauang, 147 
Teheran 336 fn 
Telengana, 2 fn, 134 & fn 
Tennessee Valles- Authority 
(USA),460&&i 
Tenzing Norgas , 321 & fc S22-S2S 
Terai (Nepal), 49 8. fn. 89, 93 
Thacker. Ransle}- 221 & fn 
Thailand 188 277. 279 fn, 308, 475 
fn, and S E A T.O 236 fn 517 
bi,andtheU.S attitude towards 
518.563,596.asksforU N obser- 
sers on its borders with Indo- 
China 552&fh-353&fn,Go\em- 
ment of, 278 
Thakhek 475 fn 

Thimass'a.Lt Gen K.S (I'ol 2 p 
534), 346 &fn. 385, 408 
Thoiat.Lt Geo S P ,337fn,385& 
fn. 407-408 

nuee-Anii Movement (San Fan 
Campaign. People’s China) 20 
fn 

Tibet, 63, 78, 92. 147, 151,421,435; 
and China, 75 & £h, 131 459, 
584-587, and India, 74, 75 & In, 
459, 584-385, 587; Government 
of, 585; India-China agreement 


oni29.\pril 19.541 459S.fn 573 
587-588 

Tilaiva dam (Damodar Valin; 251 
&fn 

Times of JHatsdu The (Pakistan) 
60Sfn 

Tirah division (X V-F P.) 2)1 In 
Tirudiinipalli distnet, 340 fn 
Tito Marshal J B . 405 S. fn 
Tokvo 70 

Tiavancore 214 521 En 
Travancore-C^bdiin. 10 fn 196, 
213-215,224 535. Assembh of 
395, 476 fn- change of Govern* 
ment in (23 September 1953), 
394-395 decuons in (Febniaiv 
1954), 395 fn, 476 8. fn, 497 and 
the new Ministrv in, 49S & 6i, 
501-502 520 & in; progress of 
communitv projects in 269 542 
Tabal D'orMof VeirierElnm The 
(5'cmerElwin, 1964). WTfn 
Transport and General Vorkets 
Union (U.K.) 584 fti 
Tnbhuvan BirBikiam Shah, (Xing 
of Nepal) (Vol. 1. p 362). 65, 
takes O' er the Government and 
sets up Adnson Assembh (14 
August I952),S9&fn anddismi- 
sses the Advisory Assembh (4 
September 19521 94 S. fn, ^ 
IIS 318 fn visits Ddhi (4-7 
September 1952), 93 fc fn 
Tneste 405 & In 
Tngaia dam (Gwalior) SS7 fn 
Tripoli, 457 fc fn 
THpuia 25 116 fc fn, 121 1 ^ 
160-162 404 fa, demand fw 

democratic Govemmenun 161- 

migration of refugees 
East Pakistan and lW-1-5 

progress of communitv projects 

in, 269-270 594 542. rale of 
Chief Commissioner m. 161 
Tiishul. 382 
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Tm'edi,VM.3I9fn 
Truman HS (Vol l,p 111)> 130 
fn. 219 fn 

Tungabliadra ptojea, 114 & £n, 
115, 118 fn 
Tunis, Be> of, 318 fn 
Tunisia, 318, and Colombo Con- 
ference, fn, and U N , 43, 
nationalist movement against 
French lule in, 14 fn, 314 & fn, 
318g:fn. 331.339.474,597 
Turke>, 191 fn. 333, and Middle 
East defence plan, 236 fn, 418 Se 
fn, 419, and NATO, 457 fn, 
reacts to U S milttar^ aid to 
Pakistan, 477, relations mth 
U S of. 457 & fn. 596 

Udhampur, 191 fn 
Uganda, 295 fn, 466 &fn 
Ujjain, 110 fn 

Unani school of medtane, 275 fn 
Unesco International Seminar on 
Gandhism (December 1952, 
Neiv Delhi), 225 fn 
Uncsco Regional Conference on 
Free and Compulsory Edacauon 
in South Asia and the Faafic 
(12-23 December 1952, Bombay), 
225 fn 

Union of Soviet Soaalisi Republics 
(USSR ),71 fn,7S,8S, 100-101, 
107, 117, 281 g; fn, 287 fn-288 fn. 
289, 299, 332 fn, 334, 336, 345 fn, 
356 fn. 400-401, 409, 415 fn, 417 
fn, 430, 437-438, 458, 464 fn. 
466, 472 & fn, 473, 492, 499 fn, 
529. 558 fn, 575 fn, 589-590, 596, 
and Four Power Conference on 
world peace, 409, and (jreneia 
Conference on Korea and Indo- 
China, 517, 519, 545, 554, 559, 
560 8; fn, 574-575, and nuclear 
tests, 368 & fn, 370, 513, 561, and 
world peace, 240, 262, 273 & fn. 


357 fn, economic development 
of, 17, 289, 371 -372. Got ei nmeiit 
of. 83 fn, 107. 265, 345, 
indusiriali/ation in, 17, policy 
towaids, Austrian question, 289 
& fn. East German quesuon, 
335, 438 German question, 42 
£h,357fcfii and Korean wai and 
armistice, 168. 184, 185 8. fn, 
186-187, 209. 219, 264 & fn, 273 
fn, 281. 285-286, 327, 370, 
political i onditions m, 265 8. fn. 
281 & fn. 289, 310, 327, 334-335, 
relations uiih, Czediosloiakia, 
335, 438, Fast Europe, 561, 
India, 5, 13 fn, 15, 287, 554 fn, 
Indonesia 351 fn, Pakistan, 506, 
People's China, 17, 82 S: fn, 83 
fh, 86, 265, Poland, 438, and 
U S ,72,218. 219 & fn. 273 fn, 
327, 438, 51 7-51 8, 561, Supreme 
Soviet of, 357, 368 fn 

United Front Party (Pakistan), 217 
fn, 533 fn 

United Fruit Corporauoo (U S ), 
Its role in Guatemala, 598 & fn- 
599 &fn 

United Kingdom (U K ), 1 fn, 2, 42 
&fh, 46 fn,47, 71 fn, 97. 101 & fn, 
130 fc fn, 168, 178 fn. 220 fn, 247 
fn, 282, 289 fn, 292 fn, 305. 317 
fn, 333, 336 fn, 361, 371, 400-401, 
415 fn, 430, 466-467. 499 fn, 525, 
528, 560, 568. 584 fn, 594 fn, 596 
599, 609, and A N Z U S . 464 Se 
fn-465 Se fn, and Four Power 
Conference on ivorld peace, 332 
fa, 346, 408-409, 437, and 
Geneva Conference on Korea 
and Indo-China, 545, 554, 560, 
563-565, 574, 613, army of, 42 fa, 
280 fn. Colonial Office of. 466, 
defence expenditure of, 19, 
economic development of, 19, 
410, Government of, 14 fn, 42, 
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144. 145 fn, 211, 220, 27^ 280 ft 
fn, 294 ftfn, 338, 345 fn. 402, 406 
ft fn, 408- 410, 433, 456. 466 In. 
477, 515- 51 6, 553 ft fn, 570, 585, 
Navy of, 102, Parliament of, 66, 
419, 515, policy towards, Africa, 
44-45, 294 ft fn, 314, 455-457, 
474, Asia, 562, Austrian ques- 
tion, 289 fn, 336, British East 
Afnca, Kenya, 45, 143 ft fn, 144, 
190, 211-212, 220-221, 292, 294, 
314, 409, 419, 455-456, 466, 531, 
and Uganda, 466 & fn, Bnush 
Guiana (Guyana), 406 ft fn, 409, 
456, Central African Fedcrauon, 
293 ft fn. 409, 419, 455, East 
African Fedcrauon, 295 ft fn. 
Europe, 562, Germany, 336, 
Ghana, 45 ft fn, 294 ft fn, 477, 
Indo-China, 331, 563, 591, 
Kashmir issue, 172 ft fn, 220, 
Korean warand annisuce, 40, 42 
ft fn, 168, 185 fn. 186-188, 264 
fn, 324-325, 345 ft fn. 370, 408, 
Middle East, 189- 190, 236 fn, 
237, 314, 442, 464, 505, Middle 
East Defence Oiganuauon, 236 
fn, 237, 281, 418, Nigeria, 294 ft 
fn, 474, racial issue m South 
Afnca, 172. 455,S E A T 0 ,236 
fn, 516, 517 ft fn, Sudan issue, 
144-145, 211, 259, Tneste issue 
(Yugoslavia), 405 ft fn-406 & fn. 
West Asia, 457, 503, relations 
with, Burma, 278 ft fn, 314, 
Egypt, 144, 145 ft fn, 237, 259 ft 
fn, 280 ft fn. 281, 314, 326, 338 ft 
fn, 339, 409-410, 418 ft fn, 457, 
India, 5, 13 fn, 14 ft fn, 15, 
262-263, 314, 326, 553 ft fn, 554, 
Iran, 130, 144 ft fn, 189-190, 280 
ft fn. 418. Iraq, 189, Libya, 457 
fn, Malaya, 314, Pakistan, 442, 
477, People’s China, 584-5K, 
593, Sn Lanka, 314, 524-525, 


Thailand, 553, U S S R , 236 fn. 
332 fn, 418, U S , 219 ft fn. 
325, 418 ft fn, 458, 564, 681. 
593-594, 597, and the reaction to 
nuclear test by, 510 fn, 514 ft fn, 
515 

United National Party (Sn Lanka), 
7fn 

United NaUons Oiganirauon 
(UNO }.6ftfn,42ftfn-43ftfn, 
44, 46 fn. 73, 102 ft In, 108 fn, 
166, 168, 220, 288 fn, 293 fn, 313 
fn. 324 ft fn, 345 fn. 357 fn, 408, 
415 fn, 464 ft fn, 476, 485, 489, 
563 fn, 588, 598-599, and the 
issue of, disarmament, 240, 
Guatemala, 598 ft fn, 599, 
Kashmir, 24 50, 56, 67-68, 108& 
fn.ll9&fn,]30ftfn,]43. 172ft 
fn-174ftfn,208ftfn,219fcfn- 
220&fn,243.282&fn.andU N 
observers in 366 ft in, 506 ft fn, 


Korea, 40 fn, 42-43, 101, 102 ft 
fn, 1 19 ftfn, 168, 170, 184 ftfn, 
185, 186&fn-187&fn,208ftfn, 
209, 219, 240, 259, 264 ft fn, 285 ft 
fn, 286-287. 310-311, 312 ft fn, 
323-324, 347, 356 ft fn, 368, 369 
ft fn, 370, 383 ft fn-384 ft fn, 406 
ftfn,436-437.591.K.MT troops 
in Burma, 278, 279 ft fn. 290 ft 
fn. People’s China’s membeiship 
inU N , ll,4S,235fn,264,288, 


645 fn, 562, racial policy m 
South Afnca, 100, 143. 170-171, 
1 72 ft fn, Tliailand's request for 
U.N observers, 552 ft fn, 553, 
and Tunisia, 43, Command m 
Korea of. 6 ft fn, 40 In, 42, 101, 
119 ft fn, 282, 311 fn, 312 ft fo, 
313 fn, 317 fn, 823 ft fn-S24 ft 
337 ft fn, 338. 846-347. 368. 3® 
fn, 384 ft fn. 417 fn, 436-437. 
... .... r- joAa.h, 406.498. 


552 
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, C3ianeT, 43 & fn, 295, 599 

Commission on India and 

Pakistan (U N C I P ), 172, 233 

Faa-FindmgCommission (to 

investigate laaal discrimmation 
in South and South-West Africa), 
172 fn 


— , Geneial Assembly, 100, 130, 
143, 166, 168, 172 fn, 184 & fn, 
185 fn,208 & fn, 219 fn, 240, 259, 
264 & fn, 279 fn, 285 fn, 290 & fn, 
317 fn, 347, 356, 368, 370, 383 & 
fn, 406, 485 & fn. Political 
Committee of, 184 & fn, 185 fn, 
208 fn, 356 fn, 383, 384 fn. 
President of, 168 fn. 185 fn, 219 
fn,240,264fn,317fn.485 
— . Secretary General, 408, 415 
fn, 506 fc fn, issue of the election 
of,264 8 ;fn 

— , Secunty Counal, 43, 119 & 
fn, ISO i. fn. 172-174, 207 fn. 
220, 233 &fn, 264 fn, 552 8 : fn- 
553 8 fn, 598 fa, 599 , 
Chairman of, 552 fa 
technical Assistance Adrmnis- 

trauon, 342 

United Party (South Africa), 292 fa 
VS Newsaad World Report, The, 


United States of America (USA 
17. 43 fn. 45, 71 fa, 73, 8 
1^101, 108, 143. 178 fa, 291 fi 
292, 296 fn, 315 fa. 317 fa, 32 
538 fn, 376 388-390, 392 41' 
417 fn. 430 458, 460 8 t fa. 46 
461 fa, 466- 167, 471 fn. 492, 491 
499fa,il8fa 523-524, 554 fcfi 
575 fa, and A N Z U S , 464 
fn-465 g. fa, and 

^nfetenceonworldpeace,40! 
437, 438 8 fa, Cenev 
inference on Korea and Indt 
aina 516-517.545,554,558 fr 
5, 613, and nuclear tests, 8 ‘ 


510 tc fa. 513-515. 519, 528, 561, 
and world peace, 287 8: fa, 
administrauon in, 504, Air Force 
of, 236 fn. Congress of , 308 8: fa, 
309, 504 fn, 519 fa, and its House 
Appropriations Sub-Committee, 
504 fa, Consutuuon of, 562, 
defence expenditure of, 287, 
economic conditions m, 289, 
505, Government of, 14fa,40fn, 
186, 219 fn, 237 fn, 240, 259 fn, 
278 8: fn, 290, 296 fn. 311-313, 
338, 344 . 369, 407, 471, 500 fa, 
506, 514 fn, 519-520. 594 fn. 598, 
McCarihyism in, 485 8c fa, 504, 
policy towards, Africa, 456-457, 
503, Asia, 504, 506, 515 8: fa, 516, 
524, 560 Ss fn, 561-562, Austrian 
question, 288, 289 8: fa, 336, 
Europe, 561-562, Formosan 
issue (Nauonalist China), 258 & 
fa, 288, 290. 518, 584, German 
quesuon, 288 8; fa, 336, and its 
rearmament, 546, Guatemala, 
598 8: fa, 599, Indo-China, 313 & 
fa, 336, 420 8; fa. 475 fn, 515 fa. 
516-520, 555, 560 8; fn, 563, 
591-592, 596-597, 613, Kashmir 
issue, 172 k fa, 220, 504-505, 
Korean war and armistice, 40 & 
fn, 167-168. 169 8: fa. 185 fa, 
186, 187 8c fn, 188, 209-210, 264 
fa, 287-288, 311 & fn-312 8; fn, 
324-325, 336, 370, 383 & fn, 406 
fa. 407, 408 8. fa, 516. Middle 
East, 236 fn, 441, 464, 476. 505, 
Middle East Defence Organi- 
zation, 236 fa, 418, 441, 454, 
Philippines, 518, racial issue in 
South Aft ica, 172, Saudi Arabia, 
457 8; fn. South East Asia, 516- 
518, 694, SEATO. 236 fa, 
516, 517 & fn. Thailand, 518, 
552-553, Tneste issiu 
(Yugoslavia), 405 & fa, 406, and 
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West Asia, 4S7 ic fn. 476. 503. 

518, relations with, Burma 278 
&fn-279fcfn. 290, 619, India. 1 

fn-2fn,5,13fn. H&fn,15,40, 
209. 315 In, 488-489, 518, 524, 
528, andatd to, 4-5, 14. 125,507 
529, 530 & fn, 531-532, 542. 597. 
and alleged involvement in 
Jammu and Kashmir of. 366 & 
fa. 506. Iran, 418 & fn, 457, 
Japan. 268, 546, Libya, 457 & in. 
Pakistan. 236 fn, 237 & fn, 440, 
441 & fn, 442, 453 & fn-454 & fn, 
457, 458 fn, 470 in, 470 & fn^72 
& fn. 473-474, 476-478, 485 & fn, 
488 & fn. 489, 491-492, 498-499, 
500 & fn, 502, 503 Ic fn, 505-5il6, 
607 k fn. 518. 520, 524, 530, 533. 
544. 560, 608, People's China, 
184, 187, 258 & fn, 259, 515-518. 
553, 561-562. 568 &fn. 584, 591. 
593, 594 & fn, 596, Spam, 503 & 
fn. South Korea, 312, 323 & fh- 
324 k fn, 325, 336-338, 344 k 
fn-345 8c fa, 369 & fa, 504, 506. 
518, 597, US SR. 72, 219 8t fa, 
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